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Zikt  Eclectic  Ketioffitors. 

"AgatlvHirMidiliipoMTof  otharmeii'iitQff."— ITeftoii. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  GAZETTE  OP  FASHIOS." 

Dbah  Sm, 

It  is  a  greikt  misfortune  that  our  trade,  like  many 
others,  should  be  periodically  disturbed  by  diEFcrencea 
ariaiag  between  masters  and  their  men,  either  on  the 
wages  to  bo  paid  by  the  hour,  or  on  the  time  to  be 
Allowed  for  a  garment,  and  that  no  satisfactory 
settlement  can  be  arrired  at  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  constant  recurrence  of  these  disputes,  which  are 
prejadicial  alike  to  both  ptolies,  by  weakening  the 
tie  which  it  is  deumble  should  exist  betvreen  them. 

The  demand  for  higher  wages  in  these  days  is  the 
more  iaoomprehensible,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  material  difference  between  garments  as  now 
made  up,  and  tha  manner  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly put  together;  as  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
contended  but  that  at  the  »amt  prices  a  journeyman 


can  earn  more  money  now  than  he  could  at  the  time 
I  speak  of. 

There  surely  must  be  a  choice  of  masters  in  every 
large  town,  who  might  be  trusted  by  the  juumeymea 
to  settle  a  price  for  their  work,  which,  while  fairly 
remuaerating  them  for  the  time  occupied,  would  at 
the  same  time  secure  to  the  employee  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  the  wages  he  pays.  Neither-  party  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  interest  only  is  to  be  studied, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  hope  of  ever  bringing 
about  an  arrangement  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  The  difi'erence  In  the  various  articles 
now  made  up  for  coats  or  trousers  is  so  great  com- 
pared with  the  only  makes  of  goods  which,  within 
the  memory  of  men  at  present  in  buuness,  were  for- 
merly worn,  that  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  enable  a 
journeyman  to  earn  more  money  on  them,  even  with 
the  same  amount  of  work.  But,  if  we  i 
lyze  the  details  of  the  two  coats,  we  then  see  the 
palpable  injusttce  of  the  same  price  being  paid  in 
both  cases. 
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Take,  for  instance,  a  dress-coat  as  commonlj  made 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  superfine  olotb, 
six  boles  worked  in  each  lapel,  a  collar,  say,  at  least 
3  by  3,  with  no  end  of  rows  of  stitching  in  the  stand, 
and  any  amount  of  padding  in  the  fall,  on  a  not  very 
soft  padding,  well  soaped.  Cuff  to  sleeve,  with  three 
holes  and  buttons.  Flaps  in  the  waist-seaoi,  waist- 
seam  rantered,  the  foreparts  well  stitched  in  rows,  on 
a  thick,  hard  canvas  and  padding,  and  the  turn  of 
the  front  stitched  to  correspond  with  the  fall  of  the 
collar.  Side-edges  to  the  plaits ;  edges  fudged  and 
stitched  raw.  Pockets  in  the  plaits,  and  one  across 
the  top  of  the  left  facing,  with  a  hole  and  button. 
Compare  this  with  a  modern  dress-coat,  and  the 
difference  in  amount  of  work  is  self-evident.  Yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  great  distress  was  expe- 
rienced at  that  time  by  the  men  not  being  able  to 
make  enough  to  keep  themselves  by  their  work  at 
the  wages  then  paid  according  to  the  ''  log  "  in  use. 

Again,  take  a  pair  of  trousers  made  in  a  stout,  hard 
cassimere  or  kersey,  with  "split-fall,"  "  frog-pockets," 
vnth  top  welts  frequently  sewn  on,  waistbands  sewn 
on,  and  a  puff  at.  the  back;  strap  buttons  at  the 
bottom,  with  slit  at  side-seam.  Fob,  with  welt.  Con- 
trast the  work  in  such  a  pair  with  that  in  one  made 
in  a  soft  angola  or  Tweed;  fly-front;  no  pockets,  or 
perhaps  a  cash -pocket ;  no  waistbands,  plain  at  the 
bottom,  and  no  manoBUvring  whatever  in  making  them 
up.  Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  that  he  could 
not  make  a  pah*  and  a  halfo£  such  trousers  in  the 
time  he  would  be  occupied  in  making  up  a  pair  aa  I 
first  described  ?  If  our  military  and  navy  uniforms 
had  not  been  altered,  whatever  prices  should  we  now 
have  to  pay  for  making  a  coat  for  an  officer  of  the 
Line,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Hussar  jacket  and  pelisse,  or 
a  Horse  Artillery  jacket  ?  and  yet  men  used  to  earn 
money  over  such  jobs. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  wanting  some  definite 
regulations  to  determine  the  relative  duties  of  master 
and  man  in  our  trade,  as  I  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
tailoring  trade,  which  alone  immediately  concerns 
me. 

One  cannot  but  be  startled  at  the  fresh  demands 
continually  made  by  the  journeymen,  and  no  sooner 
is  some  settlement  come  to  by  the  masters — and,  let 
it  be  understood,  with  the  concmrence  of  the  men, 


through  their  representatives — than  up  surges  some 
new  ground  of  complaint,  and  harder  terms  are  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  by  the  journeymen. 

The  question  as  it  bears  on  political  economy 
would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  your  work, 
but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  make  one  observa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  wages,  which  is, 
that  the  journeymen  must  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  as  wages  rise,  so  will  the  price  of 
everything  they  puixshase,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, also  be  increased;  and  their  weekly  earnings 
will,  consequently,  not  procure  for  them  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  supply  of  necessaries  they 
were  enabled  to  purchase  under  the  old  scale. 

I  have  heard  of  many  gross  cases  of  imposition  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  as  to  the  time  for  making  gar- 
ments, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  your 
readers  could  mention  cases  coming  within  their 
personal  experience.  I  hope,  in  spite  of  all  jpro- 
fessional  agitators  —  whose  interest  in  fomenting 
differences  between  masters  and  men  is  the  ques- 
tion of  it  bringing  them  in  a  certain  sum  weekly  by 
way  of  salary — that  we  may  yet  live  to  witness  a 
more  honourable  feeling  existing  between  the  two 
classes  of  society,  by  both  being  convinced  how 
their  mutual  interests  are  affected  by  the  conduct  of 
either  party. 

Some  of  the  old  pensioners  in  the  Tailors'  Society's 
Almshouses  would  be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
"  logs"  which  were  in  use  in  their  time,  and  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  some 
of  those  now  frequently  put  forward  for  adoption. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  to  which  I  have  allowed 
my  observations  to  run, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

"  J.  W." 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF   OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  above 
Institution  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  trade 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  the  circular 
they  have  issued  will  best  explain.    We  have  much 
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pleaaore  in  giving  the  statement  of  the  case  the  wide 
circulation  which  the  publication  of  it  in  the  pages 
of  our  work  will  afford,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the 
appeal  will  meet  with  a  ready  response  from  the 
trade,  and  relieve  the  Committee  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  realizing  the  sum  required  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. The  urgency  of  the  case  will  of  itself  be  a 
sufficient  plea  for  the  steps  taken  by  the  Committee, 
as  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  to  take  so  large  a 
sum  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Institution,  or 
from  the  Ainded  capital,  would  of  a  necessity  en- 
croach upon  the  income,  and  cause  a  portion  to  be 
diverted  from  its  more  legitimate  object — ^the  relief 
of  journeymen  in  distress  :^- 

TtMori  Imtitution,  32,  SackvilU  Street. 

The  building  at  Haverstoek  Hill  ^having  fallen 
into  80  great  a  state  of  decay  that  the  repairing 
thereof  haa  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Directors 
feel  they  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  adopt 
prompt  measures  for  its  restoration;  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  cost,  estimated  at  about  Jg600,  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  for  assistance- 
in  providing  the  requisite  funds,  the  income  under 
their  control  being  entirely  inadequate  thereto. 

It  baa  been  determined  that  payments  to  the 
Building  Fund  should,  if  preferred,  be  made  by  in- 
stalments, extending  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  a 
^'  Building  Committee,"  who  will  be  glad  to  receive 
subscriptions,  namely : — 

Mr.  Pulford,  65,  St.  James's  Street. 

Mr.  D.  Harrison,  32,  Sackville  Street. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  62,  Grosvenor  Street. 

Mr.  May,  4,  Sackville  Street. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Mat, 

April  18,  1872.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
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NEW  YORK  MASTER-TAILORS'  CLUB. 


We  read  in  "  Livithicum's  Journal  of  New  York 
Fashions  "  for  May,  an  account  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  members  of  the  above  club,  which  took  place  at 


DeImonico*s  well-known  establishment  in  that  dty 
on  the  4th  of  April.  Mr.  Hume,  the  President  of 
the  club,  took  the  chair  upon  this  occasion,  and  Was 
well  suppoxted  by  the  trade  of  New  York  and  several 
master-tailors  from  different  cities  of  the  States. 

To  judge  from  a  report  of  the  speeches,  our  Trans- 
atlantic confreres  would  appear  to  possess  a  peculiar 
&cility  for  playing  upon  words,  as  the  speeches  of 
the  different  speakers  were  full  of  witty  allusions  to 
names  or  circumstances. 

At  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  members, 
it  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  price  of  the  dinner- 
ticket  should  not  exceed  10  dollars,  from  which  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  these  gentlemen  know 
how  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
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TO   THE   EDrrOR   OF   THE   "GAZETTE   OF   FASHION." 

Dear  Sir, 

A  perusal  of  the  communication  from  your 
talented  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  which 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  your  work,  the 
Gazette  of  Fashion,  has  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure. Our  Transatlantic  brethren  say  that  "  there  is 
nothing  new  and  nothing  true  under  the  sun,"  but  I 
think  that  I  may  safely  assert  that,  in  one  instance, 
at  least,  they  are  in  the  wrong;  for  your  correspon- 
dent's diagram  is  a  proof  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
something  true  to  be  found  among  the  works  of 
mankind. 

Having  at  last  discovered  a  correct  foundation 
upon  which  to  establish  the  science  of  cutting,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  future  labours. 

I  have  aiv^ays  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper 
basb  for  a  system  of  cutting  trousers  is  the  close- 
fitting  pantaloon,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Anderson  has  selected  that  garment  for  his  starting- 
point.  I  hope  he  will  &vour  us  with  his  ideas 
ranging  from  fleshings  to  peg-tops,  as  the  vagaries 
of  fashion  are  constantly  shifVing  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for  his 
pleasing  picture  of  the  "gathering  of  the  clans,"  and 
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can  imagine  how  the  heart  of  the  rugged  and  re- 
doubtable outlaw,  *<  Rob  Roy,**  would  hare  danced 
within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  Scottish  chief  arrajed 
in  Mr.  Anderson's  chefd^ceuvrt  of  picturesque  perfec- 
tion. I  am  glad  that  our  friend  has  succeeded  in 
his  task,  and  hare  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be 
equally  successful  in  laying  before  your  readers  an 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  cutting,  commencing 
at  the  pantaloon  as  shown  on  diagram  11. 

I  may  observe  that  when  I  examine  a  system  or  a 
pattern,  the  first  thing  I  invariably  do  .is  to  look 
well  at  it,  to  satisfy  myself  if  the  inventor's  idea  of 
form  is  a  correct  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  superficial 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame.  I  do  this  to  save 
time;  for  I  know  from  experience  that,  if  the  super- 
ficial geometry  of  a  system  is  incorrect,  no  matter 
how  accurate  the  quantities  may  be  which  are  em- 
ployed in  its  production,  it  must  ultimately  prove 
to  be  a  '<  delusion  and  a  snare."  Now,  I  like  the 
form  embodied  in  Mr.  Anderson's  system,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  approximates  to  the  truth. 

I  will  begin  at  the  top  of  the  diagram,  giving  my 
ideas  as  I  proceed  downward;  with  the  twofold 
object  of  endeavouring  to  discover  "  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  also 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  object. 

First,  then,  I  like  the  waist-bands  in  the  ground- 
work of  a  trouser  system  to  be  cut  entirely  separate; 
because  the  system  is  supposed  to  fit  all  figures  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  one  13  inches  waist  and  18)  seat, 
we  then  find  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  is  that  of 
cutting  the  band  off;  and,  instead  of  reducing  the 
trousers  to  the  waist-measure,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
them  larger  than  the  measure,  and  have  them 
slightly  fulled  in  all  round,  both  front  and  back,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  trousers  creasing  across  the 
stomach  and  the  seat. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  your  correspondent 
would  communicate  his  ideas  upon  waist-bands,  as 
1  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  and  mis- 
apprehension exists  in  the  trade  upon  this  little 
matter. 

With  r^ard  to  the  fork-seam,  I  should  like 
to  have  Mr.  Anderson's  opinion  upon  one  point — 


viz.,  the  shape  of  the  undrtBS  side,  at  the  fall- 
seam.  Would  it  be  an  improyement,  when  the 
article  is  striped,  to  take  a  little  off  that  aide  from 
the  hollow  of  the  fork  to  the  wabt  at  top,  adding 
the  quantity  on  to  the  other,  or  direis  aide  ?  I  am 
aware  that,  in  the  case  of  cutting  a  pair  of  trousers, 
the  pattern  can  be  placed  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  any  ardde  with  a  striped  pattern  on  the  &ce; 
as,  for  instance,  a  Bedford  cord.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  '<  peg-top  "  trousers,  with  a  stripe  down  the 
sides,  the  example  is  reversed,  as,  in  that  instance, 
we  are  fettered  by  having  to  place  the  side-seam  of 
the  top-side  to  the  edge  of  the  article.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Anderson's  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  '^  dress"  is  one  in  wUoh  I  take  a 
deep  interest.    Aiming,  as  I  do,  at  perfection  of  fit, 

thb  question  is  one  which  I  should  like  to  see  well 

■ 

ventilated,  and  the  following  are  the  points  I  would 
wish  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion. 

Supposing  the  two  top-sides  are  laid  one  on  the 
other,  with  both  leg-seams  even  up  to  where  the 
dre98  commences,  is  it  correct  that  the  l^seams 
should  both  rest  on  the  line  which  cuts  through  at 
the  fork?  Is  it  not  requisite  that  the  leg-seam  of 
the  dreaa  side  should  be  the  longer  from  the  knee 
upwai*ds  ? 

I  am  anxious  also  to  have  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondent  as  to  the  difference  required  in  the 
under-side  of  the  (2r««s-side  at  the  fork,  as  I  think  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  8omt  difference  in 
treatment  will  be  necessary  at  that  part,  as  well  as 
in  the  fork  of  the  top-side. 

When  cutting  pantaloons,  I  have  generally  noticed 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  calf  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  central  line,  and  less  at  the  leg- 
seam  side.  Your  correspondent  appears  to  have  pro- 
vided for  this  in  his  diagram. 

If  Mr.  Anderson  will  kindly  communicate  to  the 
trade  his  ideas  upon  this  subject,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  his  remarks  would  be  perused  with 
great  pleasure  by  a  large  circle  of  your  readers  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Watchful  Etx." 
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TO  THK  EDITOB  Or  THE  <' GAZETTE  OF  FASHION.*' 

DBAB     SlBy 

There  is,  I  know,  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
trade  as  to  the  adrantage  of  cutting  patterns  for 
customers,  and  of  preserving  them.  It  is  argued 
that,  in  a  trade  of  anj  magnitude,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cut  the  patterns  of  the  garments  first,  as 
the  amount  of  work  would 'not  admit  of  the  time 
this  process  would  occupy.  Another  objection  which 
has  been  advanced  is,  that  the  cutter  runs  a  risk  of 
getting  confined  in  style  by  having  his  pattern  to 
refer  to  instead  of  drafting  at  once  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  day.  I  admit  that  in  the  first'argu- 
ment  there  may  be  some  reason,  as  with  the  system 
so  generally  adopted  in  such  houses  of  trying  on,  the 
cutter  does  not  draft  with  that  degree  of  care  which 
he  woTild  consider  necessary  if  he  had  not  that 
ordeal  to  depend  on.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  agree  to  the  force  of  the  other  objection,  as  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  draft  a  garment  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  with  a  pattern  produced  to  a  difierent  style, 
as  the  principal  points  would  not  be  altered,  merely 
the  different  widths  and  lengths,  which  are  of  no 
importance. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  cutting  and  keeping  patterns, 
as  in  my  experience  I  have  found  the  plan  of  great 
service  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  only  for  particular 
customers  whose  figures  require  certain  deviations  to 
be  made  from  a  standard,  or  who  hare  particular 
fancies  of  their  own  as  to  dress.  I  intend  my  prefer- 
ence to  be  understood  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately^ 

An  instance  lately  occurred  which  proved  to  me 
the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  for  keeping 
patterns. 

I  had  tried  a  coat  on  a  customer  with  the  facings 
sewn  on  and  the  sleeves  basted  in,  and  it  was  to  be 
finished  as  I  had  cut  it,  as  I  could  not  see  that  it 
required  any  alteration.  You  can  perhaps  imagine  my 
annoyance,  on  seeing  it  on  my  customer  when  finished, 
to  find  that  it  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  I  could 
not  myself  understand  the  cause,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  some  sort  of  explanation  to  the  customer.  On 
taking  the  coat  home  I  had  the  sleeves  ripped  out  and 
the  collar  off  the  neck,  and  took  my  pattern  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  any  sufficient  reason  for  this  differ- 


ence,  and  thanks  to  this  same  habit  of  mine  in 
cutting  by  patterns,  I  found  the  cause  conclusively. 
The  journeyman  had  put  the  collar  on  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  too  short,  and  had  altered  the  sleeres  to 
make  them  go  easier  into  the  scye.  The  first  defect 
was  remedied  by  a  new  collar,  but  the  second  involved 
more  trouble,  for  I  discovered,  by  laying  the  pattern 
on  tlie  sleeves  after  being  pressed,  that  the  workman 
had  cut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the 
hind-arm-seam  and  reduced  the  sleeve-head. 

The  result  of  this  clever  management  was  to 
shorten  the  sleeve  by  this  quantity,  and  destroy  the 
balance  between  the  relative  lengths  of  the  hind-arm 
and  the  fore-arm. 

Any  of  your  readers  will  readily  imagine  what  a 
pretty  effect  this  specimen  of  superior  judgment  would 
produce.  I  say  superior,  for  it  was  evident  that  my 
cut  did  not  please  the  journeyman,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered  it  rather  to  my  advantage  to  make  the  altera- 
tion which  he  considered  necessary,  than  to  make  up 
the  coat  as  /  had  cut  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  others  of  your 
readers  could  furnish  you  with  similar  instances  in 
their  practice,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
mine  is  an  isolated  case. 

While  on  my  experience  of  the  advantage  of  pat- 
terns, I  may  refer  to  another  proof  which  as  fully 
convinced  me  at  the  time  of  the  correctness  of  my 
view. 

I  had  cut  a  pair  of  trousers  for  an  exceedingly 
fidgety  and  cross-grained  customer,  of  the  light  grey 
mixture  merino  which  was  substituted  in  the  army 
for  white  duck.  Knowing  my  customer,  and  having 
to  send  them  some  distance  into  the  country,  I  took 
more  than  ordinary  pains  in  cutting  the  trousers. 
From  something  in  their  appearance  when  they  were 
brought  in,  and  I  had  'Maid  them  on  the  plank,"  I 
could  see  there  was  something  very  wrong  about  the 
shape  of  the  fork.  I  ripped  the  fall-seam  from  the 
top  of  the  leg-seam  through  the  fiy-tacking,  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  up  the  s^at-seam.  On  re- 
ferring to  my  pattern,  which  I  had  had  for  some  years, 
and  laying  it  on  the  trousers,  I  Yound  that  in  making 
them  up,  the  journeyman  had  stretched  the  edge — 
the  article  being  very  elastic — to  that  extent  as  to 
make  a  difference  of  one  inch  in  the  length  from  the 
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flj-tackiog  to  the  point  of  tlie  fork ;  and  in  doing  60 
he  had  also  stretched  the  fork  ahnost  straight  I  cut 
the  top-side  to  mj  pattern,  had  the  trousers  made  up, 
and  sent  them  home,  never  hearing  an j  complaint. 

Supposing,  however,  that  I  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  trousers  with  my  pattern,  I 
know  perfectly  well  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, la  his  usually  agreeable  manner  he  would 
have  simply  sent  me  the  trousers  back  per  raU, 
"carriage  not  paid,"  with  the  pleasing  curt  intimation 
that  "they  did  not  fit.^'  He  would  never  have 
condescended  to  enter  into  any  explanation  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  fault,  and  I  should  have  had  them 
on  my  hands  with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  like  the 
article  when  made  up,  or  that  his  confidence  in  mh 
had  Been  shaken  by  this  deviation  from  my  usual 
success. 

I  know  an  instance  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  gave 
two  box-coats  to  a  man  to  make.  There  were  five 
whole  capes  and  three  *^  shams,*'  and  you  would 
scarcely  credit  it,  that  he  seamed  the  fi:ont-edges 
of  the  capes  together,  and  sewed  the  "  lights  "  to  the 
edges  of  the  back-seams.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
pretty  effect  this  arrangement  had.  The  whole 
fulness  of  the  capes  was  hanging  down  the  centre 
of  the  back,  and  at  front,  instead  of  hanging  grace- 
fully and  well  forward,  the  capes  ran  back  on  to  the 
arms.  You  can  also  picture  to  yourself  the  delight 
of  the  journeyman  in  having  to  take  the  capes 
entirely  to  pieces  and  make  them  up  properly. 

Really  it  would  seem  as  if  some  men  were  but 
"animated  lumps,"  without  an  atom  of  brains  in  their 
thick  sconces. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

"  Experience." 

FRENCH  FASHIONS  AS  ISSUED 

BY   THE   PHILANTHROPIC    SOCIETY    OF 

MASTER-TAILORS  OF  PARIS. 


From  the  plate  distributed  by  the  above  society 
to  its  members,  we  glean  a  few  hints  as  to  the  several 
slyles  of  dress  which  the  Fashion  Committee  recom- 
mend for  adoption  this  season. 

For  dress-coats,  black  cloth,  with  a  plain  collar. 

9^S^ — — -- 


The  waist  cut  to  a  medium  length;  the  hip  buttons 
of  the  average  widdi  apaxti  and  the  back  maoh  in 
the  usual  style.  The  lapel  moderate  in  width  and 
pointed,  with  five  holes  worked  in  it.  The  firont  to 
turn  very  low,  and  the  turn  folL  The  skirt  rather 
short,  and  broader  at  bottom  in  proporticiii  to  the 
top.  The  sleeve  wide  all  the  w{ty  down,  and  made 
up  with  a  round  cuff. 

Collar  low  and  narrow,  cut  away  at  the  eaod,  but 
with  a  small  light.  Edges  turned  in  and  stitched. 
White  quilting  waistcoat,  with  a  roll  collar,  to  open 
very  low,  and  three  buttons  and  holes  at  front 

Black  doeskin  trousers,  cut  a  little  shapely  to  the 
leg,  but  easy  over  the  boot.    Plain  side-seams. 

Frock-coats  are  recommended  to  be  cut  double- 
breasted,  but  wUhaut  lapda.  As  refseseated  on  the 
plate,  the  step  is  much  narrower  than  we  usually  cut 
the  lapel  of  a  amgU-hrtasUd  coat.  The  forepart  is 
cut-  huge  enough  to  button  over,  as  if  a  li^>el  were 
added  on.  There  are  five  holes ;  the  turn  is  mode- 
rately wide  at  top,  and  the  front  is  made  to  turn  to 
the  second  hole.  Skirt  short  and  flat.  Collar  nar- 
row and  low,  very  much  sloped  off  at  front.  Large 
sleeve,  with  cuff*,  and  one  button.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular feature  in  the  shape  of  the  back. 

Double-breasted  with  lapels  to  turn  to  second 
hole,  and  fronts  fiiced  wUli  silk  to  the  edge. 

A  single-breasted  frock,  with  a  long  turn  and  a 
front  similar  to  the  first  style  we  have  noticed,  but 
with  one  row  of  holes  only.  The  end  of  the  collar 
rounded  off,  but  the  corner  of  the  lapel  pointed. 

Fancy  coatings  in  blue  and  black,  and  light  colours 
in  Tweed  and  other  articles,  are  to  be  adopted.  For 
morning  wear,  both  double  and  single-breasted  coats 
are  suggested.  The  single  with  a  bold  front,  three 
holes  and  buttons,  the  top  one  only  being  fastened, 
and  the  front-edge  of  the  forepart  cut  away  imme- 
diately from  it,  and  the  skirt— which  is  short  and 
square  at  the  bottom — ^to  run  with  it.  The  lowei 
part  of  the  waistcoat,  cut  without  a  collar,  shows 
well  in  the  opening.  The  waist  is  short,  the  back 
broad  across  to  the  back-scye,  but  narrow  at  the 
bottom.    Flaps  at  the  w^t-seam. 

Laxge  checks  in  colours,  and  stylish  patterns,  in 
fancy  makes  of  coatings,  are  recommended.  The 
double-breasted  coat  has  the  lapel  sewn  on.    It  is 
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narrotr,  more  like  that  of  a  dress-coat.  The  frdnt 
tarns  low,  but  is  not  broad.  There  are  fire  holes 
marked  up,  but  the  bottom  one  is  omitted,  owing  to 
the  width  of  the  lapel  at  bottom.  Collar  same 
shape  and  style  as  on  the  dress-ooat.  Brown  is  to 
be  made  up.  No  ^ps,  plain  cuffs  and  edges.  White 
waistcoat,  without  a  collar,  four  holes  and  buttons  at 
front.  With  the  single-breasted  morning-coat  we  have 
described,  the  suit  to  be  of  one  pattern  and  colour. 

Morning-trousers  are  cut  straight,  and  wUh  a  slit 
at  the  'bottom  of  the  side-seam . 

Overcoats  in  the  Chesterfield  style,  single-breasted , 
cut  short,  and  with  a  whole  back.  Large  sleeve,  with 
a  deep  round  cuff.  Fronts  of  forepart  faced  with  silk. 
Velvet  collar  to  match. 
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MORNING-DRESS. 


We  have  selected  for  illustration,  on  one  of  the 
plates  for  the  current  number,  two  styles  of  coats, 
differing  materially  in  character,  but  both  well 
adapted  for  morning  wear;  while  each  possesses 
special  qualifications,  rendering  it  better  adapted 
for  certain  localities  and  occasions  than  the  other. 

On  the  first  figtire,  we  give  a  representation  of 
the  front  view  of  a  lounge-jacket,  the  back  of  which 
is  shown  on  another  plate.  It  is  short,  and  cut 
away  at  front,  so  as  to  make  it  more  resemble  a 
morning-coat.  The  back  is  moderately  wide,  and 
has  a  seam  at  the  centre,  vrith  a  short  opening.  A 
rather  bold  lapel  is  cut  on,  and  there  are  three 
buttons  and  holes  at  front.  The  comer  of  the  lapel 
is  pointed,  and  the  end  of  the  collar  cut  off  rather 
sharply,  and  not  so  wide  as  the  top  of  the  lapel. 
The  collar  is  low,  and  rather  narrow  in  the  fall. 
The  pockets  are  at  the  front  of  the  skirts,  with  plain 
openings,  and  one  outside  the  left  forepart.  The 
sleeve  is  easy,  and  rather  wide  at  the  hand.  It  may 
be  made  plain,  or  with  one  hole  and  button,  but  in 
either  style  without  a  cuff.  The  edges  are  turned  in 
and  stitched. 

Checked  •  coatings  are  much  in  request  for  this 
style  of  jacket,  and  we  find  included  in  the  goods 
several  lai^e  patterns,  but  toned  down  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mixtures  and  the  make  of  the  article, 
by  which  the  size  of  the  design  is  deprived  of  the 


startling  effect  which  the  proportion  would  produce. 
The  blue  elastic  coating,  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  is 
also  much  patronized.  Fancy  buttons  in  a  variety 
of  material  are  much  used ;  those  made  of  buekhom 
have  a  stylish  appearance  but  will  put  the  ability  of 
the  journeyman  to  make  a  strong  hole  to  the  full  test. 
On  the  other  figure  we  have  illustrated  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  styles  of  double-breasted  coat  for 
morning  wear;  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  light  appear- 
ance, as  there  is  but  one  button  and  hole  at  front 
used  to  confine  the  coat  on  the  breast.  The  lapel  is 
broad,  and  square  at  top.  The  end  of  the  collar  is 
sloped  off,  and  square  to  match  the  lapel,  but  is 
narrower.  The  skirt  is  cut  to  run  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  lapel,  which  is  cut  away  almost  at  an 
angle,  but  there  is  just  sufficient  left  on  to  take  off 
the  abruptness.  Flaps  at  the  waist-seam  are  optional, 
and  will  depend  upon  the  pattern  and  character  of 
the  article  made  up.  On  the  blue  fancy  coatings, 
without  fiaps  the  coat  would  have  a  smarter  effect; 
while  made  up  in  checked  coatings,  or  in  open  mix- 
tures in  various  articles,  flaps  would  give  a  cha- 
racter, and  be  more  in  keeping.  The  sleeve  is  easy 
to  the  arm  and  at  the  wrist,  and  is  finished  with  a 
moderately  deep  cuff,  with  one  hole  and  button  only, 
or  with  one  in  the  cuff  and  one  above.  The  edges 
are  turned  in  and  stitched,  or  bound  narrow.  Fancy 
buttons  of  various  materials  are  worn. 


JUVENILE  DRESS. 


The  "Eton"  jacket  shown  on  the  figure  of  a  youth 
on  the  same  plate  with  the  representation  of  the  back 
of  the  lounge-jacket,  notwithstanding  that  it  possesses 
no  novelty  in  feature  to  recommend  it  more  one 
season  than  another,  continues  to  be  the  favourite 
style  for  dress.  It  is  still  cut  rather  short,  so  as  not 
to  reach  much  below  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  usually 
from  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  back  is 
rather  broad  at  the  back-scye,  and  moderately 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  the  side-seam  curved  to 
the  average  degree.  The  jacket  is  single-breasted, 
with  a  bold  lapel  cut  on  trom  the  top  button,  and 
made  to  turn  low.  The  lapel  is  pointed,  and  the  end 
of  the  collar  is  cut  to  run  well  off,  but  is  not  so  wide 
as  the  lapel.     The  sleeve  is  cut  rather  full  all  the 
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way  down,  and  has  one  button  and  hole  in  the  cuff. 

^The  edges  are  trimmed  with  a  narrow  silk  braid 

«  ^sewn  on  flat.     There  are  four  holes  and  buttons  at 

^nt.     Blue  is  much  worn,  with  fancy  gilt  or  silk 

'  buttons.     The  fancy  coatings  are  effectively  made  up 

for  this  purpose. 

The  style  of  waistcoat  mostly  worn  with  this  style 
of  jacket  is  single-breasted  without  a  collar,  and  to 
button  up  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  turn 
of  the  jacket.  It  is  cut  off  a  little  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front-edge.  White  quilting  in  small  diamond 
.-^ures,  or  in  neat  patterns,  is  mostly  worn,  with 
Havered  buttons. 

Trousers  for  youths  are  cut  rather  full  in  the  leg, 
but  close  upwards  from  the  fork.  They  are  made 
with  fly-fronts,  and  the  openings  of  the  pockets 
'  generally  in  the  side-seams.  They  are  made  of  blue 
, fancy  coating  to  match  the  jacket,  or  of  black  doe- 
skin. As  shown  on  the  back  view  on  another  plate, 
they  may  be  made  of  a  light  colour  in  doeskin,  when 
this  style  of  jacket  is  worn  in  the  day. 

We  have  illustrated  a  smart  style  of  dress  for 
little  boys  on  one  of  the  figures  on  our  plates,  and 
I^ve  given  a  pattern  of  it  in  our  collection  for  this 
month.  It  consists  of  a  loose  jacket,  cut  in  the  style 
of  a  ''  Tweedside"  jacket,  and  fastened  round  the 
intaist  by  a  narrow  belt.  The  front  is  fastened  by 
buttons  and  holes,  and  may  be  worn  open,  as  shown 
OH  the  plate,  or  ean  be  fastened  up  to  the  throat.  It 
has  not  a  collar,  but  the  neck  is  cut  high.  When 
tbe  front  is  worn  open,  and  turned  back,  the  space 
between  the  two  edges  is  filled  up  by  &  piece  which 
Will  represent  the  front  of  a  waistcoat,  and  is  fastened 
by  buttons  and  holes  in  the  same  way  as  the  jacket, 
or  the  holes  can  be  worked  in  a  fly,  so  as  not  to 
destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  firont.  The  sleeve  may 
be  cut  in  one  piece,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  and 
fulled  on  to  a  narrow  wristband,  or  cut  like  an  ordi- 
nary sleeve,  with  four  buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hind-arm-seam.     The  edges  are  turned  in. 

The  trousers  are  cut  short  and  wide,  with  fulness 
both  on  the  top  and  under  sides,  and  gathered  on  to 
a'  narrow  waistband.  Small  patterns  in  check  an- 
golas and  coatings  are  made  up  to  advantage  in  this 
style  of  dress,  which  is  only  intended  for  an  out-door 
costume. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1581  and  1582. 


Dii|gram0  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
single-bxeasted  morning-coat,  one  of  the  prevailing 
styles  of  the  season. 

Diagrams  3,  7,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
youth's  dress-jacket,  in  the  style  known  as  the 
"Eton"  Jacket,  and  is  also  illustrated  on  one  of 
this  month's  plates.  The  original  was  produced  to 
15  inches  breast,  but  the  several  quantities  marked 
on  the  diagrams  refer  to  the  divisions  on  the  "  gra- 
duated" measures,  so  that  the  same  shape  and  style 
can  be  drafted  for  any  other  size  for  which  the 
character  of  the  jacket  may  be  suitable. 

Diagrams  5,  13,  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
fancy  dress  for  a  little  boy.  The  style  will  be  found 
represented  on  one  of  the  figures  on  the  plates  for 
the  current  month.  This  pattern  is  reduced  from 
one  produced  for  12  inches  breast;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  round  jacket,  the  quantities  refer  to  the 
divisions  of  the  graduaUd  measures,  and  the  pattern 
may  be  drafted  for  a  larger  or  smaller  size. 

Diagram  9,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  trousers  for 
morning  wear. 

Diagram  12,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  for  evening- 
dress. 

In  both  cases  we  have  made  the  dress  top-side 
wider  than  the  undress.  This  will  give  our  readers 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  effect  of  this  plan, 
which  has  now  been  before  them  in  our  pages  for 
some  time,  being  first  introduced  to  their  notice  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  of  New  York. 

From  a  recent  "  return  of  the  trade  or  occupation 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  during  the  past  year 
by  the  metropolitan  police,"  we  find  that  for  simple 
larceny  there  were  60  journeymen-taUors,  which 
placed  that  body  the  sixth  from  the  highest  num- 
ber in  the  list;  for  common  assaults,  129,  or  the 
third  on  the  list,  beginning  at  the  highest ;  and  333 
for  being  drunk  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  or  the 
second  on  the  list,  carpenters  taking  precedence  of 
them  by  four  only;  while  shoemakers,  who  are  fre- 
quently found  to  run  very  close  with  tailors,  only 
figure  for  250. 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 

EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  RCGENT  STREET,   LONDON.     W. 


AWI80. 

PreveQiamo  i  Dostri  Signori  Abbooati  pel  noatro 
QuBiTB  OF  Fashion  e  "Report  of  Fashion "  figu- 
rino  (qoMt'  nitimo  comparUee  due  volte  all'  atino, 
laoyh  ncl  meae  di  Uarzo  e  qaello  di  Settembre), 
cbe  col  primo  de  Luglio  potere  procurorsi  dall' 
Uffizio  dello  poste  in  Italia,  on  Ordine  psgabile 
in  Loodra,  del  valore  'Sldo  dieci  Llie  Sterline,  aog- 
gctto  ad  noa  piccola  tassa. 

Siamo  dunqne  a  raccomandare  ai  oottri  Amici  di 
volere  prevalersi  di  tale  faciUtazione,  per  farcl  ri- 
messa  in  caso  occorente. 

L'  ordine  menzionalo  qui  sopra,  dove  esaere  psga- 
bile in  &Tore  di 

Edwabs  Minister  and  Son, 
ed  k  pure  oeoeaurio,  cbe  il  nomo  di  battesima  della 
penona  6  la  firma  della  caaa  cbe  manda  1*  ordine 
aia  eapresao  ben  cbiaro  nell'  aTviao  obe  aarii  mandaio 
dall'  Uffizio  delle  poste  in  Italia  a  qoeUo  in  Londra 
per  eritare  dello  iaconTeDienze. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED   AND   INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 

An  election  of  threa  additional  pensioners  on  tbis 
Insolation  will  take  place  at  tbc  close  of  the 
extraordinary  general  meeting,  whicli  nill  be  beld 
on  Monday,  tbe  29th  of  July. 

We  refer  any  readers  interested  in  the  success  of 
a  candidate  to  the  statement  of  the  last  election  in 
February,  which  we  published  in  the  April  nnm- 
ber,  with  tbc  nnmbers  of  votes  encli  candidate  had 
accumulated  on  the  different  occamons.  This  will 
prevent  many  votes  being  thrown  away  by  members ; 
as,  after  reaching  a  certain  number— which  vtiW  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate — all 
votes  given  in  e:tcGss  will  be  oompletely  useless  so 
far  as  that  particular  case  is  concerned ;  while,  added 
to  the  votes  already  polled  by  another  candidate,  % 
they  would  forward  his  chance  of  being  elected  at  JW 
an  earlier  period  than  if  left:  without  this  aid. 
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Vlie  9tUtt%t  Mevo0ftors. 


**  A  gatherer  and  diipoier  of  other  men*s  stuff."— IToMm. 

Edmbwrgh. 

to  the  editor  of  the  "gazette  of  fashiok." 
Dear  Sir, 

In  my  letter  which  you  published  in  your  May 
number,  I  treated  on  a  model  figure,  and  sent  you 
the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  stockings  com- 
bined, which  I  had  cut  for  a  customer  who  was  proud 
of  his  lower  limbs,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  have 
their  symmetry  displayed  to  the  best  advanti^e.  As 
I  informed  you,  I  succeeded  perfectly  in  ray  task,  to 
the  qatisfaction  of  myself  as  well  as  of  my  customer. 
I  had  had  censiderable  trouble,  but  was  fully  repaid 
by  the  result. 

Unfortunately  for  us  cutters,  our  task  is  not 
all  smooth  sailing,  and  we  now  and  then  come 
in  contact  with  some  awkward  customers,  who  try 
our  patience  and  our  skill  by  their  ungainly 
figures ;  and  who,  perfectly  conscious  of  their  shorts 
comings,  look  to  us  to  disguise  their  defects  from 
the  eye.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  consider  the  task  imposed  upon  us  as  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  our  ability;  but,  unfortunately,  we 
do  not  always  get  an  acknowledgment  of  our  de- 
serts, or  compensated  for  the  trouble  we  have  taken. 

My  present  communication  treats  on  a  figure  the 
yery  opposite  in  make  to  that  described  in  my  last. 
As,  in  this  case,  my  customer  is  anxious  to  hide  his 
legs  as  much  as  possible  firom  the  **  vulgar  gaze",  or, 
at  least,  to  conceal  their  shape,  which  is  by  no 
means  attractive.  I  had  to  make  them  appear  of  a 
respectable  shape,  and  in  this  I  was  as  successful  as 
in  the  other  instance. 

The  pattern  I  send  you  on  diagrams  1  and  6  will 
give  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  trouble  I  had,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  shape.  I  must  trust  to  their 
confidence  in  me,  to  believe  my  statement  of  the 
result. 

I  have  made  trousers  for  this  customer  for  years, 
and,  meeting  with  the  pattern  a  day  or  two  ago,  I 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  contrast  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  pantaloon  I  sent  you.  I  may  describe 
his  knees  as  riding  one  upon  another;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, his  feet  arc   spread   outwards.     You  can 


judge,  by  tiie  arrangement  of  the  seams,  that  the 
deformity  is,  to  a  great  extent,  disguised. 

The  nde-seam  and  the  leg-seam  of  the  top-sides 
are  well  shrunk  in  between  the  two  points  denoted 
by  marks,  and  the  bottom  of  the  top-side  is  also 
shrunk  in  at  the  centre.  A  broad  band  was  stoated 
on  the  side-seam  to  keep  the  fulness  it  was  necessary 
to  put  on  in  its  place,  and  give  the  side-seam  the 
appearance  of  being  of  the  ordinary  shape,  as  if  the 
trouser  had  been  cut  in  the  "peg-top"  style,  the 
same  as  for  a  well-made  man.  From  the  hip  to  the 
seat  the  under- sides  are  straight,  so  that  while  my 
customer's  knees  ride  one  upon  the  other  this  defect 
is  not  observed  when  he  is  walking. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  anatomy  of  the  figure 
has  as  much  to  do  with  constructing  trousers  for 
such  otti->of-the-way  conformations  as  in  the  case  of 
a  perfectly-made  man. 

Previous  to  drafting  for  such  a  figure,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  a  principle  by 
which  we  can  cut  with  certainty  to  fit  a  propor- 
tionately made  man.  But  as  in  practice  we  have  so 
frequently  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  from  this 
standard,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  rules 
which  will  alike  apply  to  all  makes.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  and  investigations  serve,  it  is 
an  impossibility.  Establish  a  basis  of  a  general 
character,  and  then  let  your  observation  and  expe- 
rience do  the  best  they  can  in  guiding  you  to  the 
desired  end. 

A  person  of  any  experience  can  almost  tell  at  a 
glance  the  shape  which  would  suit  the  person  he  is 
measuring.  Styles,  also,  are  so  constantly  changing, 
that  the  shape  which  finds  favour  with  the  public  to- 
day, is  discarded  to-morrow  for  some  fresh  novelty. 
To  be  able  to  meet  them  as  they  spring  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  always  on  the  watch,  and  ever  ready 
to  adapt  one*8  self  to  the  different  forms,  or  a  cutter 
would  soon  find  himself  left  in  the  rear. 

Your  correspondent,  "  Watchful  Eye,"  is  evidently 
anxious  to  open  up  a  subject  which  no  doubt  is  of 
great  importance  even  to  myself;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  find  time  for  such  investigationg. 
I  have  to  earn  my  daily  bread;  however,  I  will  not 
forget  the  hints  given,  and  may  on  some  future 
occasion  have  something  to  say  on  the  matter. 
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HxB  case  of  a  maQ  IS  waistnand  18  bipsi  mightbe 
taken  up  in  yarions  ways.  I  find  that  such  a  mearare 
does  not  always  represent  a  guide  ibr  proportion^  as 
the  haunches  in  such  cases  are  frequently  at  the 
expense  of  the  thigh,  making  it  inclined  to  be  hollow 
instead  of  round ;  hence,  the  front  requires  to  be 
reduced ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  so  much 
provision  for  the  dresSf  as  the  scrotum  in  such  in- 
stances lies  more  in  the  hoUow  of  the  leg.  The  quan- 
tity deducted  from  the  front  will  require  to  be  allowed 
on  oyer  the  haunch,  from  the  knee  upwards,  by  this 
means  giving  a  greater  angle  from  ihe  haunch  to  the 
knee,  and  flattening  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  By 
this  alteration,  the  fleat-Hne  is  made  straighter,  so 
that  you  will  perceive  the  measures  are  not  always  a 
guide  in  cutting. 

I  might  discuss  this  question  at  a  greater  length, 
but  all  experienced  cutters  are  fully  aware  of  the 
effect  of  these  changes,  and  I  will  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  eondnsion  by  inviting  your  correspondent, 
'*  Watchful  Eye,"  to  throw  a  portion  of  his  expe- 
rience into  the  common  lot  with  others  of  your  con- 
tributors who  have  so  cheerfully  communicated  their 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  pages  of  your 
magazine.  We  should  then  have  the  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  by  his  experience  in 
the  trade,  which,  judging  from  his  remarks,  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers;  as,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  the  facility  of  communicating  his  ideas,  and 
has  evidently  thoroughly  studied  the  various  details 
of  his  profession.  I  consider  he  is  also  in  duty 
bound  to  give  it  freely.  I  shall  be  glad  to  follow 
him  up,  so  he  must  now  lead  the  way,  or  you  will 
not  be  troubled  with  anything  more  from  me  for 
some  time*  It  therefore  rests  with  him  to  keep  me 
to  the  work,  and  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  will 
not  show  the  white  feather. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Andebsqk. 
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FOOTMEN'S  DRESS  LIVERY. 


In  some  recent  numbers  of  this  work,  we  published 
illusiratiaui  of  the  undress  liveiy  for  a  coachman,  a 
groom,  and  a  fcotman,  and  also  represented  the 
■fyles  of  great*coat  worn  by  the  two  latter  serrantib. 


We  new  add  to  our  ooilectioa,  by  illu8tntiB|[  die 
style  of  dresa  livery  worn  by  footmen  on  such  ocoa* 
none  and  at  such  times  that  the  coatee  would  be  out 
of  place. 

We  have  selected  a  plam  livttry,  sudi  as  any 
quiet  £imily  might  adopt  for  their  servants,  as  it  is 
more  the  $hape  we  wished  to  illustrate  than  any 
style  of  lacing,  which  might  be  added.  Our  standard 
work,  Thx  Chart  or  Bbitish  Liyebus,  includes 
various  styles  of  livery  adapted  for  special  and  ordi- 
nary wear,  and  is  complete  in  all  the  several  details 
which  Ibrm  so  important  a  feature  in  this  depart- 
ments '  As  a  work  treating  on  this  special  branch  of 
our  trade,  it  may  be  considered  the  most  ccmipre- 
hensive  that  has  ever  been  issued,  and  as  near  per- 
fecUon  in  character  as  could  be  realized.  Tailors 
are  sometimes  consulted  with  resqpect  to  a  particular 
style  of  livery,  and  therefore  such  a  plate  as  that 
issued  with  our  present  number  and  those  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  of  great  service  on 
such  occasions. 

The  shape  of  the  dress  livery-coat  for  a  footman 
is  invariably  round-breasted,  with  a  stand-collar  to 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  neck,  and  run  with  the  edge 
of  the  forepart.  The  quantity  cut  off  at  the  waist- 
seam,  and  the  width  of  the  skirt,  will  be  governed 
by  the  widths  and  quantity  of  the  laces  used  in 
trimming.  We  extract  the  following  particulars 
from  our  work  on  this  subject: — 

The  collar,  as  diagram  14  on  the  sheet  of  patterns 
published  with  this  month's  number,  is  brought  to 
the  end  of  the  neck,  and  the  front  cut  to  run  with 
the  edge  of  the  forepart,  forming  a  graceful  curve  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  There  are  usually  six 
buttons  on  the  right  forepart,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  near  to  the  edge;  and  six  graduated 
notched  holes  on  the  left  forepart  to  correspond. 
The  button-hole  which  is  worked  an  the  waist-seam 
is  2  inches  long,  and  the  top  one  3||,  the  intenreauig 
holes  being  made  of  a  proportionate  length.  When 
there  is  a  row  of  notched  holes  on  each  ibre- 
party  then  the  buttons  are  placed  at  the  bade  of 
them.  We  have  used  the  term  "  notdied  holes,**  bot 
it  is  now  very  usual  to  make  them  of  a  double  cord, 
as  the  appearance  is  the  same,  and  a  *'OfNisidehU>le 
saving  is  effected  in  the  time  for  wolicing  them. 
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There  are  either  pointed  ^/w,  as  diagram  %  sown 
t>n  at  the  waist-Beam,  with  three  buttons  undery 
or  pointed  welti*  These  which  are  but  Terjr 
little  patronized,  are  placed  half  on  the  body  and 
half  on  the  skirti  the  pointed  edge  upwards,  and 
three  buttons  sewn  along  the  centre.  The  bottom 
edge  of  a  welt  requires  to  be  well  stretched  out 
when  sewn  on  to  the  skirt,  otherwise  it  will  con- 
tract the  hip,  and  present  the  centre  falling  in  to 
the  hollow  of  the  waist. 

The  sleere  properly  belonging  to  this  stjrle  of 
coat  has  a  slash  sewn  in  on  the  top-side^  as  shown  on 
diagram  11,  about  1|  inch  irom  the  fbre-mm  seam. 
There  are  three  coat-sized  buttons  on  the  sbtfh,  of 
which  diagram  8  is  a  pattern;  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  work  two  holes,  the  third  button  not  being 
required  to  be  used.  A  portion  of  the  buttons  is 
concealed  by  that  part  of  the  skere  which  projects 
oyer  the  back  of  the  slash.  The  centre  point  should 
be  in  a  line  with  the  top-edge  of  the  cuff.  The  slash 
may  be  merely  sewn  on  to  the  top-side  sleeye,  and 
fastened  down  all  round;  and  a  two-button  cuff 
made  up  in  the  regular  way.  In  that  case,  plain 
flexible  or  coyered  buttons  would  be  substituted  for 
the  crest  buttons  at  the  back  of  the  cuff,  so  as  not 
to  be  seen.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  making 
up  a  slash-sleeye  are,  the  sleeye  can  be  cut  smaller 
at  the  hand,  and  the  points  of  the  slash  are  kept  in 
better  form  than  when  left  loose,  as  in  the  other 
method.  Sometimes  there  is  a  notched  hole  at  each 
end  of  collar,  about  four  inches  long,  with  a  brecut- 
sized  button  at  the  back,  or  a  laced  hole  of  the  same 
length,  formed  by  a  three-eighths  yellum  lace,  the 
front  and  back  of  the  hole  being  made  parallel  with 
the  end  of  the  collar.  The  button  is  in  that  case 
placed  ofi,  instead  of  at  the  bads  of  the  lace.  There 
are  two  medium-sized  hooks  and  eyes--either  gilt  or 
plated,  to  match  the  buttons — sewn  on  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  forepart,  by  means  of  which  the 
coat  is  fastened  when  required. 

When  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  flaps  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  coat,  the  forepart,  facings,  collar,  and 
skirt-linings  are  made  of  cloth.  When  they  are  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  coat,  it  is  usual  to  line  the 
coat  throughout  with  shalloon  to  match  them.  There 
are  always  side-edges,  and  when .  the  coat  is  lined 


with  shalloon  it  is  usual  to  line  them  and  the  flaps 
with  the  same.  There  is  one  button  at  the  hip,  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  side-edge,  and  one  at  ihe  bottom. 

A  single-breasted  skirted  waistcoat,  as  shown  on 
diagram  8,  with  pointed  flaps  (diagram  4),  and  a 
stand-up  collar  (diagram  12),  is  ihe  proper  s^le  for 
a  dress-waistcoat.  The  collar  is  brought  to  the  front, 
and  cut  off  with  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  forepart, 
to  show  the  shirt  There  are  usually  fiye  or  six 
buttons  at  front,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  ftsten  the 
waistcoat  high  up.  The  skirt  commences  from  an 
inch^aboye  the  full  length  of  a  morning- waistcoat. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  flaps  are  tacked  down 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  openings  of  the 
pocket  are  underpeath.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  a 
ketch  on  to  the  front  of  the  right  forepart  for  the 
buttons,  beginning  from  the  top,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
skirts  may  diyerge  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  waistcoat  The  side-seams  are  closed  only  to 
the  top  of  the  skirts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
skirt  cut  on  to  the  back  is  not  so  long  as  that  allowed 
on  to  the  forepart;  this  is  correct.  The  flaps  and 
skirts  are  lined  with  shalloon  to  match,  and  the  out- 
side backs  made  of  the  same.  The  seams  are  sewn 
double  for  strength.  We  recommend  not  to  put 
sleeyes  to  footmen's  dress-waistcoats. 

Breeches  for  dress  are  worn  yery  short,  so  as 
only  to  reach  to  the  small  under  the  knee.  They 
are  cut  easy  to  the  thigh,  but  not  full,  and  to  fit 
smartly  at  the  knee.  They  are  inyariably  made 
with  ''split  flill,**  and  "frog-mouth**  pockets,  with 
welts. 

There  are  three  small  crest-buttons  at  the  knee, 
seyen-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  side-seam  of  the 
top-side  is  not  cut  yery  forward  at  the  bottom.  The 
top-side  is  held  on  a  little  in  making  up,  and  the 
under-side  stretched  out  A  garter  of  the  same 
material  as  the  breeches,  «bout  seyen-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide,  but  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  buckle, 
is  sewn  on.  It  is  lined  with  linen  or  cloth  like  the 
frog-mouth  fiudngs.  A  button-hole  is  worked  for 
the  buckle,  and  the  lining  left  loose  at  the  back,  or 
an  extra  piece  sewn  on.  Some  trades  substitute 
cloth  for  the  garter  instead  of  plush.  Plush  breeches 
require  to  be  out  a  little  higher  upwards,  and  a  trifle 
longer  in  the  leg  as  well  as  easier  generally,  to  allow, 
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for  the  Btabbornnesfl  of  the  article  And  the  large  seams 
taken. 

When  a  lace  garter  is  worn,  the  breeches  reqnire 
t^  be  cut  longer,  as  it  is  sewn  on  to  them,  and  not  at 
the  bottom,  as  in  an  ordinary  garter.  It  falls  short 
at  the  under-side  about  two  inches.  When  a  fringe 
is  added,  it  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  piece  of  the 
same  lace,  about  two  inches  long,  and  the  other  end 
sewn  on  to  the  under-side,  at  front  of  the  hole  for  the 
buckle.  Instead  of  sewing  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
not  lining  the  edge  as  formerly,  it  is  now  customaiy  to  . 
cut  the  under*side  of  the  breeches  longer  at  the  part 
under  the  buckle. 

Craiters,  as  diagrams  10  and  15,  are  made  of  drab 
cassimere,  or  of  black  cloth  in  mourning.  They  reach 
from  just  above  the  top  of  th  t  garter  to  the  sole  of 
the  shoe.  They  are  cut  to  fit  well  round  the  top, 
easily  at  the  calf,  and  moderately  loose  round  the  . 
ankle.  There  are  seven  covei^d  moles  down  the 
side  at  regular  distances.  The  tongue — ^as  diagram 
10— is  rather  large,  and  covers  the  foot  well.  It  is 
generally  whole,  and  stretched  at  the  edges,  where  it 
is  sewn  into  the  gaiter,  and  shrunk  in  at  the  centre? 
to  produce  the  requisite  hollow  on  the  instep.  Some- 
times they  are  cut  with  a  seam  down  the  centre.  It 
is  quite  immaterial. 

When  the  collar,  flaps,  and  cuffs  are  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  coat,  and  whether  laced  or  plain,  it 
is  usual  to  make  the  waistcoat,  breeches,  and  lining 
of  the  coat  to  match  it.  The  flaps  and  cuffs  may 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  coat,  and  the  collar 
of  another,  if  not  laced.  Sometimes,  when  the 
colour  of  the  facings  is  very  delicate,  the  cuffs  are 
made  to  match  the  coat,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
their  being  soon  soiled.  The  colour  of  the  coat 
and  of  the  facings,  and  of  the  button,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  colours  in  the  crest.  Dress-breeches 
may  be  made  of  plush  or  of  cloth.  The  Jatter  is 
considered  more  stylish,  and  the  former  is  more 
general. 
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On  one  of  the  plates  we  illustrate  a  style  of  jacket 
which  is  always  more  or  less  in  demand.  We  have 
not  much  novelty  in  style  to  notice.  They  vary 
from  time  to  time  in  length,  and  in  the  width  of  the 
lapel,  but  the  character  of  the  garment  is  much 
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influenced  by  the  pattern  and  article  in  which  it  ia 
made  up.  The  fancy  coatings,  in  a  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  checks  in  the  same  make  of  goods  and  in  a 
coarser  quality,  are  much  in  demand  this  season. 

The  other  figure  represents  the  back  view  of  a 
frock-coat,  the  front  of  which  we  published  in  our 
May  number. 

We  have  given  an  illustration  on  another  plate  of 
a  style  of  out-door  jacket  for  ladies.  Made  up  in  a 
light  colour  and  a  suitable  article,  and  trimmed  with 
some  darker  colour,  it  has  a  smart  appearance. 

On  the  same  plate  we  publish  a  becoming  style 
of  dress  for  a  little  boy  to  wear  at  the  sea-side  or  in 
the  country.  It  is  cut  like  a  "  sac,"  short  and  full, 
and  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  narrow  belt  and 
a  button  and  hole.  There  are  three  buttons  and 
holes  at  front,  and  the  corners  of  the  front-edge  are 
rounded  off  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  collar,  and 
the  neck  is  cut  moderately  low.  The  sleeve  is 
wide,  and  gathered  in  to  a  narrow  wrist-band  and 
fastened  with  a  button  and  hole.  The  back  is  cut 
whole  and  broad.  Checks  in  angola  or  a  thin  make 
of  Cheviot  are  very  effective  in  this  style.  The 
edges  are  turned  in  and  stitched  narrow. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1586  and  1587. 


Diagrams  1  and  5,  are  the  pattern  of  the  pair  of 
trousers  referred  to  by  Mr.  John  Anderson  in  his 
communication  which  appears  in  the  present 
number. 

We  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  that  they 
may  not  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  pattern  in 
their  own  connexions,  but  if,  unfortunately,  they  may 
have  among  their  customers  any  figures  for  which  the 
shape  may  apply,  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  but 
too  thankful  to  our  correspordent  for  the  assistance 
which  his  pattern  will  be  to  them,  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
time  in  investigating  the  requirements  of  this  pan* 
ticular  conformation  of  legs.  To  those  who  are 
disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  the 
various  forms  which  come  under  their  notioe  in  the 
way  of  business,  the  shape  of  the  pair  of  trousers 
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fihown  by  the  diagrams,  and  Mr.  Anderaon's  des- 
cription of  the  make  of  his  customer,  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  inquiring  into  the  e£fect  desired  to  be 
produced,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  for  so  great 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  shape. 

Diagrams  2,  3,  6,  7,  9, 11,  and  14,  are  the  pattern 
of  a  footman's  dress  liyery-coat,  single-breasted,  and 
with  a  round  front* 

Diagrams  4,  8, 12,  and  16,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
waistcoat  to  correspond  with  the  coat 

Diagrams  10  and  15,  are  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
gaiters  for  a  footman. 

Diagram  IS,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  dress 
breeches  for  a  footman. 


MnWMIMI. 


TAILORING  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A  paper  on  the  aboye  question  was  read  by  Mr. 
Tapson,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
City  of  London  Society  of  Practical  Tailors,  and,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  lecturer,  we  haye  been  favoured 
with  his  MS.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
remarks. 

From  the  title,  as  it  appeared  in  the  prospectus  of 
lectures  issued  by  the  society,  of  which « we  pub- 
lished a  copy  in  a  former  number,  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  lecturer  intended  to  review 
the  past  and  present  state  of  our  trade,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  comparison  between  the  conditions  of 
things  as  they  existed  at  the  two  periods.  We  find, 
howeyer,  that  Mr.  Tapson  has  treated  the  question 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  as  our  readers  will 
judge  for  themselves  from  our  extracts. 

The  lecturer  opened  his  remarks  by  admitting 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  so  wide  a  subject  within 
the  scope  of  a  short  essay;  and  stated  'Uhat  his 
limited  observations  might  lead  to  a  more  lengthened 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  question." 

He  would  not  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  tailor- 
ing from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  as  it 
would  involve  an  amount  of  research  which  might 
jnake  an  antiquarian  heutate  to  undertake  the  task. 
S»  stated  that  his  object  was  simply  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  which  his  connexion  with  the  trade  has 
aoggested. 

Speaking  of  the  ongia  of  clothio^,  Mr.  Tapeon 


observes:  ''The  tailor's  art  .is  a  necessity.  Td 
drape  or  clothe  the  human  figure  has  been  a  study 
among  aU  civilized  communities,  and  we  first  get  a 
glimpse  of  this  feeling  in  the  history  of  our  first 
ancestors,  who,  when  they  had  eaten  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  had  their  eyes  opened  to  their 
condition,  made  themselves  aprons  by  sewing  fig- 
leaves  together — a  lesson,  by-the-by,  that  we  should 
not  exclude  female  labour." 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  coyering  the  body 
originated  in  warm  climates  from  a  sense  of  decency, 
and  in  cold  climates  from  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  promoting  the  circulation  by  artificial  warmth. 

**  The  form  and  nature  of  the  covering  would  de- 
pend upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  individuals  aud  the 
materials  at  their  command.  Vegetable  substances 
would  be  ayailable  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  skins 
of  animals  in  the  Frigid.  Every  new  generation 
has  turned  to  advantage  the  advances  of  sicienoe 
and  civilization,  and  ayailed  itself  of  the  improye- 
ments  which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  this 
onward  march  of  knowledge,  by  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  their  clothing,  and  to  gratify  the  gradual  love 
for  luxury,  by  imparting  a  more  artistic  appearance. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  tailor*s  art, 
as  much  as  any  other,  has  tended  to  foster  an  im- 
proyed  taste  in  dress,  and  to  engender  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  adyantage  of  combining  grace  with 
comfort  in  the  different  articles  of  clothing  coming 
within  their  sphere,  and  which  the  advancement  of 
•civilization  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lation so  materially  assisted  in  promoting, 

"Having  thus  briefly  stated  my  idea  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  trade,  I  pass  over  the  intervening 
period  of  history  which  elapsed  between  that  to  which 
I  was  referring  and  one  which  Will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  members — ^namely,  from 
18d0  to  1840— when  < broad  cloth'  was  sold  at 
25s.  the  yard  and  upwards,  and  was  principally  cut 
by  that  yery  ingenious,  if  unscientific,  method  known 
as  the  *  old  thirds.*  This  period  'may,  I  think,  be 
•yiewed  as  representing  the  paimif  days  of  tailoring — 
at  all  events,  for  masters — for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  in  London  and  laxge  provincial  towns  the  master 
tailors  were  then  making  large  profits.  There  was 
little  or  no  competition;  they  could  almost  command 
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their  own  prioes;  and  many,  his  well  kaowiiy  tmeiwwd 
condderable  fortunes. 

**  The  jonmejmeii  at  that  time  aiwained  a  digni- 
fied bearing;  they  were  pfoiid  of  their  art,  and 
jealous  of  maintaining  its  position.  But,  alas  for 
this  happ7  state  of  thingsl  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
masters  and  the  dignity  of  the  joomeymen  were  both 
to  be  disturbed;  and  I  will  endearour  to  show  by 
what  means  this  was  effected. 

^  During  the  apparent  lull  which  followed  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peninsular  and  the  Continental  war, 
by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  men  turned  their  attention 
to  political  and  social  questions,  and  among  the  latter 
was  the  grievance  that  the  artizan  was  not  sufficiently 
well  paid  for  his  labour,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
public  thought  they  were  paying  too  much  for  their 
▼aiioos  commoditiei.  Simultaneously  a  demand  was 
made  by  the  journeymen  for  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  by  the  public  for  a  reform  in  their  tailor's  bills, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  merely  confined  to  that  par- 
ticular body,  but  was  equally  intended  to  apply  to  all 
branches  of  trade.  Then  arose,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
a  iBFolution  in  the  tailoring  trade.  A  strike  ensued, 
and  the  effects  of  that  strike  produced  a  radical 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  trade,  affecting  the 
masters,  the  workmen,  and  the  public  in  general.  By 
mea|is  of  a  great  influx  of  foreign  labour,  the  strike 
was  frustrated  in  its  object,  and  was  but  of  short 
duration.  The  consequence  was  that  a  large  amount 
of  unproductire  labour  was  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  shrewd  capitalists  seized  the  opportunity  to 
utilise  the  superabundant  hands  by  creating  ready- 
made  clothing  establishments,  thus  cheapening 
clothes  to  the  wearer  and  lowering  the  wages 
of  the  workman,  which  is  a  sure  cause  for  de- 
terioration in  workmanship. 

*^  Lei  me  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  strikes,  and 
ascertain  if  they  are  necessary,  and  if  they  are  pro- 
ductrre  of  any  good  results  to  the  workmen.  You 
may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  reply  that  the  illustration 
I  have  just  given  proves  that  a  strike  is  a  failure 
and  a  great  blunder;  but,  after  some  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  ezperienoe  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  workman  is 
benefited  eventually  by  a  strike. 

**  It  is  true  that  labour  is  a  commodity,  and  its 
value  will  always  be  r^guUited  by  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  strikes  are  often  ill-timed ;  still  I 


maintain  that  too  little  oousideration  has  been  shown 
for  labour,  and  not  a  sufficient  remuneration  paid  to 
the  artisan  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity.  What  in- 
ducement is  there  for  a  man  to  study  his  trade, 
when  the  most  he  can  earn  will  barely  keep  himself 
and  family  decent,  to  say  nothing  of  making  any 
provision  against  sickness  or  old  age? 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  science  and  mechanical 
inventions  have  rendered  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
easy  to  the  capitalist,  so  the  artisan — ^who  has,  no 
doubt,  frequently  been  of  great  service  to  the  man 
of  science  in  carrying  out  his  inventions — should 
also  share  in  the  benefits  which  he  has,  in  a  certain 
degree,  assisted  in  creating. 

<<  Betuming  to  the  strike  of  1884,  the  rate  of  wages 
in  town  at  that  time  was,  I  believe,  6d.  per  hour, 
and  2  days  6  hours  was  allowed  for  a  dress  or  frock 
coat ;  but,  as  some  of  you  know,  few  men  could  make 
a  coat  as  they  were  then  made  in  the  time.  Garments 
were  becoming  very  heavy;  coats  were  rantered 
across  the  waist,  and  sometimes  the  side-body  was 
also  rantered.  Three  holes  in  the  sleeve,  edged,  and 
collar  of  an  interminable  length.  What  man,  I 
would  ask,  could,  single-handed,  earn  86s.  a  week  on 
such  work?  In  the  country  the  prices  were  much 
lower.  At  Tiverton,  where  I  was  apprenticed,  the 
wages  paid  for  a  coat  made  as  I  have  just  described, 
was  the  munificent  sum  of  6s.  6d.,  and  a  waistcoat 
2a.  I  have  known  a  man  to  work  for  a  whole  week, 
and  earn  10s.  It  was  found  that  men  could  not 
make  the  wages  at  these  prices ;  day  work  was,  con- 
sequently, discontinued  to  a  great  extent,  and  one 
man  perhaps  kept  on  to  instruct  any  apprentice. 

^<  It  appears  to  me  that  with  such  a  state  of  things 
the  journeymen  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  demanding 
a  higher  rate  of  wages.** 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  review  the  past 
and  present  social  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  spread  of  education,  and  attri- 
buted to  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  work- 
men, the  better  conception  they  had  of  the  justice  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  made  a  demand  for  the 
opportunity  of  improving  their  position  in  society. 

He  spoke  of  tailors  going  to  farm-houses,  and  work- 
ing for  the  &rmers  and  their  fiimily,  as  it  was  formerly 
practised,  and  adverted  to  the  custom  of  binding 
apprentices  fox  the  long  period  of  seven  years.  He 
commented  on  the  demoraHaing  effect  which  was 
frequently  produced  upon  the  boy  by  associating 
witii  the  men  in  the  shop.     To  this  he  partly  attri* 
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buted  the  decline  in  the  number  of  apprentices  from 
respectable  families>  and  thought  that  people  just 
above  the  working  classes  considered  it  derogatory 
to  let  their  sons  learn  the  tailoring  business.  From 
a  feeling  of  pride,  thej  were  anxious  that  their 
children  should  aspire  to  something  abore  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mechanic,  although  many  would  not  be  so 
well  off  if  engaged  as  clerks  in  merchants*  houses, 
with  a  certain  appearance  to  keep  up  suitable  to 
their  calling.  Masters  were  averse  to  taking  appren- 
tices, from  a  feeling  of  the  responsibility  it  would 
involve,  and  of  the  trouble  it  would  entail  on  them ; 
consequently  we  have  to  look  to  the  reformatories 
for  our  supply  of  journeymen,  or  to  the  sons  of 
journeymen.  But  the  former  bring  with  them, 
in  many  instances,  the  germs  of  vice,  and  the  latter 
not  learning  their  trade  so  well  at  home  as  they 
would  ^ith  a  stranger,  leave  before  they  arc  pro- 
ficient, and  seldom  have  the  opportunity  afterwards 
of  completing  their  knowledge,  to  make  them  com- 
petent for  their  business.  Although  there  are  some 
bright  exceptions  in  the  first  cat^ory,  still  it  may 
be  argued  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  way  of  pro« 
curing  a  supply.  '<  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  by 
the  progress  making  in  society,  and  the  necessity 
which  it  entails  for  an  increased  excellence  in  art 
and  manufactures,  a  stimulus  will  be  given  which 
will  produce  a  higher  class  of  mechanics,  and  any 
not  up  to  the  standard  will  be  left  in  the  rear." 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  existence  of  the 
'*  slop  *'  system,  and  pointed  out  its  baneful  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  journeyman.  He  likened  the 
condition  of  the  workman  so  situated  to  that  of  one 
on  whom  the  ugliest  creature  in  creation — a  vampire 
— ^was  preying,  and  consuming  his  vitals;  while  the 
middleman  throve,  and  fattened  to  repletion. 

<'  Notwithstanding  the  unfiivourable  picture  of  this 
state,  it  has  its  uses  by  employing  the  lowest  and 
unskilful  class  of  operatives,  who  would  otherwise 
become  x>aupers  and  die  of  starvation.  The  evil  might 
be  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
high  prices,  and  give  employment  to  journeymen  of 
this  standard,  whose  work  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  made  up  come  within  the  price  they  can  only 
afford.  The  'export'  trade  has  also  created  a 
great  demand  for  low-class  work.  In  time  the 
persons  for  whom  this  supply  was  created,  as  they 
grow  in  prosperity  and  intelligence,  look  for  some 
improvement  in  the  articles  of  their  dress,  and  this 
circumstance  will  show  the  necessity  for  fostering  a 
superior  class  of  journeymen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  workmen  in  our 
trade,  and  it  is  a  diOScult  matter  to  say  how  we  shall 
supply  the  deficiency. 

**  I  would  suggest  that  employers  should  encourage 
any  man  whom  he  finds  excels  in  his  business,  so 
that  he  may,  when  practicable,  impart  his  knowledge 
and  skill  to  others  desirous  of  improving  themselves. 
I  believei  however,  the  most  effective  plan  would  be 
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to  establish  some  kind  of  an  institution  or  guild 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  many  of  the  con- 
tinental cities,  and  offer  annually  prizes  for  the  best 
made  garment.  This  would  act  as  an  inoentire  to 
excellence,  and  stimulate  young  men  in  the  trade  to 
seek  the  distinction  which  would  necessarily  attach 
to  the  fortunate  holders  of  these  prizes. 

'<  The  practice  of  men  working  at  their  homes  has 
acted  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  by 
doing  away  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  opportunity 
which  workshops  offered  for  the  communication  of 
ideas  from  one  to  the  other.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  advocate  these  shops,  although  they  may 
have  some  advantages;  for  the  men,  if  married,  can, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  fiunilies,  get  through  a 
much  larger  amount  of  work,  and  widi  his  superin- 
tendence much  of  it  might  be  turned  out  as  well  as 
if  done  by  himself. 

*'  The  plan  I  would  suggest  would  be  to  establish 
clubs  where  the  men  might  meet  together  of  an 
evening  and  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  trade. 
A  lecture  or  an  essay  might  occasionally  be  given 
by  an  employer,  or  a  workman  of  practical  expe- 
rience. These  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
emulation  among  his  class,  and  make  him  take  a 
greater  pride  in.  his  calling.  This,  however,  would 
require  funds,  and  ^  organized  staff  to  carry  out 
all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  there  would  be 
the  difficulty.  The  social  condition  of  the  man 
would  be  improved,  while,  under  the  present  system, 
his  home  is  so  commonly  the  abode  of  wretchedness 
and  squalor,  from  which  he  seeks  a  relief  too  gene- 
rally in  degrading  pursuits,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
own  health  and  character  as  a  member  of  society, 
as  also  to  the  prejudice  of  his  intelligence  as  a 
workman. 

''Although  a  regeneration  of  journeymen-tailors 
may  appear  remote,  I  maintain  that  they  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  general  laws  of  progress.  There 
condition  is  more  hopefiil  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Their  labour  is  less  and  pay  better. 
The  new  scheme  of  education  vrill  affect  them  as  weU 
as  all  other  operatives,  and  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  them  and  the  future  generation,  by  the 
development  of  intellect  and  the  dbsemination  of 
improved  ideas. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  that  the  fiitura  is 
hopefiil ;  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  I  have  faith 
in  the  world^s  destiny,  and  believe  that  perfection  is 
the  goal  to  which  it  is  tending.  Let  tailors,  then, 
take  courage,  for  as  the  resources  of  nature  and  art 
are  developed,  and  taste  cultivated,  so  will  good 
workmanship  be  in  request  and  obtained,  and  a  sense 
of  right  will  predominate  which  will  award  remune- 
ration for  that  excellence.  Have  no  fear,  then,  that 
the  tailoring  trade  will  decline.  Be  assured  that 
the  tailor^s  art  will  ever  keep  pace  with  the  advanc- 
ing state  of  society,  and  that  it  will  find  its  proper 
place  in  the  annals  which  may  hereafter  record  the 
achievements  of  industry  and  skill." 
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TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE   "  OUETTE  OF  PASHIOM. 

Dub  Snt, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  letter  Itodi  your 
Taluable  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  nuniber  of  your  work,  the 
GAZbTTE  OF  Fashion.  The  diagram  which  ac- 
companied hia  remarks  is  another  illnatration  of  "  the 
pursait  of  knowledge  under  difficnltiea." 

Your  correspondent  offers  it  as  his  opinion  that  I 
am  anxious  to  open  up  the  subject  of  tronsei  cut- 
ting, which  is  of  great  importance  to  eTery  member 
of  our  profession.  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  suppo- 
silion.  I  do  want  to  open  out  the  subject,  because 
I  am  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  method 
by  which  they  are  cut,  and  am  continually  having 
my  eyes  offended  by  the  hideous  bags  which  I  see 
hanging  in  huge  wrinklca  and  unsightly  blotches 


round  the  anatomy  of  my  fellow-men.  Among  the 
many  abortions  produced  in  cloth  under  the  name 
of  cheap  fashionable  trousers,  there  is  one  particular 
"  trade  mark  "  which  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  study  of 
enlightened  minds.  Walking  through  the  street  of  a 
lai^  proTincial  town,  I  happened  to  espy  it,  and  as 
I  journeyed  on,  musing,  I  could  not  but  wonder  what 
this  singular  "  trade  mark  "  could  mean.  There  it 
was,  perfectly  discernible — a  crease  running  from 
the  side-seam  in  a  diagonal  direction  down  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  curving  round  the  back  of  the  knee, 
and  running  upwards  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the 
fork.  Practical  cutters  will  at  once  recognize  it,  from 
my  description,  as  that  peculiar  kind  of  misfit  which 
is  made  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name  of  the 
"  horse-shoe  crease." 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  wandered  on,  that 
the  "  horse-shoe  "  brand  must  have  some  particular 
meaning  which  a  persevering  mind  might  success- 
fully ioTOstigate. 

Newton,  by  the  force  of  genius,  laid  bare  to  the 
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minds  of  his  fellow-men  the  principle  of  thoie  laws 
which  hold  the  planets  in  their  course.  The  geologist 
digs  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  through  ages  past.  The  antiquarj 
collects  and  keenly  scans  those  stone  tablets  which 
have  engraved  upon  their  surface  the  history  of 
ancient  empires  and  kings.  Be  it,  then,  our  task  to 
lay  bare  another  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  so 
that  future  generations  ''  as  they  run  may  read  ;*' 
and  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  ''  that  we  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  and  ears  which  hear  not,  neither  do  we 
understand." 

In  the  first  place,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  we 
shall  always  discover  a  hidden  meaning  under  every- 
thing, if  we  have  but  ihe  ability  to  find  it  out. 
Secondly,  I  want  to  make  out  the  particular  meaning 
which  is  hidden  under  the  term  "  horse-shoe  crease." 
Is  it  produced  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  customer,  or  is  it  the  result  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  nature,  in  one  of  her 
freaks,  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  give  a  gentle, 
but  effectual  hint  as  to  the  cause  which  produces  this 
monstrosity?  Let  us  ask  the  question  how  it  is  that 
this  misfit  takes  the  peculiar  form  of  the  "horse- 
shoe ;**  why  it  does  not  follow  a  zigzag  direction,  or  a 
serpentine  shape  like  the  letter  "  S,"  or  form  an 
acute  angle  like  the  letter  <<y?"  Since  this  letter 
stands  for  victort/j  and  the  feature  is  clearly  an  illus- 
tration of  a  defeat,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not 
found  the  clue  in  this  last  explanation.  In  an  old 
phrenological  chart  which  lately  came  under  my 
notice,  one  of  the  organs  is  represented  with  the 
figure  of  a  donkey,  and  called  in  the  list,  obstinacy, 
or  stupidity.  Now,  the  inference  is  that  if  the 
donkey  is  the  emblem  of  stupidity,  the  man  who  is 
endowed  with  the  largest  development  of  this  ques- 
tionable gifl,  must  approach  the  nearest  to  the  species 

• 

known  as  the  ass;. and,  this  admitted,  we  may  reason- 
ably presume — ^arguing  from  analogy— that  when 
nature  has  set  her  stamp  upon  the  article  under  dis- 
cussion, she  unmistakably  intended  us  to  understand 
that  the  "  horse-shoe"  was  placed  where  we  find  it, 
with  a  meaning — namely,  to  denote  the  genuine  brand 
of  the  "  ass's  masterpiece,"  the  only  title  to  which 
many  of  the  fashionable  trousers  of  the  present  day 
can  lay  any  claim  as  works  of  art. .   It  is  with  a 


view  to  remedy,  if  possible,  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  out  the  ideas 
of  Mr.  Andeivon,  or  of  any  other  gentlemen  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  give  the  trade  the  benefit  of  their 
ability  and  eKperience ;  being  quite  willing  to  throw 
my  mite  in  among  the  general  contributions  of  ideas. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  open  the  discussion  by 
sending  an  article  for  insertion  in  your  next  number, 
trusting  others  will  follow  up  the  subject. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  truly, 

"Watchful  Ete." 


MA«A<«*«*«MW»««i«ft««i««««l*l» 


Dear  Sir, 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Mr.  Tapson's 
leoture  should  appear  in  the  number  of  your  publica- 
tion immediately  following  that  in  which  the  letter 
from  your  correspondent,  "  J.  W.,"  appears,  as  the 
views  expressed  by  the  two  writers  are  so  widely 
diflf^nt,  and  the  ideas  entertained  by  these  two 
gentlemen  are  so  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Your  former  correspondent  comments  on  the  past 
and  present  states  of  the  trade,  and  on  some  of  the 
causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  explaia  the  falling  off 
in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  workmanship  of 
our  times.  From  his  position  as  a  master  or  em- 
ployer of  labour,  his  sympathies  are  perceptibly  with 
his  class ;  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  not  indisposed 
to  consider  what  is  best  calculated  to  conduce  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  journeyman. 

From  the  heading  of  your  account  of  Mr.  Tapson's 
lecture,  I  was  led  to  think  that,  as  a  practical  man, 
he  was  about  to  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
trade  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cutting  or  of  the  making 
up,  with  those  in  past  times;  and  I  thought,  with 
such  a  purport,  he  would  be  able  to  draw  a  favour- 
able picture,  at  all  events,  of  the  former  as  it  exists 
in  our  time,  if  he  could  not  speak  so  favourably  of 
the  other  by  comparison.  Judging  by  your  remarks 
you  appear  to  be  under  the  same  impression,  and 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  from  the  lecturer — 
who,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  capable  for  the 
task — <&  review  of  our  trade  as  it  has  existed  in  past 
times,  and  so  bring  us  down  to  the  present  period. 
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Showing  the  different  phases  it  has  gone  through, 
marking  the  peculiar  features  which  have  character- 
ized it  at  different  times,  and  pointing  out  any  par- 
ticular i^nogress  or  advancement  which  has  been 
distinguished  at  anj  period  of  the  history  of  our 
trade.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  subjecti  there  would  be 
ample  scope  for  some  interesting  matter  properly 
treated,  and  that  much  valuable  information  might 
be  obtained  from  such  an  investigation.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Tapson  was  at  liberty  to  treat  the  subject  in  any 
way  he  thought  proper,  and  to  bring  out  what,  in  his 
opinion,  he  c<msidered  the  most  salient  points  of  the 
question;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  should  have  given  so  much  undue  promi* 
nence  to  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the 
less  pleasing  feature — ^namely,  the  character  and  cause 
of  strikes,  with  their  consequences. 

Your  correspondent, ''  J.  W.,"  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  oUr  trade  at  the  present 
time,  compared  with  former  periods,  with  a  practical 
view  of  the  subject;  and,  by  the  evidence  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  point,  clearly  shows,  at  least  to  his 
own  satisikction,  that  there  is  cause  to  deplore  the 
falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  journeyman.  He  refers  to  the  quantity  of  tradt 
whidi  it  was  customary  to  put  into  garments  for- 
merly, without  going  back  to  any  very  distant 
period,  and  gives  the  prices  which  were  paid  at  the 
scale  of  wages  then  acknowledged.  He  remarks 
that  he  '^  does  not  remember  that  any  great  distress 
was  experienced  by  men  not  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  themselves  by  their  work  at  the 
wages  then  paid  according  to  the  log  in  use.**  Mr. 
Tapson,  in  his  lecture,  refers  to  the  state  of  things 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
War  as  the  primary  cause  which  engendered  the 
dissatiafiiction  then  noticeable  in  the  working  classes. 
Why  he  should  fix  upon  that  particular  period  is 
not  quite  dear  to  me,  as  the  experience  of  our  times 
plainly  shows  us  that  it  ia  not  a  necessary  feature  in 
disputes,  that  the  mind  of  the  workman  should  be 
free  from  any  particular  question  which  might 
CTgage  his  attention  and  occupy  his  thoughts.  It 
ia  usually  when  trade  is  at  its  beat,  and  work  ple&ti- 
iul,  that  the  opportunify  is  taken  to  make  new 


claims  for  a  further  advance  of  wages,  or  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour;  so  that  it  would 
a[^ar  that  the  occupation  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
journeyman  or  mechanic  by  his  daily  work  does  not 
so  wholly  engross  his  mind,  but  that  he  can  find 
both  time  and  dispoaition  to  discuss  such  matters. 

Referring  to  the  period  between  1830  and  1840, 
which  the  lecturer  terms  the  "paimjf  da^B  of  ta3ar^ 
infff**  at  Uaat  for  masUn^  he  remarks  that  **  the 
journeymen  at  that  time  assumed  a  dignified  bear- 
ing— ^they  were  proud  of  their  art,  and  jealous  of 
maintaining  its  position."  Considering  the  odium 
which,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  was  attached 
to  the  calling  of  our  trade — ^to  masters  as  wdl  as  to 
journeymen  employed  at  it— -*I  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Tapscm  would  have  rcgoioed  at  the  |»re- 
wsd  social  position  of  the  operative  tailors,  unless, 
as  one  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  he  thought 
that  the  qualification  of  a  journeyman- tailor  stood 
higher  at  the  time  he  mentions  than  it  does  under 
the  present  state  of  things— that  he  was  more  pro- 
ficient in  his  art  than  is  generally  found  in  the  jour- 
neymen of  the  present  age. 

The  picture  he  draws  of  the  position  in  which 
aspirants  to  the  trade  were  formerly  placed,  would 
suggest  an  inquiry  whether  workshops  were  the  best 
places  for  a  youth  to  learn  his  trade;  and  whether, 
when  practicable,  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  place 
an  apprentice  with  a  steady  and  respectable  journey- 
man working  at  his  own  house,  until  sufficiently 
advanced  at  his  trade  and  of  age  to  take  his  place  on 
the  board  with  men.  Fortunately,  the  lecturer  him- 
self demonstrates  the  remedy  for  this  evil  by  placing 
reliance  on  the  effect  which  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  are  to 
produce  upon  all  classes  of  society,  but  more  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  operative  class. 

Mr.  Tapson  is  evidently  a  well-wisher  to  all  en- 
gaged in  his  particular  trade,  and  desirous  for  their 
progress;  and  the  scheme  he  proposes  as  a  means  to 
forward  this  development  of  their  intelligence  is 
commendable;  but  I  should  fear  its  practicability, 
judging  from  what  experience  we  have  had  of 
similar  institutions,  which  have  been  found  to  become 
opportunities  for  discussing  any  other  subjects  than 
those  for  which  they  were  established.  Still,  I  should 
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be  sorry  bj  any  observation  of  mine  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  attempi|  and  should  be  but  too  happy 
to  witness  their  perfect  success,  to  the  utmost  of  the 
proposer's  wishes.  • 

The  plan  adopted"  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  of 
Master  Tailors  of  Paris,  which  you  described  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  your  monthly  magazine,  of  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  workmanship,  might, 
I  consider,  be  adopted  in  this  country  with  equally 
good  result,  and  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  conduce 
to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work, 
by  imparting  a  stimulus  for  increased  exertion,  and 
an  interest  in  that  on  which  the  workmen  were  occu- 
pied. Such  a  scheme,  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
leading  houses  in  the  town,  might  be  tried,  at  least, 
and  the  result  would  determine  whether  it  should  be 
persevered  in,  or  allowed  to  &11  without  any  satisfac- 
tory issue. 

Although  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Tapson  in  some  of 
the  conclusions  he  arrives  at,  as  also  in  some  of  the 
remedies  he  recommends,  I  am  entirely  with  him  in 
his  suggestion  that  masters  should  encourage  any 
signs  of  excellence  in  their  men,  so  as  to  draw  out 
the  abilities  which  may  be  noticed  in  any  man  in 
their  employ.  The  trade,  as  a  body,  will  also  endorse 
his  hopes  for  the  future,  which  he  draws  in  such 
glowing  colours,  and  in  which  he  evidently  has  a 
firm  conviction. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully. 


TAILORS'  SHEARS. 


Any  cutter  who  has  had  a  fair  experience  in  his 
professional  duties  will  readily  admit  the  important 
part  shears  play  in  carrying  them  out,  and  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  difference  in  degree  of  comfort  and 
expedition  when  they  are  constructed  on  a  correct 
principle. 

Weight  was  formerly  considered  a  sine  qud  non  in 
the  manufacture  of  tailors'  shears,  as,  owing  to  the 
erroneous  idea  of  the  proper  position  of  the  leverage, 
the  weight  in  the  upper  blade,  by  its  own  action, 
was  required  to  cut  through  the  thick  substances 
which  were  formerly  common  in  the  different  articles 


for  clothing.  As  a  natural  result,  cutting  for  any 
length  of  time  became  an  actual  labour,  and  the 
hand  was  worn  out  by  the  mere  exertion  necessary 
to  raise  the  upper  blade  after  every  fall.  Gutters  in 
large  livery-trades  and  in  slop-trades  were  especially 
the  victims  to  this  inconvenience,  from  the  stubborn 
nature  of  the  articles  on  which  they  had  to  operate. 
Thanks  to  science,  and  to  the  necessity  being  felt 
for  some  better  arrangement,  cutters  have  now  no 
longer  to  oomphdn  of  the  hardship  they  underwent 
formerly,  as  we  have  now,  in 

Merckt's  Patent  Sheabs, 
an  instrument  performing  its  duty  with  perfect  ease 
to  the  manipulator,  and  with  a  degree  of  comfort  of 
which  those  unacquainted  with  its  construction  can 
have  no  conception,  judging  merely  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  penalty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  old 
makes. 

These  shears — ^the  shape  of  which  originated  with 
a  practical  cutter  at  one  of  the  leading  provincial 
trades  in  this  country,  from  a  conviction  of  the  room 
for  improvement — perform  their  work  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  and  without  imposing  any  ^Atigue  upon 
the  operator.  The  leverage  is  so  carefully  and 
scientifically  placed  as  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  any  pressure  being  exercised  in  the  act  of 
lowering  the  upper  blade,  as  the  weight  is  properly 
distributed.  The  handles  are  planned  so  as  to  fit 
easily  to  the  shape  of  the  hand,  with  a  lip  to  sup- 
port the  thumb  and  allow  it  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
downward  action.  They  are  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  covered  with  a  bronze  varnish,  which  is  sightly 
in  appearance,  and  does  not  soil  the  hand,  as  plated 
or  gilt  handles  are  apt  to  do.  The  blades  are  made 
of  the  very  best  steel,  and  carefully  tempered  by 
being  submitted  two  or  three  times  to  a  moderate 
heat,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  maintained 
and  much  improved  by  this  process,  compared  with 
steel  subjected  only  once  to  a  great  heat.  The  shears 
are  made  in  two  convenient  sizes  to  suit  the  different 
fancies  or  the  articles  they  are  required  to  cut. 

They  are  manufactured  solely  to  our  order,  and 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  importance 
the  construction  and  finish  of  every  part  is  to  the 
cutter,  and  to  the  wear  of  the  shears  in  use.  They 
have  given  universal  satisfaction  to  the  numerous 
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houses  we  have  sapplied,  and  we  bave  received 
highly  flattering  testimonials  of  their  superiority  to 
all  other  makes  which  have  preceded  them  in  the 
cutting-rooms.  We  offer  the  patent  shears  to  the 
trade  with  perfect  confidence,  and  every  assurance 
that  they  will  be  fully  appreciated  immediately  they 
are  in  operation. 


M*a 


TEADE  UNIONS. 


We  quote  from  the  July  number  of  "  Liathicum^s 
Journal  of  New  York  Fashions,"  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks  upon  Trade  Unions,  and  recommend 
the  arguments  advanced  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  for  the  force  of  their  logic,  and  the  correct 
view  the  writer  has  taken  of  the  effects  of  such  com- 
binations. 

Appearing  in  a  journal  which  is  published  in  a 
country  where,  of  all  others,  freedom  of  discussion  is 
universally  admitted,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
held  sacred,  the  observations  on  the  Hght  of  dictating 
terms  to  employers  come  with  additional  force  in 
their  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  deserve  attention 
for  their  pertinency  to  the  question. 

''  Among  the  many  exciting  topics  of  the  times, 
there  are  probably  none  that  exercise  the  public  mind 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Trade  Unions.  Certainly, 
there  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  the  present 
for  witnessing  the  results  of  such  organizations,  and, 
most  assuredly,  opinions  regarding  their  good  or  evil 
effects  have  been  diversified  in  the  extreme.  As  a 
rule.  Tradesmen's  Unions  have  met  with  but  little 
opposition  in  their  formation ;  for  public  sentiment 
considered  that  united  protective  systems  were  bene- 
ficial in  a  great  many  respects,  and  they  should 
have  kept  the  vantage-ground  and  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  beyond  the  principles  which 
most  of  the  societies  claim  as  their  basis.  The 
freedom  of  our  country,  the  benefits  and  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  is  the  pride  of  every  true 
American  heart,  and  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
condendng  of  these — as  of  one  class  trying  by  force 
to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  another — arouses 
public  indignation  ;  and  in  this  way  are  many  of  the 
leading  unions  bringing  themselves  into  disfavour. 
The  grouping  together  of  members,  and  endeavouring 


by  physical  strength  to  compel  other  journeymen^ 
who  do  not  coincide  with  their  views,  to  relinquish 
work  and  join  their  forces,  is  certainly  not  a  way  to 
create  faith  in  their  principles,  and  every  disturbance 
so  raised,  and  every  blow  bo  given,  does  more  to 
weaken  their  power  than  all  the  arguments  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  In  protecting  their 
interests  as  a  class,  they  have  no  licence  to  abuse  the 
individual  rights  of  others.  If  not  suited  with  the 
prices  and  treatment  received  from  employers,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  refuse  to  work  for  tliem,  but  there 
cornea  the  limit  of  their  lawful  interference.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  decline  to  work  for  a  certain  em- 
ployer, and  so  has  the  employer  equal  right  to  refuse 
any  demand  made  by  Trade  Unions,  which  he  may 
consider  as  injurious  to  himself.  No  one  in  business 
is  going  to  be  so  neglectful  of  his  own  interest  as  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  and  ameliorate  all  just  causes  for 
complaint;  if  they  are  not  just  causes,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle  for  him  to  refuse  to  be  dictated  to, 
and  his  duty — in  case  intimidation  or  force  is  used  by 
Trade  Unions  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  their  terms 
^s  to  appeal  to  the  law.  To  conduct  their  societies 
wisely,  and  make  them  prolific  of  good,  requires  skill 
and  judgment,  and,  to  merit  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  all,  they  should  confine  themselves  to  aelf- 
government,  without  trying  to  draw  the  reins  of  their 
restrictions  around  others  of  the  same  trade,  who  do 
not  happen  to  belong  to  the  Union.  '  Equal  rights 
and  equal  liberty  to  all,'  is  our  American  motto,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  the  precise  point  where  the  law 
steps  in  to  maintain  it." 


•«.•««•«••.•  «M»«M.^IHMr«.* 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  I59I  and  1592. 


Diagrams  I,  2,  3,  5,  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  "  Norfolk"  jacket,  represented  on  one  of  the 
plates  issued  with  the  present  number. 

Diagrams  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
style  of  shooting-jacket  fur  the  ensuing  season,  and 
also  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  published  with 
the  number  for  this  month. 

Diagrams  9  and  12,  arc  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
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military  overalls,  the  producticn  of  a  catter  of  great 
experience  in  this  department  of  our  trade,  so  that 
the  pattern  may  be  accepted  by  our  readers  as  illus- 
tzating  the  prevailing  style  and  shape  of  this  gar- 
ment. The  "  plamb*'-line  is  merely  introduced  by 
us  as  a  convenient  guide  for  drafling  the  pattern  by 
the  several  quantities  annexed,  and  is  not  connected 
with  any  system  of  cutting  by  which  the  pattern 
may  have  been  produced.  The  quantities  refer  to 
the  divisions  on  the  ordinary  tape-measure. 


MORNING-DRESS. 


We  have  illustrated  on  one  of  the  present  plates  a 
style  of  morning-coat  which  is  much  in  favour  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  likely  to  be  worn  all  through  the 
winter.  Some  time  since  we  represented  a  some- 
what similar  style  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced, but  had  not  for  a  time  a  decided  success. 
Later  on  it  was  revived,  and  more  generally  adopted 
by  the  trade,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the 
leading  styles.  This  coat  had  two  buttons  only 
&stened,  and  was  made  both  double-breasted  and 
single-breasted.  This  gave  place  subsequently  to 
one  with  three  buttons  and  holes,  placed  closer 
together  usually  than  they  would  be  if  marked  up 
regularly  with  others.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this 
style  of  front  is  the  circumstance  of  the  front  of  the 
forepart  being  cut  off  at  a  sharp  angle  to  run  with 
the  front  of  the  skirt. 

The  waist  is  generally  cut  rather  long,  but  there 
is  no  particular  feature  in  the  form  or  width  of  the 
back.  The  forepart  is  made  to  fit  easily  to  the 
body,  and  to  button  without  any  strain  on  the 
buttons,  especially  at  the  lower  one,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  coat  and 
causing  it  to  bind  at  the  hip.  The  front  should 
hang  perfectly  smooth.  The  turn  is  necessarily 
rather  small,  the  lapel  is  narrow,  and  the  end  of  the 
collar  cut  off  at  an  angle.  The  skirt  is  long,  even 
longer  than  our  artist  has  represented,  and  rounded  off 
at  the  bottom.  It  may  be  worn  with  or  without  fbps. 
When  cut  long  they  have  a  better  effect  without 
flaps,  but  small  flaps  may  be  worn  when  the  skirt  is 
cut  to  the  length  shown  on  the  first  figure  on  the 


plate.  The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the  arm,  and  moderately 
wide  at  the  hand,  with  a  cuff  and  one  button  and 
hole.  The  collar  is  low  and  narrow.  The  edges 
are  usually  turned  in  and  stitched  narrow. 

This  style  of  coat  admits  of  being  made  up  in  a 
variety  of  fimcy  articles  and  patterns,  either  in  dark 
or  light  colours,  as  it  is  equally  adapted  by  its  cha- 
racter for  plain  goods  or  stylish  checks  and  patteras, 
of  which  we  have  such  a  variety  in  the  new  goods 
for  this  season.  Fancy  buttons  in  horn,  wood,  or 
stained  ivory  are  worn;  the  blue  steel  engraved 
button  with  monogram,  is  very  effective  on  dark 
colours. 

The  most  suitable  form  of  waistcoat  with  this  coat 
is  single-breasted,  without  a  collar,  to  button  up 
rather  high,  long  and  cut  away  at  the  bottom  of  the 
front-edge  so  as  to  form  a  decided  skirt.  The  trou- 
sers are  now  worn  quite  plain  and  straight.  They 
fall  well  on  the  boot,  and  the  side-seam  is  cat  to 
spring  forward  at  the  bottom.  Borders  are  being 
attempted. 

SHOOTING-DRESS. 


In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  season  for  this 
popular  sport,  and  to  enable  our  patrons  to  be  pre* 
pared  for  the  occasion,  we  issue  a  special  plate  this 
month,  illustrating  the  most  prevailing  form  of 
shooting-jacket,  which,  together  with  the  pattern 
also  published  with  this  number,  will  place  our 
readers  in  possession  of  all  the  different  details  and 
shape. 

The  waist  is  neither  long  nor  short,  taking  into 
consideration  the  particular  style  of  the  coat,  but  the 
hip-buttons  are  placed  wider  apart  than  on  other 
styles  of  coats.  The  back-scye  is  also  broader,  and 
the  side-seam  less  curved.  The  skirt  is  compara- 
tively short,  rather  fiat  and  cut  away  at  front. 
There  is  a  small  turn  to  the  forepart,  the  corner  of 
the  lapel  is  well  rounded,  and  the  end  of  the  collar 
to  correspond,  but  smaller.  There  are  five  buttons 
and  holes.  The  coat  is  cut  quite  easy  to  the  mea- 
sure, and,  although  not  intended  to  be  buttoned  at 
the  waist-seam  or  at  the  hole  above^  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  hang  freely.  By  this  means  a  bolder 
skirt  is  obtained.  There  is  usually  a ''  pouch  '^-pocket 
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ontaide  each  breast,  or  a  pocket  with  a  plain  flap, 
and  one  in  each  skirt  with  a  deep  flap.  A  small 
opening  is  left  in  the  right  waist-seam  and  a  pocket 
sewn  in.  The  small  facing  sewn  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  forepart  to  go  in  the  opening  of  the  pocket  is 
a  security  against  anything  falling  out.  Edges 
stitched  broad.  Various  stylish  and  quiet  patterns 
in  different  makes  of  goods  for  the  purpose  tell  to 
advantage  in  this  form  of  coat.  Velveteen  in  a  rich 
shade  of  brown  is  very  e£fective  and  becoming. 

The  waistcoat  is  cut  long,  in  the  style  described 
for  morning  wear,  or  made  with  a  step  collar  to  turn 
down  and  button  up  high.  The  skirt  should  be 
deeper  than  for  morning  wear.  Knickerbockers  in 
the  usual  style  complete  the  dress,  and  the  whole 
suit  is  made  up  in  the  same  pattern  or  article. 


«»ma>««r»  ■•«««>«<.■ 


THE  NORFOLK  JACKET. 


The  form  of  garment  known  under  the  above  name 
has  become  one  of  the  established  styles  worn  by 
gentlemen  tourists  and  at  home  in  the  country,  and 
certainly  few  are  so  becoming  or  so  comfortable  for 
such  purposes.  If  properly  made  up  and  in  appro- 
priate articles  there  is  a  character  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  the  shape  of  the  jacket,  and  on  a  well- 
proportioned  man  it  unquestionably  sets  his  figure 
off  to  advantage. 

The  jacket  we  illustrated  in  the  spring,  with  plaits 
all  round  both  back  and  forepart,  did  not  have  the 
success  we  anticipated,  although  it  was  taken  up 
fevourably  for  little  boys.  That  which  we  have 
illustrated  this  month  on  one  of  our  plates  has  a 
''  box  ''-plait  in  each  forepart,  and  one  at  the  centre 
of  the  back.  It  is  made  without  a  collar,  and  fastened 
at  front  by  three  buttons  and  holes.  The  forepart 
and  back  have  the  shoulder-seams  cut  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fulness,  and  are  sewn  on  to  a  narrow 
shoulder-strap  an  inch  wide.  Over  this  a  strap,  cut 
in  the  shape  of  diagram  10,  is  sewn  at  both  ends, 
and  left  loose  so  as  to  admit  of  a  strap  being  passed 
underneath  when  attached  to  a  bag,  waterproof  cape, 
or  field-glass  in  a  case.  The  sleeve  is  large,  and 
gathered  at  the  hand  on  to  a  narrow  cuff  (dia- 
gram 2),  which  is  fastened  by  a  button  and  hole. 


The  bottoms  of  the  side-seams  and  of  the  front-edges 
are  rounded  off. 

A  belt  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  widi  a  hole 
at  one  end  and  two  buttons,  placed  one  behind  the 
other,  at  the  other  end,  and  both  rounded  off.  The 
pockets  are  under  small  flaps,  or  in  welts  across  the 
skirts,  and  one  outside  the  left  breast  Some  have  a 
breast-pocket  inside,  or  outside  down  the  edge  of 
the  plait  on  the  left  forepart. 

Trousers  cut  rather  full,  or  Knickerbockers  in  the 
usual  form,  may  be  worn  with  this  style  of  jacket. 
The  suit  is  mostly  made  of  the  same  pattern,  and 
no  heed  need  be  paid  to  the  extravagant  character 
of  the  pattern  or  to  the  make  of  the  article,  as  all 
are  admissible  in  this  costume,  and  the  most  extra- 
Tagant  are  frequently  the  most  approved  of.  The 
edges  are  invariably  turned  in  and  stitched  mode- 
rately broad,  so  as  to  make  a  bold  finish. 

It  is  very  usual  to  wear  short  drab  gaiters  with 
this  dress  when  trousers  are  substituted  for  Knicker- 
bockers. The  trousers  are  then  cut  sufficiently  short 
to  allow  of  the  gaiter  being  seen  all  round. 


TRANSITION  IN  MALE  COSTUME 
IN  FRANCE. 


A  writer  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  a  Parisian  con- 
temporary, referring  to  the  various  changes  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  French  tailors 
in  the  costume  for  gentlemen,  and  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  ^hich  had  led  to  th^se  alterations, 
states  in  his  remarks,  that  *'  about  the  year  18 SO 
two  distinct  styles  of  coat  were  introduced,  but, 
meeting  with  scanty  favour,  soon  disappeared.  From 
that  period  a  new  series  of  costume  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  fashion,  desirous  for  a  change,  borrowed 
from  England  and  Germany — two  countries  which, 
since  1814,  had  adopted  certain  styles  after  their 
own  ideas,  and  possessing  a  character  suited  to  their 
particular  tastes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  termed  our  fancy  styles,  which  the  habit  a  la 
fraiiqaise  (a  dress-coat  with  a  very  long  skirt)  had  so 
favourably  inaugurated. 

"  The  style  of  frock-coat  known  as  the  proprUtairej 
with  a  skirt  reaching  to  the  heels,  which  had  re- 
placed the  Frock  Great-coat  in  light  drab  cloth,  was 
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an  innovation  which  met  with  great  auccess.  Later 
on  this  over-coat  reappeared  under  a  new  name,  the 
halayeuae^  or  still  later  under  that  of  the  comfortable ; 
but  the  skirt,  which  was  worn  shorter  than  that  of 
its  predecessor,  merely  reached  to  the  calf. 

^^  The  paletdti  which  had  been  worn  for  five  cen- 
turies by  the  fishermen  of  Brittany,  was  adopted, 
and,  after  certain  modifications  had  been  made  in 
the  shape  and  details,  became  one  of  the  fashionable 
styles  of  the  day,  patronized  by  the  beau  monde 
of  that  period.  It  subsequently  underwent  fresh 
changes,  with  a  variety  of  names  which  completely 
altered  its  character. 

''  Afler  this  we  had  U  twine^  which  at  first  was  an 
over-coat  distinctly  defining  the  shape  of  the  figure 
(corresponding  with  one  worn  at  one  time  in  this 
country  imder  the  name  of  a  ^Taglioni*).  From  a 
close-fitting  garment  it  changed  to  the  style  known 
as  the  pardessua  demi'Sac  («ame  shape  as  our  Ches- 
terfield), a  name  which  it  still  bears.  Some  houses 
are  endeavouring  to  revive  the  original  shape  by 
cutting  tliem  closer  to  the  figure." 

By  way  of  illustration  of  how  little  is  required 
sometimes  to  effect  a  change  in  style,  and  how  trifiing 
a  modification  is  sufiSicient  to  satisfy  the  fancy,  *'  people 
got  tired  of  rhabit  &  la  franqaise^  and  clamoured  for 
some  other  shape — no  matter  what,  so  long  as  it  was 
something  different  in  appearance.  For  want  of  any- 
thing better,  they  reduced  the  lengths  of  the  skirt  of  a 
dress-coat  one-half,  and  served  the  frock-coat  the 
same,  which  had  the  effect  of  shortening  it  to  about 
ten  inches." 


M*. 


JAPAISfESE  PAPER  CLOTHING. 


In  the  extract  we  made  some  months  since  from 
the  report  furnished  to  the  Foreign  OfiSce  by  the 
Consul-General  at  Japan,  on  the  manner  of  preparing 
certain  materials  by  the  natives  of  that  country  to 
be  made  into  paper,  and  of  the  many  purposes  to 
which  it  is  subsequently  applied,  we  noticed  that 
sundry  articles  of  clothing  were  mentioned  in  the 
list.  We  find,  by  an  account  in  one  of  our  leading 
journals,  that  a  suit,  complete,  of  this  article,  may  be 
purchased  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  for  50  cents.,  about 
equivalent  to  2s.  of  our  currency,  so  that  as  it  is 


rendered  perfectly  waterproof,  a  man  can  shelter 
himself  from  the  weather  at  a  very  small  cost.  We 
will  not  say  much  as  to  the  style  or  the  work- 
manship. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF   AGED  AND   INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 


The  election  of  three  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
this  Institution,  which  was  fixed  for  tlie  29th  ult., 
took  place  at  too  late  a  period  in  the  month  to 
admit  of  our  publishing  the  names  of  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  our  present  number,  but,  judging 
from  the  high  numbers  which  three  out  of  the 
thirteen  names  mentioned  in  the  Ibt  have  already 
accumulated  at  the  preceding  elections,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  their  success,  unless  some  most 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made,  from  the 
pressing  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  ensure  the 
election  of  some  particular  candidate  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  sheer  waste  of  votes  on 
the  part  of  any  subscriber  in  adding  to  the  numbers; 
as  the  difference  between  the  lowest  polled  by  one  of 
the  three,  and  the  Aij^Aed^  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
next  in  number  of  votes,  is  so  great,  as,  but  for  the 
possibility  of  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  chance  of  either  of  the  three  not  suc- 
ceeding this  time  is  beyond  the  pale  of  doubt. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institution,  which 
usually  takes  place  during  the  spring,  or  at  the 
latest  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  is  unavoidably 
postponed  until  some  day  in  November,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  nobleman  who  is  expected  to 
preside  upon  this  occasion.  We  will  hope  that  the 
alteration  of  time  will  not  prejudicially  affect  the  in- 
terests of  this  praiseworthy  Institution,  nor  interfere 
with  the  digestion  of  those  gentlemen  who  may  take 
part  in  these  interesting  and  imponant  ceremonies. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  special 
appeal  made  to  the  trade  by  the  committee  for  funds 
to  pay  for  the  repairs  required  to  the  Asylum,  may 
be  thoroughly  successful,  and  prevent  the  necessity 
of  encroaching  upon  the  funded  capital  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  so  lessen  the  annual  income  derived 
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from  this  source  of  revenue. 
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Chr  tftlcctic  iRrvojti'tors* 

"A  c»tbcrer  knd  diipoMi  ot  othci  men'i  italT.''—  Wettom, 

to  tbb  editok  of  the  "gazette  of  fashion." 
Dbab  Su, 

Deepljr  interested  ia  the  professional  progress 
of  onr  trade,  in  forwarding  theae  few  objerra- 
tiona  for  jour  cooaideradon  I  am  taking  what  I 
beliere  to  be  the  efTectnal  atepi  to  open  tip  the 
■object  of  tronaer  cntting  for  a  thorough  disouaaion 
and  a  searching  inreatigation.  I  hare  no  particnlar 
■jatem  nor  pet  theory  to  promulgate,  as  I  consider 
that  to  learn  a  syatem  ia  one  of  the  laet,  instead  of 
Ihejfraf,  thioga  a  y oang  cutler  ought  to  accomplish 

Id  mj  opinion,  the  iill-impfHlant  dutj — too  fre- 
quently orerlooked  — which  should  engross  the 
atndtnt's  thoughts  should  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
thcmogh  knowledge  of  the  hnman  frame.  After 
«d  this  information,  and  completely 
it,  tien,  aod  not  before  arriring  at  that 


stage,  ia  tlie  proper  time  for  htm  to  team,  and  not 
invent,  a  system. 

The  usual  course — which,  although  pursued  in 
ignorance,  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amonnt  of  credit, 
as  the  intention  was  good — has  been  for  the  student, 
on  finding  the  plan  he  had  been  tanght  result  in  a 
bilure,  to  form  the  raah  resolTe  to  invent  one  for 
himself;  and  then,  simply  because  it  was  the  emana- 
tion from  hia  own  brain,  to  pin  his  faith  on  it 
llironghont  hia  practice,  and  require  others  to  hare 
as  high  opinion  of  ila  merits  as  he  entertains  for  them. 

I  belieTe  I  hare  a  good  idea  of  the  principles 
upon  which  every  tystem  of  note  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  based,  and,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, there  ia  not  in  one  ont  of  the  number, 
the  most  remote  connexion  between  principle  and 
the  requirements  of  superficial  anatomy.  I  am 
anxious  to  add  my  qitola  to  the  general  stock  of 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  to  induce  others 
to  do  likewise. 

I  enclose  a  diagram  illustrating  the  nude  figure 
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from  the  waist  downwards,  and  this,  in  mj  opinion, 
is  the  best  manner  to  commence  our  studies  and 
acquire  a  professional  knowledge  of  this  essential  and 
important  part  of  our  trade.  The  diagram  represents 
the  bendings  of  the  body  above  and  below  the  fork, 
and  exhibits  the  two  most  important  positions  of  the 
leg — Yiz,j  the  straight  and  rigid,  in  an  upright  atti- 
tude of  the  bodj ;  and  the  bent,  as  in  the  action  of 
walking.  With  the  diagram  for  our  first  illustration, 
a  few  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves  for 
explanation. 

Are  the  different  trouser-sjstems  in  use  based  on 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  form,  and  do 
the  instructions  given  to  work  them,  provide  the 
necessary  freedom  for  the  various  positions  which  the 
body  assumes  in  the  course  of  its  movements  ?  I, 
for  one,  should  emphatically  say  no!  If  the  author 
of  a  plan  for  cutting  trousers  were  to  have  legs  and 
bodies  made  to  fit  the  shapes  he  produces,  I  fear  he 
would  not  be  so  enamoured  with  the  result  as 
Pygmalion  was  with  the  beautiful  statue  he  chiselled 
firom  the  block  of  cold  marble.  We  may  be  thankful 
that  we  have  to  exert  our  brains  to  fit  bodies  and 
1^  already  shaped  for  us. 

It  will  be  evident,  on  examining  the  diagram,  that 
it  requires  great  care  and  scientific  arrangement  in 
order  to  produce  the  proper  form  to  correspond  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  figure ;  not  only  for  the 
bulk  which  is  indicated  by  the  different  measures 
taken  on  the  body,  but,  what  is  a  more  difiicult 
task,  to  provide  the  geometrical  arrangement  of 
surface  to  allow  for  the  various  bendings  of  the 
limbs.  For  example,  the  form  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  allow  for  the  action  of  the  body  in  bend- 
ing from  1  to  2  must  be  obtained,  and  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  make  a  provision  for  the  increased 
length  from  the  knee  to  the  back  of  the  calf,  when 
the  leg  is  thrown  in  the  position  shown  by  the  angle 
from  8  to  4.  Unless  all  these  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  drafting  the  form  of  the  trousers,  they 
will  have  an  ungraceful  appearance ;  and,  no  matter 
how  wide  they  may  be  cut  at  the  bottom,  they  wiU, 
owing  to  the  contraction  at  the  calf,  never  lie  well  on 
the  boot,  but  always  have  a  tendency  to  hang  away 
from  the  back  of  the  heel. 

In  my  next  communication,  with  your  permission. 


I  will  make  another  step  in  advance  on  the  subject 
of  trouser  cutting,  and  hope  that  the  field  will  not 
be  lefb  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  myself,  but  that  others 
of  your  readers  will  enter  the  list,  and  enlighten  the 
mass  generally  with  their  views. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

"  Watchful  Eye." 


SUB-LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  CAVALRY. 


Some  misunderstanding,  it  would  appear,  having 
arisen  relative  to  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  Sub- 
Lieutenants  in  the  Cavalry,  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  has  issued  the  following  official 
notice  in  the  General  Orders  dated  the  16th  ult., 
and  the  regulations  appointed  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to: — 

Tunic, — The  same  in  make  as  for  all  other  officers, 
but  without  lace,  except  the  gold  shoulder-cords,  and 
with  white  edging  on  the  cuffs  and  collar. 

For  SuB-LiEUTENAKTS  of  Hussar  regiments,  gold 
cord,  according  to  pattern  to  be  seen  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  will  be  substituted  for  the  gold-chain  lace 
worn  by  other  officers.  This  cord  will  also  be  worn 
round  the  collar.     No  laoe  or  braid  to  be  worn. 

Trousers. — As  for  other  officers,  but  with  cloth 
stripes. 

Pantaloons,  over-boots^  cloaks  spurs,  forage-cap^  and 
swordf  as  for  other  officers. 

Pouch, — Black  patent  leather,  as  worn  by  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  undress,  vrithout  any  badges. 

Pouch'beU, 

Sword'helU — White  leather. 

Sword-knot, — ^White  leather,  with  white  aoom. 

Stable-jacket,  as  for  other  officers,  but  withoat 
lace,  except  shoulder-cords. 

The  above  regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  House- 
hold troops. 


ON  THE  POSITION  OF  JOURNEYMEN- 
TAILORS  WHEN  AT  WORK. 


Considering  the  remarks  which  have  been  con- 
stantly made  for  years  past  on  the  injurious  effects 
produced  upon  the  health  of  journeymen  tailors  by 
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the  etmmped  poddoa  in  which  the  bodj  is  placed 
while  they  are  at  work,  we  have  often  been  sorprised 
tiiat  in  this  age,  so  pregnant  with  inventions  and 
mechanical  oontrivances,  the  attention  of  some  in- 
geniooB  porson  has  not  been  attracted  to  the  oppor« 
tonity  for  devising  something  which  might  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  continning  the  position  recog- 
nised in  the  trade. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  medical  men, 
that  the  heahh  of  journeymen  tailors  is  affected  by 
the  pomtion  they  assume,  so  that  we  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  the  effiscts  produced. 

The  only  invention  we  remember  to  have  heard  of 
or  seen  was  one  invented  by  Mr.  Ivim^,  a  master 
tailor,  and  which  we  noticed  in  the  number  of  our 
work  fi>r  December,  1851.  The  several  contrivances 
introduced  in  connexion  with  our  trade  since  that 
period,  would  appear  to  render  the  task  to  which  we 
have  referred  more  simple  at  the  present  time,  as  by 
supplying  the  means  of  performing  certain  portions 
of  the  work,  such  as  pressing  by  steam,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,  &c.,  there 
is  less  to  contend  with. 

The  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  a  number  of  "  Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh  Journal,"  writing  upon  the  pre- 
judicial influence  of  various  occupations,  after  treat- 
ing on  the  effect  of  crowded  rooms  and  the  defect  of 
muscle  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  development  by 
the  nature  of  position  remarked:  ^'  Tailon  are  very 
unfortunately  situated  in  this  respect.  Sitting  all 
day  in  a  crowded  atmosphere,  and  often  in  a  room 
too  crowded,  with  the  legs  crossed  and  the  spine 
bowed,  they  cannot  have  respiration,  circulation,  or 
digestion  well  performed. 

*^  The  emplojrment,  we  must  admit,  produces  few 
acute  diseases,  but  disordera  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  general,  and  often  obstinate.  Pulmo- 
nary consumption  is  also  frequent.  Some  of  the 
men  state  their  liability  to  pains  of  the  chest,  but  the 
majority  make  no  complaint.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
apparent,  even  firom  observing  only  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  the  complexion,  and  the  gait, 
that  the  fhnctions  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  are 
greatly  impaired,  even  in  those  who  consider  them- 
selves well.'^  He  then  prooeeds  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  size  and  build  of  tailon  and  other 


operatives,  and  adduces  statistics  of  the  age  reached 
by  them,  contrasted  with  other  classes. 

After  dweUing  on  the  cause  and  results  from  the 
occupation,  as  carried  on  under  the  present  system, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  a  remedy. 
^'Can  we  correct  these  evils?  The  position  might 
be  amended.  He  now  sits  cross-legged  on  a  board, 
because  in  the  ordinary  sitting  position  he  could 
not  hold  a  heavy  piece  of  doth  high  enough  for  his 
eyes  to  direct  his  needle.  Let  a  hole  he  made  m  the 
boardj  of  the  circumference  of  hie  bodfyj  and  let  hie  eeat 
be  jdaced  below  it.  The  eyes  and  the  hands  will  then 
be  sufficiently  near  his  work;  his  spine  will  not  be 
unnaturally  bent,  and  his  chest  and  abdomen  will 
be  free." 

The  idea  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Ivimey 
arose  from  his  desire  to  bring  his  sons  up  to  the 
trade,  but  was  very  anxious  that  they  should  not 
incur  the  risl^s  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
position  in  which  they  would  have  to  sit  at  work. 
Consequently  he  sat  his  brain  to  work  to  contrive 
some  plan  whereby  this  evil  would  be  avoided,  and 
yet  enable  his  boys  to  learn  their  trade  properly. 

The  machine  consisted  of  a  frame  composed  of  deal, 
for  economy,  22  inches  long,  12  wide,  and  8  deep. 
At  each  end  there  was  affixed  a  laige  pad,  made  of 
stout  canvas,  well  stuffed  with  horse-hair  or  wool,  and 
covered  with  baize.  These  formed  artificial  substi- 
tutes for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  knees  are 
used  in  sewing.  A  hole  about  14  inches  square  was 
cut  in  the  board  for  the  legs  to  pass  through,  and 
the  journeyman,  being  seated,  placed  the  frame  in 
front  of  him.  In  the  space  between  the  pads,  suffi- 
cient room  was  left  for  the  left  elbow  when  holding 
the  w;ork  on  the  right  pad.  By  this  system,  the 
stooping  posture  was  obviated,  as  the  garment  was 
brought  so  close  as  necessary  to  the  eye,  while 
the  body  retained  an  upright  position.  For  pressing, 
there  was  a  considerable  advantage  in  using  the 
frame,  by  the  workman  being  enabled  to  bring  a 
much  greater  amount  of  power  into  action  than 
when  the  knees  formed  the  support  for  the  sleeve- 
board.  To  render  this  invention  complete,  in  the 
depth  of  the  frame,  there  was  a  drawer  with  divi- 
sions to  contain  all  the  different  implements  of  the 
journeyman;   so  that,  upon  leaving  his  work,  he 
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aecured  the  contents  under  lock  and  key  until  lie 
again  required  them  for  his  use. 

This  apparatus  did  not  necessarily  render  it  im- 
perative to  have  a  board  fixed  in  the  usual  form;  as, 
where  space  would  not  admit  of  that  arrangement,  a 
narrow  counter  might  be  fixed  down  the  centre  of  a 
room  or  along  the  sides,  and  the  men  seated  in  front 
on  chairs  or  stools,  with  their  legs  underneath  it, 
and  the  frame  placed  before  them.  The  cost,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  a  mere  trifle — a  few  shillings 
only. 

With  men  accustomed  for  any  length  of  time  to 
the  cross-legged  position  on  the  board,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  new  arrangement  would  not  meet 
with  favour,  as  it  would  necessitate  an  alteration  in 
their  manner  of  working,  and  put  them  to  a  little 
inconvenience.  This  need  not,  however,  influence 
the  trial  with  youngsters  beginning  their  trade,  espe- 
cially, it  might  be  tried  with  any  weakly  lad,  whose 
health  might  be  affected  by  following  the  old  plan 
when  at  work.  The  inventor,  we  remember,  assured 
us  that  he  had  used  the  apparatus  for  several  years, 
and  that  he  could  get  through  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  by  means  of  it,  and  with  less  fatigue,  whether 
standing  or  sitting^  than  he  could  in  the  ordinary 
position,  cross-legged. 


THE  "LINCOLN"  SLEDGING  HELMET  HOOD 
AND  HEAD  PROTECTOR. 


On  one  of  the  figures  issued  with  the  November 
number  of  our  work  for  last  year,  we  illustrated  a 
novel  style  of  travelling  cap,  invented  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
characteristic  name  of  the  "  Washingtonian  Sledging 
Helmet  Hood,''  and,  as  at  the  time  described  by  our 
correspondent, "  capable  of  being  worn  as  a  cap  only ; 
as  a  cap  and  cravat;  and  last,  though  not  least,  as  a 
cap,  cravat,  and  a  face  protector." 

As  represented  on  the  plate,  the  cap,  in  shape,  has 
much  the  appearance  of  an  iron  skull  cap  or  hel- 
met fitting  to  the  form  of  the  head,  and  affording 
perfect  protection  to  the  ears,  and  to  the  back  of  the 
neck. 

Although  the  superseding  of  the  late  means  of 


locomotion  from  one  part  of  our  island  to  another, 
or  to  foreign  countries,  by  the  "iron  horse,*'  haa 
materially  diminished  several  of  the  inconveniences 
formerly  experienced  by  traveUers,  and  removed 
many  of  the  discomforts  which  attended  a  journey 
of  any  length,  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  comfort  which  Mr. 
Anderson's  new  form  of  cap  will '  afford,  renders  it, 
even  under  the  new  and  improved  state  of  things,  a 
desirable  article  on  a  railway  journey,  on  a  drag,  or 
on  board  a  steamboat. 

In  the  cap  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  sundry  oddly  shaped  pieces 
sewn  on  to  the  cap,  and  fastened  up  by  buttons  and 
holes,  when  released  from  their  position  and  turned 
down,  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  back  of  the 
neck,  covering  the  ears,  and  fastening  at  front  under 
the  chin.  It  would  be  considered  that  these  advan- 
tages would  be  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  cap,  and  to  the  comfort  it  afforded 
in  wear;  but  we  have  only  enumerated  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  this  wonderful  cap.  In  climates  where 
the  severity  of  the  weather  would  necessitate  a  still 
greater  protection  for  the  wearer,  to  resist  the  biting 
winds  and  the  peculiarly  sharp  frosts,  which  are  the 
accompaniments  of  ordinary  travellers,  there  are  still 
more  important  features  in  the  cap  ready  to  meet 
any  emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  evidently — both  in  the  name 
he  has  selected,  and  in  the  contrivances  of  his  cap- 
had  in  view  the  particular  features  of  a  Canadian 
climate  during  the  winter;  and,  from  the  different 
accounts  of  the  trying  severity  of  the  cold  in  that 
climate,  the  "  Helmet  Hood  "  would  appear  to  re- 
commend itself  as  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  designer  intended  it. 

In  the  "Washingtonian,"  the  front  part  of  the 
cap  admitted  of  being  let  down,  and  in  that  form 
afforded  a  perfect  protection  to  the  face,  which  it 
completely  covered,  leaving  merely  apertures  for  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  so  as  not  to  impede  vision  or 
respiration. 

We  at  one  time  thought  of  giving  a  pattern  of 
this  cap,  as  Mr.  Anderson  had  kindly  furnished  ua 
with  one,  as  well  as  with  the  specimen  he  sent  as, 
but  abandoned  the  idea  for  the  time.    Since  that 
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fonn  of  cap  was  illustrated  in  our  work,  the  inventor, 
never  satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved,  but  rest- 
less and  anxious  to  improve  upon  what  he  had 
planned,  has  concocted  another  cap  partly  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Waahingtonian,  but  combining  a  still 
greater  number  of  qualities  for  comfort,  and  afford- 
ing increased  protection.  On  the  plate  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  back  of 
the  cap  reaches  to  a  certain  distance  only  down  the 
neck,  but  by  imfastening  the  back  part  it  will,  when 
turned  down,  reach  and  protect  from  the  cold  the 
whole  of  the  neck,  as  the  bottom-edge  would  extend 
below  the  collar  of  the  coat. 

In  the  "  Lincoln  "  Mr.  Anderson  has  introduced 
several  improvements,  and  the  form  is,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  for  severe  climates  than  its  prede* 
cesser,  bat  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  well  suited  for 
general  purposes  as  the  Washingtonian.  With  a 
view  of  enabling  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  the  inventor  had  to  contend  with  in  devis- 
ing the  particular  shape  of  the  various  component 
pieces  of  the  cap,  we  have  given  diagrams  to  illus- 
trate their  several  shapes.  They  are  drawn  to  the 
scale  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  but  we  have  purposely 
omitted  any  guide  whatever  towards  producing  them, 
as,  although  we  had  been  favoured  with  a  pattern  for 
publication,  we  considered  that  we  might  prejudice 
Mr.  Anderson's  interest  in  his  invention  if  we  en- 
abled any  of  our  readers  to  put  the  pieces  together, 
although  that  gentleman,  with  his  usual  liberality, 
would  be  disposed  to  waive  his  objection. 

The  shapes  of  the  pieces  may  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  cap  when  made  up, 
and  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  comfort  which  it 
would  afford  in  wear. 

Diagram  11,  is  a  pattern  of  the  principal  piece, 
and  represents  two  sides  reaching  from  the  top  of 
the  head,  at  front,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cape  behind. 
The  larger  piece  is  for  the  lefc  side,  and  the  smaller 
that  for  the  right. 

Diagram  4,  is  the  pattern  of  a  piece  which  is  sewn 
on  at  front,  and,  when  unfastened,  protects  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  face  and  the  throat. 

Diagram  13,  is  sewn  on  to  the  left  side,  and  meets 
the  edge  of  diagram  4,  across  the  face  and  throat. 
An  opening  is  left  in  the  seam,  and  tlie  rounded 


end  of  diagram  4  is  passed  through  it  and  fastened 
to  a  button  sewn  on  to  the  left  side  of  the  cap,  to 
retain  diagram  14  in  its  place. 

Diagram  2,  is  the  peak,  which  can  be  worn  up  or 
down  at  pleasure. 

Diagram  15,  is  sewn  on  to  diagram  11,  and  com- 
pletes the  shape  to  cover  the  head. 

Since  we  received  the  pattern,  we  are  informed 
that  a  respirator  has  been  added,  so  that  the  protec- 
tion, in  the  bitterest  weather,  would  appear  as  per- 
fect as  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Mr.  Anderson's  fame  is  well  established  in  Canada, 
where  his  former  productions  in  the  travelling-cap 
line  have  been  universally  appreciated. 
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On  the  plate  introducing  the  figure  of  a  little  boy, 
we  have  given  a  representation  of  a  style  of  morning - 
coat,  reported  by  our  cotemporary,  Mr.  J.  B.  West, 
of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  leading  styles  for  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons.  '*  The  waist  is  ordinarily 
about  one  inch  longer  than  the  regular  dress-frock, 
made  without  Haps,  and  the  pockets  are  in  the  plaits. 
There  are  two  buttons  only  at  front." 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  give  a  glance  at  what  is 
going  on  outside  our  own  immediate  range  of  obser- 
vation ;  and,  although  American  fashions  would  not, 

« 

as  a  rule,  suit  the  notions  of  Britishers,  the  style 
illustrated  on  the  figure  might  well  be  adopted  in 
our  trades,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  heavy 
turn  to  the  front,  tliere  is  nothing  outr^  in  the  ap- 
pearance. 

On  the  child,  we  have  shown  a  favourite  style  of 
dress.  It  consists  of  a  loose  shirt  or  "  sac,*'  with 
short  wide  trousers.  The  sleeves  are  full,  and 
gathered  on  to  a  narrow  wristband,  which  is  trimmed 
with  three  narrow  braids,  white  or  black  to  fiincy. 
The  broad  collar  and  fronts  of  the  jacket  are  trimmed 
to  correspond,  and  there  are  three  braids  on  the 
shoulders  to  form  shoulder-straps.  A  short  slash  is 
sewn  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  with  three 
buttons  in  it.  The  trousers  are  cut  very  full,  and 
gathered  on  to  a  narrow  band,  and  have  three  stripes 
down  the  sides,  placed  farther  apart  than  on  the 

jacket. 

Blue  serge  in  a  light  colour  is  a  favourite  article. 
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LADIES'  OUT-DOOE  JACKETS. 


On  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  our  present 
number,  we  have  illustrated  a  smart  style  of  out- 
door jacket  for  ladies,  suitable  to  the  season,  and 
appropriate  in  shape  and  character  either  for  the 
country  or  sea-side.  It  is  double-breasted,  cut  rather 
short,  and  moderately  fitting  to  the  figure.  The  lapel 
is  rather  narrow,  but  wider  at  the  top,  and  square. 
There  are  three  holes  worked  in  it.  The  back  is  not 
cut  broad  across  to  the  sleeve-head,  and  is  narrow  at 
the  waist.  It  is  cut  without  a  seam  down  the  centre, 
but  an  opening  is  lefl  from  the  waist  downwards ;  or 
it  may  be  cut  with  a  back-seam,  and  a  '^  banyan*' 
plait  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  and  a  plain 
plait  at  each  side-seam.  The  sleeve  is  wide,  and 
finished  with  a  deep  "  boot"  cufF,  trimmed  with  three 
broad  loops  of  braid  with  buttons  at  top  and  bottom. 
The  loops  are  square  at  the  bottom,  pointed  at 
top,  and  graduated  in  length.  The  collar  is  broad  at 
front,  and  cut  to  run  in  a  straight  line  across  to  the 
shoulder,  and  is  deep  behind  like  the  collar  of  a 
sailor's  shirt.  It  is  quite  low  in  the  stand.  The  edges 
of  the  jacket  are  trimmed  with  a  broad  flat  braid, 
and  it  is  carried  partly  up  the  side-body-seam  under 
the  arm  up  to  the  hip-buttons,  and  on  the  top- 
edges  and  back  of  the  cuffs.  The  pointed  flaps  to 
the  pockets  are  trimmed  to  match.  Blue  sei^e  and 
fancy  elastics  are  much  used  for  this  style  of 
jacket,  and  the  lapels,  collar,  and  cuffs  are  fre- 
quently faced  with  silk.  They  are  also  made  in 
Melton,  Tweed,  or  angola  in  light  colours  and 
mixtures,  and  the  braid  to  match. 


HUNTING-DRESS. 


We  have  represented  a  prevailing  style  of  hunt- 
coat  for  the  approaching  season,  and  publish  the 
plate  in  ample  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  be 
prepared  for  their  customers.  The  pattern  of  this 
form  of  ooaty  which  we  give  on  oar  sheet  of  pat- 
terns in  diagram,  will  put  our  patrons  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  various  details,  and  materially  assist 
our  description  of  the  style. 

The  coat  is  double-breasted,  with  the  lapel  cut 
on  to  the  forepart.  It  is  moderate  in  width,  but 
quite  narrow  at  the  bottom.    There  are  five  holes 


worked  in  it,  and  the  collar  is  cut  rather  straight 
on  the  sewing'On  edge  to  admit  of  the  coat  being 
buttoned  up  high,  and  to  be  free  on  die  bottom- 
edge.  The  waist  is  rather  long,  but  the  back  is 
plain  in  style.  The  skirt  is  short,  not  very  full, 
and  weU  cut  off  at  front.  There  are  flaps  in  the 
waist-seam  with  pockets  under.  The  rieere  is  quite 
easy  to  the  arm,  and  has  a  cuff*  with  two  holes 
and  buttons.  The  collar  is  low  in  the  stand,  and 
rather  deeper  than  other  styles  of  coats  in  the  &11. 
It  is  square  at  the  end,  and  cut  to  slope  off.  The 
opening  to  the  breast-pocket  may  be  plain,  with  a 
welt,  or  covered  with  a  small  flap.  The  edges  are 
turned  in  and  stitched  rather  broad.  Scarlet  beaver 
and  milled  cloth,  with  gilt  buttons  of  the  pattern 
of  any  particular  club,  or  a  '' foz-muzzard,"  are 
mostly  worn  by  thorough-going  sportsmen,  while 
green,  steel,  and  Oxford  mixtures,  and  a  full  shade  of 
brown,  are  patronized  by  the  more  quiet  sportsmen. 
With  green  and  brown,  fancy  gilt  buttons  of  the 
basket  pattern  are  worn,  and  blue  steel,  engraved 
with  the  monogram,  horn,  or  wood  buttons,  on  the 
mixtures.  There  is  a  special  pocket,  aslant,  in  the 
skirt-facing,  for  a  sandwich-case.  The  sleeves,  body, 
and  back  are  lined  with  flannel,  of  a  bright  shade  of 
blue  or  scarlet,  in  checks  or  stripes,  and  sometimes  a 
thin  waterproofed  cotton  is  inserted  between  the  lining 
and  the  skirt  to  protect  the  thigh. 

The  most  fashionable  style  of  waistcoat  is  single- 
breasted,  cut  long,  with  a  skirt  at  the  bottom,  with- 
out a  collar,  and  to  button  up  high.  Some  gentlemen 
have  flannel  sleeves  put  to  them.  Plush  in  various 
bright  colours,  and  spotted,  is  a  good  article,  and 
looks  well  made  up  with  the  scarlet  coat.  The 
article  in  wool  with  a  curled  fiuse,  or  of  the  broad 
''  plait"  pattern  in  white,  blue,  orange,  or  purple,  look 
equally  welL  Spots  in  different  sizes  and  shapes 
make  a  showy  waistcoat.  The  hunting-shirt,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  pattern,  is  worn  by  gentlemen 
in  hunting  and  shooting. 

Although  may  gentlemen  prefer  pantaloons  for 
hunting,  we  9onsider  breeches  the  more  general 
wear.  They  are  made  of  elastic  doeskin,  plain  or 
ribbed,  in  white  and  cream  colour,  and  cut  long  to 
teach  on  to  the  calf ;  easy  in  the  thigh,  and  to  fit 
close  at  the  knee,  and  below.    They  have  fly-finonta, 
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and  the  -waJBtband  is  cot  on.  There  are  four  pearl 
**  fish-eje,"  or  gilt  shank  buttons  at  the  knee,  and  a 
leather  string  in  the  garter,  ^hich  is  cut  on.  The 
side-fleam  is  not  cut  to  lie  forward  on  the  leg.  Ck>rd8 
of  rarioos  widths,  and  leather,  are  also  much  worn. 
The  side-seams  are  usually  lapped  rather  broad 
or  raised.    Frc^  pockets  are  usuallj  worn. 

The  short  legging  of  stocking,  or  thin  chamcHS 
leather,  is  much  used,  as  it  is  found  to  be  so  ser- 
yioeable.  It  is  cut  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  is 
sewn  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches  under  the 
garter  lining.  It  is  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  leg,  and 
is  fastened  down  the  side  bj  small  flat  linen  buttons. 
It  keeps  the  breeches  well  down  in  iheir  place,  and 
is  a  protection  under  the  ''  top,*'  or  with  riding- 
boots. 

Pantaloons  are  cut  easy  in  the  thigh,  but  close 
£rom  the  knee  downwards.  They  hare  buttons  at 
the  knee,  to  imitate  breeches,  but  there  are  not  any 
holes.  A  narrow  strap  is  sewn  on  to  the  bottom  of 
the  leg-seam,  and  af^er  being  passed  under  the  foot, 
is  fastened  to  the  side-seam  with  a  button  and  hole. 
There  are  three  holes  and  buttons  in  the  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  side-seams.  Pantaloons  are  made 
of  drab  or  grey  doeskin,  plain,  diagonal  ribs,  narrow 
stripes  or  broad  ribs. 


DESCRIPTION    OP  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1596  and  1579. 


Diagrams  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of 
a  style  of  hunt-coat  which  will  be  generally  worn 
during  the  ensuing  season,  and  will  be  found  illus- 
trated on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  present 
number.  As  it  is  usual  to  make  hunt-coats  up  in 
stout  cloths,  we  have  drafted  this  pattern  propor- 
tionately large  to  the  measure,  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary ease  for  the  substance  of  the  material^  and  for 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer  when  in  pursuit  of  this 
favourite  sport. 

Diagrams  2,  4,  11,  18,  and  15,  illustrate  the 
various  pieces  comprised  in  a  new  form  of  travelling- 
cap,  lately  produced  by  our  indefatigable  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  John  Anderson,  and  which  we  have 
described  in  an  article  upcm  this  invention. 


Diagram  5  illustrates,  by  the  representation  of  an 
anatomical  figure,  some  remarks  contained  in  the 
present  number  from  our  correspondent ''  Watchful 
Eye,**  and  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  further 
information. 

Diagram  6,  represents  the  appearance  of  a  sport- 
ing hunting-shirt,  of  which  diagrams  9,  10,  12,  and 
16  are  the  pattern.  Although  we  published  a  pat- 
tern of  this  shirt  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
brought  out,  its  great  utility  at  the  approaching  sea- 
son of  the  year,  for  all  kinds  of  manly  sports,  as 
shooting,  hunting,  or  fishing,  renders  it  as  much  a 
favourite  one  year  as  at  another,  since  it  is  a  garment 
which  is  not  affected  by  change  of  fashion,  nor  in- 
fluenced in  its  popularity  by  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  and  by  the  pattern,  it 
is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  "  Norfolk  '*  shirt,  but 
cut  closer  to  the  measure,  and  shorter.  There  are 
several  small  plaits  at  front  and  at  the  back,  and  a 
shoulder-piece  (diagram  10)  is  sewn  in,  as  shown  by 
the  letters  A  and  B,  which  are  placed  to  correspond 
with  some  points  indicated  by  corresponding  letters 
on  the  back  and  forepart  patterns,  at  the  neck  point 
of  the  shoulder-seams.  The  sleeve  is  gathered  on  at 
the  bottom  to  a  narrow  wristband,  which  is  fastened 
by  a  hole  and  button,  and  the  corners  rounded  off. 
The  shirt  is  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  with  a 
buckle  and  strap,  or  by  buttons  and  a  hole.  The 
collar  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  frock-coat  collar,  but 
very  straight  on  the  sewing-on  edge,  and  not  to  turn 
at  all.  There  are  three  holes,  and  buttons  in  each 
breast,  and  a  "  pouch  "-pocket  on  each  forepart. 
These  shirts  are  usually  made  of  a  thin  angola  or 
tweed,  in  grey  or  drab  mixtures,  or  in  small  checks 
and  stripes. 


"THE  REPORT  OF  FASHION." 


However  much  some  persons  may  rail  against  the 
"absurdity  of  being  so  careful  of  their  personal 
appearance,  and  such  slaves  to  the  dictates  of  fashion," 
their  influence  is  limited  to  the  small  fraction  of 
society  in  which  their  views  meet  with  corresponding 
opinions  from  others  tinctured  with  the  same  foolish 
prejudice. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mere  fact  of 
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a  gentleman  conforming  in  the  style  of  his  dress  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  should  subject  him  to  the 
charge  of  effeminacy,  or  evince  that  he  shows,  by  so 
doing,  a  want  of  proper  respect  for  himself  or  for 
the  position  he  fills  in  society.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  a  gentleman  being  well  dressed,  and 
paying  that  care  and  attention  to  his  personal 
appearance  which  he  has  a  right  to  study,  for  the 
effect  they  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  in 
the  literary  or  scientific  circle,  of  which  he  may 
possibly  be  one  of  the  most  highly  enlightened 
members.  Attention  to  dress  need  not  be  construed 
as  stamping  any  man  a  devotee  to  fashion ;  it  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  bestow  a  certain  amount  of  pains  on 
himself  as  it  is  beholden  on  him  to  conduct  himself 
as  a  gentleman  in  his  behaviour,  whether  associating 
with  his  equals  or  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  in 
humbler  spheres.  Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  be 
convinced  of  the  force  of  our  arguments,  and  feel 
how  incumbent  it  is  on  them  to  be  prepared  with  the 
information  which  they  are  expected  to  communicate 
to  their  several  customers. 

Having  pointed  out  their  duty,  it  becomes  us  to 
investigate  ours.  It  is  with  that  view  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  to  our  numerous  patrons  and 
to  the  trade  that  we  are  now  preparing  our  semi- 
annual plate  illustrating  the  various  novelties  in 
styles  of  dress  for  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons, 
and,  unless  any  unforeseen  circumstance  should  inter- 
vene, we  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  being 
prepared  to  supply  the  absorbing  wants  of  our  sub- 
scribers, new  and  old,  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual. 

Our  work,  the  '*  Report  of  Fashion,^'  has  now  been 
upwards  of  50  years  before  the  trade,  and  its  cha- 
racter for  efficiency  and  practical  utility  thoroughly 
established  by  the  continued  and  increasing  patronage 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  leading  houses  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  all  the  principal  provincial  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  found  by  experience  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  for  which  vre  lay  claim  on  its 
behalf.  We  profess  it  to  be  a  correct  exponent  of 
the  various  styles  of  dress]  as  make  up  each  season 
in  the  first-class  trades  at  the  West  End,  whose 
dictum,  sanctioned  by  their  several  aristocratic  con- 
nexions, becomes  the  guide  for  others  to  follow. 
If  at  times  the  changes  may  neither  be  startling 


nor  of  any  decided  character,  as  mere  reporters 
of  other  men*s  acts,  we  should  not  be  blamed  for 
our  fidelity  in  that  capacity  as  if  we  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  non-appearance  of  a  sensational 
style.  The  principals  of  our  leading  trades,  and  the 
members  of  our  craft  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  fitting  both  head  and  body,  are  nowaday 
too  enlightened,  and  are  endowed  with  too  much  in- 
telligence to  run  the  risk  of  introducing  a  style 
which  would  not  bear  a  scrutiny,  as  their  character 
would  be  jeopardized,  and  they  would  fall  from  their 
elevated  position  in  the  trade. 

As  every  day  fresh  candidates  for  a  share  of  public 
favour  in  the  shape  of  new  trades,  are  starting  on 
the  road  to  fortune,  or  old  faces  replaced  by  young 
bnes  anxious  to  display  their  abilities,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  our  work. 

It  consists  of  a  large  beautifully  coloured  en- 
graving containing  Twenty-two  figures,  carefully 
and  artistically  drawn  by  first-rate  artists,  illus- 
trating the  leading  styles  in  gentlemen*s  and  juvenile 
dress,  comprising  dress-coats,  frock  and  morning- 
coats,  overcoats  of  various  forms,  lounge  jackets, 
youths*  and  children's  costumes.  With  this  is  is- 
sued a  collection  of  patterns  of  garments  ^reduced 
to  scale  for  the  purpose  of  being  produced  to 
the  full  size,  by  the  "  Graduated  Measures,^*  to 
any  breast-measure  for  which  the  style  may  be 
appropriate — and  sheets  of  patterns  in  full  size.  A 
copious  and  comprehensive  description  accompanies 
the  plates,  conveying  to  the  reader  all  the  necessary 
information  upon  the  several  details  of  fashion,  and 
making  up,  and  containing  a  review  of  the  '*  New 
Goods  for  the  Season,**  in  coatings,  vestings,  and 
trouserings,  selected  from  the  stocks  of  the  leading 
drapers  and  mercers  in  town. 

The  subscription  is  £1  Is.  for  the  year,  payable  at 
commencement,  and  each  copy  is  sent  free  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  A  single  copy  is  charged  12s.  6d.,  so  that 
8ubsai7fers  will  make  a  saving  of  4s.  on  the  two 
copies  included  in  the  subscription.  At  the  "  book 
post  '*  tariff,  copies  can  be  forwarded  to  all  parts  of 
the  Ck>ntinent  and  to  the  colonies,  varying  from  6d. 
to  Is.  each.  Any  copy  required  to  be  sent  to  any 
house  for  enclosure  should  be  advised  early. 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

AND 

CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 

Br 

EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

Vaffm  ant  ^a^it  0tAtt%  to  l^n  inatMls, 
No.8,  ARGYLL   PLACE,   REGENT  STREET,   LONDON.     W. 


NOnCK  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  TRADE 
IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

We  bare  the  pleoenre  to  direct  the  attention  of 
cnr  patrons  in  India  to  the  notice  jast  issued  by 
the  Fost-Officfl  authorities  in  London  of  their  inten- 
tion to  ejctend  the  aystem  of  Poat-Office  orders  to 
that  couDtTy,  and  that  the  privily  will  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  We  take  the 
opportum^  of  snggestiog  to  our  enbacribera,  and  to 
the  trade  generally  in  that  empire,  the  desirable 
opportunity  this  boon  presents  for  remitting  to  us 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  to  our 
monthly  and  half-yearly  publicationB,  the  Gazettx 
OF  Fashion  and  the  Report  of  Fashion,  as  vie  are 
aware  much  inconvenience  has  frequently  been  ex- 
perienced by  our  fiiends  on  account  of  the  smallneaa 
of  the  amounts. 

The  annual  anbscription  to  the  Gazette  of 
Fashion  is  £1  2s.,  and  to  the  Repobt  or  Fashion 
£1  2i.  4d.,  both  sums  including  pottage. 

Post-Office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
Edwabd  MiKtarsH  and  Son. 


-*€seS3S8ES9^&*^ 


NEW  PATROL-JACKET  FOR  OFFICERS  OF 
INFANTRY  REGIMENTS. 

A  new  patrol-jacket  has  just  been  approved  ot  for 
officers  of  in&ntry.  It  is  of  tho  same  shape  and 
aize  as  that  now  in  use,  but  is  totally  difiWrent  in 
character  and  appearance.  The  following  details  nill 
put  our  readers  in  posseswon  of  all  the  necessary 
informaljon  as  to  style  and  making  up.  We  pub-  ' 
lujhed  a  pattern  with  full  particulars  of  the  blue 
patrol-jacket  when  first  ordered,  in  the  April  number 
of  our  work  for  1867;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  ournew 
patrons  since  that  date,  we  shall  issue  a  pattern  of 
the  new  jacket  with  our  next  number. 

Patrol-jacket  of  icarkt  cloth  or  aerge,  according 
(o  the  climate,  edged  with  white,  tcilh  the  exception 
of  the  collar ;  28  inches  long  for  an  officer  5  feet 
9  inches  in  hdght,  with  a  variation  of  half  an  inch 
longer  or  shorter  for  each  inch  of  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  wearer.  Five  regimental  buttons  at 
front.  Bottom  of  front-edges  rounded  off.  Low 
stand-collar,  rounded  off  at  front,  of  the  regimental 
facings;  openings  at  the  bottoms  of  the  side-body- 
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•earns,  5  inchea  long,  and  edged  with  white.  Shoulder- 
■trapsi  edged  with  white ;  2  inches  wide  at  the  aleere- 
head,  and  slightly  rounded  off  at  the  other  end,  and 
narrower.  A  small  r^mental  button,  and  the 
number  of  the  regiment  in  gold  embroidered  figures, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  high,  and  half  an  inch  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  straps.  Sleeve  as  on  the  mess 
jacket,*  acoording  to  rank.  Lined  with  scarlet.  One 
pocket  across  each  forepart,  with  flap  to  go  in  and 
out,  and  a  hole  worked  in  the  lofb  forepart  opposite 
to  the  waist-belt  for  the  hodc  to  be  passed  through, 
80  that  the  sword  may  be  worn  suspended  from  it  on 
the  outside  of  the  jacket. 

Pield  officers  to  have  the  distinctive  badges  em- 
broidered in  gold  on  the  collar. 

The  scarlet  patrol- jacket  is  to  be  worn  without  the 
sash  at  drill,  and  on  parade  when  the  men  are  dressed 
in  frocks. 

The  blue  patrol-jacket  may  be  worn  on  regimental 
boards  and  on  fatigue,  stable  or  orderly  duties,  but 
not  on  parade.  Officers  of  line  regiments  are  not 
obl^d  to  provide  themselves  with  blue  patrol-jackets, 
but  may  wear  the  scarlet-jacket  on  occasions  when 
the  patrol-jacket  is  authorized  to  be  worn.  The 
sword-belt  to  be  worn  under  the  jacket. 

Distinction  on  thb  Sleeves  accobdinq  to  Bank. 

Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel* — ^A  row  of  gold 
bndd  on  top-edge  of  cuff,  and  another  above,  five- 
eights  of  an  inch  apart,  terminating  in  an  Austrian 
knot.  A  row  of  single  eyes  above  the  top  row  of 
braid,  and  another  imder  the  lower  row,  and  an 
ornament  on  the  cuff. 

Major, — ^As  for  Colonel,  but  omitting  the  lower 
row  of  eyes. 

Captain. — Two  rows  of  gold  braid,  with  an 
Austrian  knot,  but  without  any  eyes.  Ornament 
on  cuff  as  for  other  ranks. 

Lieutenant, — One  row  of  braid  only,  and  Austrian 
knot  and  ornament  on  the  cuff. 

Sub-Lieutenant^-Fointed  cuff,  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  deep  at  back,  and  five  inches  to  the  top  of 
the  point. 


•  See  GAZBTTa  of  Fashion^  March,  1872»  for  illustn- 
tioni  of  different  sleeves. 


Depths  from  top  of  Austrian  knot  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeve: — 
Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major  10  inches. 
Captain 9    „ 


Lieutenant  • 


•     • 


.     8    „ 


Viie  9cletttc  Keyojad'torj!. 

'A  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men*s  stulL^^Trolioa* 


to  the  editor  of  thb  '*  gazette  of  fashion.^' 
Sir, 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  small  space  in  jonr 
magazine,  to  correct  an  error  into  which  your  com;- 
spondent,  '<  X,"  has  fallen,  when  stating,  in  his  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Gazette  of  Fashiok,  that  the  patrol -jacket 
had  been  substituted  for  the  shell-jacket.  If  he 
intends  to  refer  to  the  officer*s  dress,  I  would  beg  to 
observe  that  the  mess-jacket  is  still  retained  for 
mess,  and  that  the  patrol-jacket  replaced  the  undress 
blue  frock-coat.  The  important  point,  however,  q( 
his  letter  is  the  desire,  expressed  or  implied,  to  see  a 
practical  plan  for  drafting  that. particular  form  of 
garment.  As  mine  is  especially  a  military  business, 
and  I  have  been  almost  daily  in  practice  in  catting 
patrol-jackets,  I  have  sent  yon  the  pattern  of  one 
drafled  by  my  plan,  thinking  it  might  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers. 

My  system  is  so  plain  and  so  simple  in  its  work- 
ing, that  I  think  any  cutter  who  saw  it  would  com- 
prehend it  at  a  glance.  If  any  of  your  readers 
should  wish  any  point  in  mj  pattern  to  be  eluci- 
dated, I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  explanation. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

"  Mark-Well." 


[Our  correspondent  sent  us  a  diagram  with  the 
forepart  and  back  closed  at  the  side-seam,  and  bad 
marked  at  different  points,  such  as  the  depth  of  the 
scye  from  the  top  of  the  back-seam,  the  straightness; 
the  width  of  top  of  the  back,  and  distance  to  the 
front  of  the  fcye;  certain  quantities,  proportions  of 
the  breast-measure.  Not  being,  however,  accom- 
panied by  any  explanation  as  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing this  garment  by  system,  we  thought  it  better 
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aimplj  to  publish  the  ahi^  at  a  paUem,  imther  dun 
arrange  aoy  ndea  omdTea  lor  woridi^  the  plan, 
which  is  at  all  tinuM  aa  ui^leaaant  task,  and  fire* 
quenilj  a  difficult  one  to  cany  oa^  Frohabl j  our 
correapoadflBt  may  be  indnecd  to  &foiir  ns  widi  hia 
method,  fikr  poUication  in  some  fotnie  nomber  of 
our 'work.  lathe  meantiniey  as  a  outfcer  of  long  ex- 
peri€Poe  and  a  thocoughl j  practical  man  of  bnirinraij 
the  pattern  lepresantcd  on  the  diif;nms  1,  8,  5,  and 
6,  will  be  useful  to  our  readers,  as  a  guide  to  draft 
Mock  pattenis  to  the  sereal  sixes.  We  saw  the  error 
in  "  X.'i*'  communication,  but  thought  it  would  be 
too  obrious,  to  need  a  ^edal  notice  on  oar 
£d.  Gaz.  of  FiisH.] 


TO  TBS  sDrroa  of  tbb  ^oAzrcn  of  fasbiov." 
Dear  8m, 

Believing  in  the  good  finding  existing  aauMig  the 
members  of  our  trade,  and  in  their  disposition  to 
assist  any  one  soliciting  their  kind  serrices,  I  would 
b^  some  one  of  your  readers  to  giro  me  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  remedying  an  evil  which 
for  the  moment  baffles  my  skilL  I  hare  a  customer 
who  is  Tery  particukr  in  the  fit  of  his  trousers,  and, 
being  a  well-dressing  man,  I  take  pleasure  in  study- 
ing his  wishes.  He  is  a  good  figure,  and  I  succeed 
Tery  well  with  one  eaoeptioa.  I  do  not  fit  him  with 
trousers  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  His  calf  is  reiy 
prominent,  and  projects,  as  it  were,  suddenly  fiom 
the  back  of  his  leg,  and,  consequently,  canses  a  drag 
in  his  tronsci'a  from  the  inst^ 

I  have  tried  several  plans,  such  as  holding  on  the 
under-side  at  both  seams,  and  throwing  the  fulness 
on  to  die  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  kg,  bat 
without  meeting  with  the  result  I  could  desire. 

Some  of  your  subscribewi  mast  have  such  makes  to 
deal  with,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  th^  would  fisvoor  me 
with  the  plan  they  adopt,  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

I  am  induced  to  nttke  my  request  thiongh  the 
pages  of  year  work,  as  the  remedy  mig^t  be  bene- 
ficial  to  others,  as  well  as  to  niysdf,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you  in  the  matter,  nor  request  a  ^laoe  fi>r 
my  beggmg  letter. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  zespeotfiilly, 

"TUKWBT.'* 


WINTER  OYSBrOOAT& 

Wehave  made  the  fashinnaHe  fonns  of  Over-coats 
for  the  season  a  feature  oa  the  plates  we  issue  with 
this  month's  number  of  our  woric,  as  our  latrons  will 
be  looking  fior  the  latest  noreltie^  in  snticipaUon  of 
the  inquiries  from  their  customers  on  this  head. 

On  one  of  the  plates,  we  have  illustrated  the  shape 
known  as  the  "  CheBterfidd"  Over-coat,  and  have 
accompanied  it  by  a  pattern,  showing  the  proportions 
and  style.  We  extract  the  following  particulars 
fram  the  printed  description  published  with  our  work, 
the  ^Report  of  Fsshion,"  just  issued  for  the  present 
and  Ibrthooming  seasons: — It  is  mostly  double- 
bteasted,  with  a  bold  lapel,  and  Bre  holes  worked  in 
it.  A  little  round  is  added  on  towards  the  top  to 
give  a  fiiller  afipeaiaace  to  the  turn.  They  are 
■lodentely  long,  just  covering  the  knee.  The  back 
has  a  seam  down  the  centre,  and  is  of  a  medium 
width  sll  the  way  down.  A  long  fish  is  taken  out 
down  the  ianpart  from  the  bottom  of  the  scye  to 
the  pocket  opening,  and  the  side-seam  ia  strained 
down  a  little  in  making  upi  to  assist  in  producing 
a  hollow  at  the  small  of  the  waist,  and  giro  the 
requisite  spring  orer  the  hips  and  seat.  The  sleere 
is  large  all  down  to  the  hand,  and  is  made  up  with 
a  de^  round  cujflT.  The  collar  is  low,  but  de^er 
in  the  fall,  and  is  rounded  off  at  front.  The  pockets 
are  at  front  of  the  skirts,  without  £jKp§  to  the 
openii^,  one  outside  the  left  breast,  and  a  small  one 
on  the  right  forepart  An  opening  is  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back«seam.  The  edges  are  turned 
in  and  double-stitGhed,  trimmed  with  braid  sewn  on 
fiat,  or  bound  with  relvet  or  braid.  The  collar  is 
invariably  fiiced  with  velvet  to  match,  and  yelTet 
coffii  and  firaot-fiicings  are  much  patronised  by  lead- 
ing members  of  the  haul  Urn,  The  seams  are  lapped 
when  Melton  or  any  fimcy  article  of  a  similar  make 
is  used,  and  sewn  plsin  when  made  up  in  looser 
makes  of  goods.  Napped  besTcr,  Av-beaver,  mixed 
Meltons  (dress  and  plain),  and  some  of  the  stouter 
mskes  in  fimcy  coating,  are  mostly  preferred.  Some 
light  colours  are  in  demand.  Blqe  is  still  a  fiiTOurite 
colour  ia  rich  shades;  a  beautiful  shade  of  olive  green, 
and  a  frill  shade  of  brown  are  also  fashionable  this 
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The  Frock  Great*coat,  represented  on  anoiher  of 
the  plates,  continues  a  leading  style.  It  is  doable- 
breasted,  with  a  wide  lapel  sewn  on,  with  five  holes 
worked  in  it,  and  it  is  worn  to  tnm  to  t^e  third. 
Tlie  wabt,  as  shown,  is  not  long,  but  the  skirt  is  cut 
longer,  some  eren  to  reach  to  the  calf  bj  some 
houses,  which  imparts  quite  a  different  character  to 
this  form  of  Orer-coat  to  that  we  have  lately  re- 
ported. The  sleeve  moderatelj  wide,  and  made  up 
with  a  deep  cuff  and  two  buttons  and  holes,  or  with- 
out  any  at  all.  The  skirt  is  cut  with  more  compass, 
especially  when  cut  long,  to  take  off  the  clerical 
appearance.  The  edges  are  trimmed  with  braid, 
or  stitched  according  to  the  article  made  up.  Velvel 
coUar  indispensable;  fronts  to  option.  Figured  but- 
tons are  usually  worn.  There  are  side-edges  to  the 
plaits.  Mixed  Meltons,  drees  and  plain ;  fancy  coat- 
ings and  bearers,  in  various  makes,  are  the  articles 
generally  worn.  Both  light  and  dark  shades  are 
patronized.  The  substitution  of  a  rolling-collar 
for  the  ordinary  lapel  and  frock-oollar  gives  an 
elegant  appearance  to  this  style  of  Over-ooat  when 
faced  with  fur,  and  cufis  and  edging  to  match.  This 
style  suits  blue,  or  a  rich  brown,  in  dress  beaver. 

On  the  third  plate  we  have  given  a  representation 
of  the  present  style  of  lounge-jacket,  a  garment  so 
generally  worn  by  many  gentlemen,  either  over  a 
morning-coat  or  without  another  coat  underneath. 
The  jacket  is  generally  made  double-breasted,  and  is 
cut  rather  short  The  back  is  moderately  wide,  and 
the  back-scye  three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
deep.  The  side-seam  is  curved  so  as  to  define  the 
hollow  of  the  wfdst,  as  the  jacket  is  usually  cut  to 
sit  in  a  little  to  the  figure.  The  lapel  is  cut  to  a 
medium  width,  and  there  are  mostly  four  holes 
worked  in  it.  The  turn  is  lower,  and  rather  broader 
than  we  have  lately  reported.  The  comers  of  the 
lapds  are  either  rounded  off  or  square,  to  fancy,  and 
the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  front-edge  is  left  to 
taste.  The  collar  is  low,  and  rather  narrow.  The 
end  is  slightly  rounded  off,  and  narrower  than  ihe 
top  of  the  lapel.  The  sleeve  full,  and  easy  at  the 
hand ;  it  is  made  up  j^n,  or  with  a  cuff  and  one 
button  and  hole.  The  edges  are  turned  in,  and 
double-stitched,  or  bound  with  a  broad  braid,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  pattern  of  the  article 


made  up.  Pockets  across  the  front  of  the  Bkirts,aDd 
cmeoutside  theleft  breast  The  bottomaof  the  side- 
seams  are  left  open,  and  Ae  oomerB  rovuided  off. 

On  the  same  plate  we  have  selected  for  iUustrstion 
the  dress  usually  worn  by  tihe  memberB  of  a&letic 
clubs  when  playing  at  the  fiivourite  and  national 
game  of  football.  We  are  aware  that  the  style  of 
dress  cannot  be  said  to  bdong  to  our  liat  of  garments, 
as  described  in  either  of  our  works,  but  the  illostra- 
tion  will  be  useful  to  show  any  gentleman  in  the 
country,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  chaiaeter  of  the 
dress* 

It  consists  in  a  striped  Guernsey  and  white  flannel 
knickerbockers,  cut  easy,  and,  as  usual,  gathered  on 
to  a  narrow  garter.  A  striped  cap,  io  the  shape  of 
the  forage-cap  worn  by  officers  of  infimtry  regi- 
ments, and  firm  in  make.  There  is  a  speciality  ia 
the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shoes.  The  drab 
leather  forms  a  protection  to  the  firont  part  of  the 
foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  lacing,  and  is  rounded  on 
the  edge,  as  shown  on  the  figure.  Striped  stockings. 
These  and  the  guernsey  are  of  the  colours  of  the 
particular  club. 


ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOUR. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  above  subject,  written  by 
a  master  tailor  in  Paris,  was  circulated  amoug 
the  trade  some  few  years  since,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  abroad 

• 

on  the  question  of  work.  Running  it  over  sgain 
a  few  days  ago,  we  were  so  pleased  with  the  force 
of  ihe  ressoning  and  with  the  justice  of  many  ^^ 
the  remarks,  that  we  are  induced  to  make  a  fev 
extracts,  the  more  especially  as  they  tell  with  eqwd 
weight  at  the  present  moment  as  they  did  when 
penned  for  a  particular  occasion. 

Advef  ting  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
impairment  of  our  own  trade,  the  writer  remarks 
« that  the  occupation  of  a  tailor  has  a  greater  daim  on 
society  at  large,  than  is  generally  admitted,  and  that, 
as  it  is  the  means  of  providing  a  req>eckable  livio^ 
fi>r  persons  of  both  sexes,  it  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration which  this  fact  establishes  in  support  of 
its  claim.  The  exercise  of  this  oalliog  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  any  other  branch  of  indostiyt 
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nor  prejudice  in  any  way  the  interests  of  any  body 
of  workmen.'*  Then  follow  the  writer's  ideas  of 
oi^nization,  which  he  sabmits  to  his  fellow-trades'^ 
men:— 

''To  carry  on  any  business  satisfactorily,  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  skilful  workmen.  We  are 
all  well  acquainted  with  the  various  causes  which 
have  conduced  to  the  deterioration  of  the  hand- work 
of  our  journeymen.  In  my  opinion,  doing  away 
with  workshops  is  the  principal,  and  it  may  even  be 
looked  upon  as  the  sole  and  real  cause  of  this  falling 
off.  Ought  we,  however,  to  deplore  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  one  which  must  inevitably  come  to  pass  ? 
By  what  means  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
retain  workshops  ?  Who  is  there  who  is  not  aware 
that  we  are  restricted  in  our  leases  not  to  have  them 
on  the  premises  ?  The  municipal  authorities  would 
naturally  appear  to  drive  workshops  and  workmen 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  our  business  cannot 
follow  them.  But  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
this  new  system  which  encourages  working  at  home. 

"  When  it  is  clearly  understood  by  the  workman 
that  a  certain  responsibility  devolves  upon  him  which 
he  cannot  shirk;  and  when  we  shall  no  longer  hear 
such  phrases,  as  that  the  workman  does  not  work  for 
honour,  but  for  what  it  will  bring  him  in,  or  which 
may,  in  other  words,  be  expressed  by  the  term  / 
cheai  for  numej/;  when  we  shall  have  learnt  how  to 
organize  the  machinery  which  is  necessary  in  all 
businesses  like  that  of  a  tailor,  I  think  that  then  the 
moraiUty  and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade  will  be  ma- 
terially advanced  by  the  system  which  consists  in 
the  journeymen  working  at  their  own  houses.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  by  no  means  in  favour  of  a 
number  of  workmen  congregated  together  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  sex.  I  have  often  heard  con- 
versation among  them  which  was  neither  edifying 
nor  of  a  character  to  improve  the  morals  of  appren- 
tices at  work  with  them,  who  had,  perhaps,  but 
recently  lefl  ref^>ectable  families  in  which  they  had 
been  carefully  brought  up.  I  myself  passed  through 
that  stage,  and  I  perfectly  remember  how  I  at  times 
was  rather  astonished  by  the  language  I  was  obliged 
to  hear,  and  to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
journeymen,  perhaps  all,  will  persevere  in  using  the 


language  of  the  shop,  whe^er  adopted  by  taste  or 
habit,  when  among  their  fiimilies  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  expected  ihat,  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  example  of  others,  they  will  feel  the  duty  de- 
volving upon  them  to  set  a  good  pattern  to  their 
children?  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantage 
of  workmen  at  their  homes.  If  we  were  not  dis- 
posed to  look  after  their  welfare,  the  benefits  I 
have  named  would  materially  influence  the  question. 

"  It  was  not,  however,  with  a  view  of  flattering  the 
journeymen  that  I  directed  my  observations,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  that  dass.  I  was  desirous  of  going 
back  to  the  very  groundwork,  and  to  show  them 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  and  before  men 
they  stand  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  their 
employers.  They  have  the  same  legal  rights,  and 
might  become  masters  on  their  own  account,  and 
dispense  with  their  intervention  between  them  and 
the  customers. 

''  One  grand  source  of  discontent  among  workmen 
arises  firom  indulging  in  wild  theories  and  visionary 
speculations.  I  know  some  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
late  strike,  not  believing  in  the  possibility  any  longer 
of  pexiods  of  slackness,  looked  up  to  an  excess  of 
trade  which  might  compensate  them  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  extra  cost  of  living,  and  who  at  their 
leisure  had  occupied  their  time  by  calculating  the 
enormous  profits  of  their  employers,  and  apportion- 
ing one-half  to  them,  and  awarding  the  other  to 
themselves.  But  on  what  basis  is  such  a  line  of 
false  reasoning  established  ?  On  the  fact  that  some 
masters,  placed  in  a  more  fortunate  position,  are  able 
to  charge  higher  for  their  articles,  while  they  pay 
no  more  for  making  than  other  tailors  who  cannot 
realize  such  high  prices  from  their  customers.'  This 
may  be  justly  considered  a  grievance  by  the  men, 
and  it  would  seem  to  offer  a  fiur  aigument  for  a 
grattiity  being  given  to  ihem  out  of  the  year's  profits, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  measure 
increased  by  their  skill. 

"  With  respect  to  the  high  standard  at  which  some 
men  would  place  the  payment  for  a  day's  work,  I 
have  known  some  of  our  own  profession  who  would 
fix  it  as  high  as  12  or  14  francs,  without  taking 
the  least  into  coxudderation  whether  they  had  earned 
it     I  fully  admit  that  a  journeyman  ought  to  be 
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fiurlj  remunerated  for  his  work,  but  there  is  a  limit, 
otherwise  all  would  be  confuBion.  The  cost  of  living 
should  r^;ulate  the  price  of  labour,  and  it  would 
be  palpably  unjust  that  a  man  living  in  a  large 
town,  where  every  article  of  food  and  lodging  is  pro* 
portionately  dearer  than  paid  by  another  in  the 
country,  should  receive  no  more  for  his  work  than 
his  fellow-workman  placed  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  If  the  town  workman  should  be  paid 
a  price  which  his  work  would  not  justify,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  workmen  from  the 
country  would  flock  to  the  town  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
Tilege  which  he  possesses.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  to  the  towns  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  required  by  the  amount  of  work,  and  drain 
the  country  of  the  hands  necessary  to  execute  that 
quantity  of  work  allotted  to  country  tailors. 

^'  As  heads  of  houses  we  are  placed  in  the  first  rank 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  of  the 
sum  to  be  withdrawn  from  business  to  meet  those 
expenses.  But  neither  the  grumbling  of  the  men 
nor  their  open  hatred  for  their  employers  will 
mitigate  our  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  a  sincere 
disposition  on  the  part  of  both  will  have  a  much 
better  efiect.  Both  master  and  man  would  benefit 
by  such  an  attempt.  The  business  of  a  tailor  is  a 
necessity,  and  affords  a  gratification  to  all  who  take 
the  least  pride  in  dressing  themselves  with  care  and 
a  proper  attention  to  appearance.  Masters  and  men 
should  ^erefore  combine  to  promote  its  prosperity, 
as  it  will  be  to  their  mutual  advantage.'* 

The  writer  attributes  much  of  the  misery  expe- 
rienced by  the  journeymen  to  the  unequal  amount  of 
work  distributed  over  the  year.  At  certain  seasons 
an  undue  surplus,  so  that  it  is  not  executed  in  the 
way  it  should  be,  for  want  of  sufficiejit  time  allowed, 
or  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  number  of  hands; 
while  in  the  dull  time  the  best  men  as  well  as  the 
inferior  are  idUng  their  time  and  only  earning  a  bare 
pittance  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  ready-made  clothing,  he  considers,  mi^t  be 
made  to  operate  fayourably  in  this  respect,  by  having 
it  made  up  entirely  in  the  slack  seasons,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  and  legitimate  business. 
He  especially  recommends  the  establlshiog  of  courts 
of  arbitration  on  disputes  between  masters  and  men, 


where  all  grievances  might  be  fairly  and  calmly 
investigated,  and  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  by  the  confidence  reposed  by  both  sides  on 
the  knowledge  and  honour  of  the  arbitrators. 


The  coolness  of  the  Transatlantic  race  is  so  com- 
pletely established,  as  to  hare  passed  almost  into  a 
proyerb;  and  we  are  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  *cutene8s  of  the  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  lose  the  feeling  of  surprise  which,  but 
for  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence,  might  otherwise 
be  created,  as  fresh  instances  of  their  intelligence  are 
brought  before  our  notice. 

A  short  introductory  paragraph  in  the  September 
number  of  a  magazine  addressed  to  the  trade,  and 
published  by  one  of  our  New  York  contemporaries, 
is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  gift  to  which  we 
have  adverted;  and  afibrds,  in  our  opinion,  so 
favourable  a  specimen  of  the  influence  which  the 
writer  of  the  remarks  must  evidently  feel  within 
himself  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  exercisiDg, 
tlmt  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  the 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  by  extracting 
the  paragraph  in  question  for  their  perusal.  One 
scarcely  knows  which  most  to  admire — the  supreme 
coolness  of  tho  address,  or  the  perfect  self-possession 
of  the  writer;  and  we  are  almost  disposed  to  envy 
our  contemporary  the  position  he  must  feel  he  holds 
with  his  patrons: — 

'<A  Blank  Editorial. 

«  To  our  many  lazy  and  indigent  readers,  they  are 
advised  not  to  read  this  editorial.  Horsemen,  in 
speaking  of  a  horse  when  he  is  not  up  to  time,  say 
he  is  a  little  off.  I  rather  guess  that  is  my  fix.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  Buffalo  Baces.  My  head 
is  all  mixed  up  with  horsey  items;  consequently,  or 
otherwisely,  we  will  let  the  editorial  pass  this 
month.** 


«*M»W««»« 


DBSCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATT£RMS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 


Diagrams  1,  d,  5,  and  €,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
patrol -jacket  communicated  by  a  correspondent, 
writing  under    the  pseudonym    of    "  Mark- Well.** 
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Diagramfl  2,  4,  10, 12,  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
Chesterfield  Over-coat,  in  the  prerailing  style,  for 
the  ensuing  season,  and  illustrated  on  one  of  the 
plates  issued  with  the  present  number  of  our  work. 
The  side-bodj  is  cut  separate  from  the  forepart,  to 
allow  of  the  coat  fitting  in  to  the  waist,  and  provide 
the  necessary  amount  of  compass  over  the  hips  and 
seat.  This  plan  will  admit  of  a  plait  being  allowed 
on  firom  below  the  length  of  waist,  as  at  the  bottom 
of  a  side-seam  on  another  coat,  and  give  the  op- 
portunity for  placing  the  pocket  in  this  seam  if 
desirable. 

Diagrams  7,  8,  9, 11, 18, 15,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
Frock  Over-coat  in  the  most  fashionable  style  and 
proportions,  which  we  have  also  represented  on  one 
of  the  plates  for  the  present  month. 


REVIEW  OP  NEW  GOODS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


We  extract  firom  our  notice  of  the  leading  novel- 
ties in  the  goods  for  Over-coats,  and  other  styles  of 
coats,  introduced  by  the  leading  drapers,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  prmeipal  makes  and  patterns, 
some  of  which  we  have  selected  for  illustration  on 
the  several  figures  on  the  plates;  and,  with  the  care 
our  artists  have  bestowed  on  their  different  delinea- 
tions, our  readers  cannot  fail  to  recognize  them  in 
our  list 

In  some  of  the  new  goods  the  fiice  is  mottled  with 
two  or  three  quiet  colours  intermixed,  and  the  back 
is  made  with  broken  stripes.  We  notice  principally 
dark  colours,  but  sometimes  with  a  bright  shade 
sparingly  introduced.  Greys  of  various  shades,  but 
not  any  light,  blue,  brown  with  black,  are  compriaed 
in  the  assortment. 

Another  article  of  the  same  character,  but  rather 
harsher  to  the  hand,  has  loose  threads  of  white  wool 
over  the  fiice,  so  as  to  form  an  indefinite  pattern,  and 
bright-coloured  wools  sprinkled  all  over  so  as  to  form 
a  [stylish  mixture.  On  some  the  curl  on  the  fiKse  is 
much  doser  than  on  other  makes.  In  some  of  these 
goods  we  notice  the  light  wool  scattered,  and  forms 
a  relief  to  the  plain  colour  in  the  ground.  Blue, 
brown,  and  black  and  wlute  mixtures  predominate. 

In  the  make  of  frieze  to  which  we  have  lately 


been  accustomed,  we  have  a  good  selection  of  colours, 
all  rather  dark,  but  in  effective  mixtures. 

We  notice  a  make  of  beaver  with  a  long  face  of 
loose  wool,  like  hair.  It  is  smart  in  appearance,  and 
carried  out  in  some  effective  colourings. 

In  a  fine  make  of  ^' dress**  beaver  we  have  some 
exquisite  goods,  of  a  good  substance^  firm,  yet  as 
soft  as  velvet,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  of  equal  im- 
portance, they  comprise  a  variety  of  beautiful 
coloors.  In  brown,  there  ate  some  very  rich 
shades.  In  green  there  are  also  some  shades  which 
remind  us  of  old  times,  when  medley  snpeifines 
were  in  fashion.  There  is  also  a  nice  assortment  in 
olive.  In  blue  we  have  a  good  show,  and  variety  of 
shade. 

Several  of  the  new  elastic  make  of  goods  are 
stout  enough  for  Over-coats.  In  this  article  we 
notice  several  new  patterns  which  form  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  assortment  accumulated  from  season 
to  season. 

There  are  several  patterns  in  ribs  and  welts. 
One  of  the  former  make  has  narrow  dark  stripes 
running  down  a  fine  cross-lined  ground,  and  the 
way  the  two  are  arranged  produces  the  effect  of 
there  being  two  colours,  wheseas  there  is  really  but 
one.  A  bold  rib,  with  fine  linefi  across,  forms  a 
good  pattern,  and  the  introduction  of  a  different 
figure  in  the  intervening  spaces  makes  a  nice  variety. 
A  small  diamond  figure  between  the  stripes,  which 
are  wider  apart  and  narrower,  is  equally  effective. 

We  notice  some  larger  and  bolder  patterns  which 
do  not  so  readily  admit  of  a  description,  but  are 
decidedly  stylish. 

In  dress  Melton,  an  article  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  favour,  we  notice  some  very  smart 
shades  in  drab,  several  of  them  quite  different  to  those 
we  have  lately  remarked.  There  are  some  good 
shades  of  brown  and  olive.  The  article  is  rather 
thin,  and  appears  to  us  more  suitable  for  autumn 
Over-coats  of  the  Chesterfield  shape.  In  stouter 
goods  of  this  make,  but  with  a  plain  fiide,  we  have  a 
large  assortment,  and  a  variety  of  effective  mixtures 
and  self-colours.  The  different  shades  of  brown, 
which  appears  a  &vottrite  colour  in  this  season's 
goods,  are  stylish,  and  tell  well.  Claret  shoNvs  to 
advantage  in  this  article.    A  light  ishade  of  olive 
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green,  with  a  paler  shade  freely  introduced,  makes  a 
good  mixture.  A  dull  russet  colour,  irith  a  pale 
grey  intermixed,  shows  to  adyantage.  Some  of  the 
light  grey  mixtures  are  pleasing,  and  the  darker 
colours  are  relieved  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
colours  which  are  woven  with  them.  Drab  in  a 
medium  shade,  with  grey,  forms  a  stylbh  mixture; 
mixed  with  a  pale  shade  of  yellow,  it  is  equally 
smart. 

We  have  a  good  show  of  patterns  in  silk  mixtures, 
and  we  notice  them,  as,  but  for  the  styles,  the  make 
would  scarcely  demand  attention.  On  a  broad  twilled 
ground,  in  dark  colours,  we  have  moderate-sized 
checks,  formed  by  a  fine  broken  line  in  a  bright- 
coloured  silk — ^as,  for  instance,  crimson  or  yellow— 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  fiice  i^ts  or  threads  of  a 
rich  shade  of  mauve  and  white,  or  any  other  colour, 
but  different  from  those  forming  the  squares.  The 
article  is  made  in  a  moderate  substance,  suitable  to 
morning-coats,  and  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
Checks  of  various  sizes  form  the  medium  for  some 
stylish  patterns  in  some  of  the  new  goods.  In  a  soft 
article,  moderately  stout,  and  of  the  ''plait"  make  as 
a  ground,  bold  checks  are  formed  Jbj  a  broken  line 
of  thick  threads.  There  are  several  colours  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  in  the  lines 
f  onning  the  checks ;  in  some  there  is  but  one,  which 
contrasts  strongly,  and  is  conspicuous. 

In  the  "  honeycomb  "  make  we  have  a  large  assort- 
ment, and  some  good  patterns  in  a  diamond  figure  of 
different  size^* 

We  must  not  overlook  nn  exceedingly  nice  article, 
handling  like  a  Vicuna  cloth,  combining  all  its  soft- 
ness witli  an  amount  of  substance,  which  wiU  render 
it  available  for  either  morning-coats  or  Over-coats. 
It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  smart  mixtures,  with  long 
soft  hairs  here  and  there  on  the  face. 

In  diagonal  ribs  of  various  dimensions,  we  have  a 
fkxT  choice,  and  also  of  checks,  generally  small  and 
quiet  in  character. 

While  on  this  class  of  goods,  we  may  notice  a 
very  stylish  and  excellent  article  in  several  effective 
patterns.  Between  narrow  ribs  are  diagonal  lines, 
while,  on  some  of  this  make  of  goods,  these  dia- 
gonal lines  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  intervals,  and 
form  a  half  diamond  pattern,  or  like  the  "feaiher- 


twill."  A  nice  variety  is  effected  by  bright  dots 
over  the  face  in  light  silks.  The  colours  are  gene- 
rally dark,  but  there  are  some  smart  shades  in  the 
goods. 

In  a  good  make  of  Cheviot  we  have  some  smart 
patterns,  formed  by  double  lines  a  little  distance 
apart,  and  stripes  of  another  colour  down  the  spaces. 
Aa  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  wool,  the 
colours,  although  in  many  instances  very  showy,  do 
a  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as  they  would  on 
smooth  face. 


PROTECTION  TO  THE  KNEES  IN  RIDING. 


Probably  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
of  an  excellent  plan  by  which  the  knees  of  a  horse- 
man are  protected,  when  in  the  saddle,  from  stormy 
weather  or  a  driving  rain;  we  will,  therefore,  for 
their  information,  describe  the  method  by  which 
this  advantage  is  obtained. 

We  will  suppose  a  horseman  in  a  Chesterfield  or  a 
Frock-great-eoat;  the  former  shape  is,  however,  mach 
better  adapted  for  the  invention,  as  it  does  not  fit  to 
the  waist.  Two  pieces  of  the  article  of  which  the 
coat  is  made,  iufiicienUy  wide  to  go  round  the  knee, 
and  about  seven  inches  deep,  are  sewn  together,  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  sewing-on  edge  are  rounded  off 
so  as  to  make  the  middle  longer,  and  reduce  the 
other  part  to  fit  in  to  the  shape  of  the  knee  on  each 
ude.  The  other  edges  of  both  pieces  are  rounded 
off  at  the  aides.  One  piece  is  fastened  up  to  the 
inside  of  the  coat  by  buttons  and  holes,  and  the  other 
hangs  down,  and  so  as  to  cover  the  knee,  and  is  fas- 
tened round  it  by  holes  and  buttons.  In  the  event  of 
the  front  of  the  coat  fljdng  open  the  knees  are  pro- 
tected by  this  contrivance.  When  not  required  to 
be  used  as  a  covering,  the  lower  edge  is  turned  up, 
and  fiistened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coat  Gentle- 
men who  have  tried  the  plan  have  expressed  them- 
selves much  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  plan.  We  remember  a  water- 
proof Over-coat,  made  for  huntsmen,  being  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  by  a  London  house,  with  a 
similar  method  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  certain  houses  have  a  special 
arrangement  of  their  own. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIOX 

FOB  THE  RELIEF   OF  AGED  AND   INFIR5I 

JOUENETMAN-TAILORS. 

The  Anooal  Dinner  of  the  subactibera  to  the  abore 
excellent  cbari^,  and  of  other  patrons  nho  are  not 
members  of  oar  trade — irhich  has  been  postponed 
much  be3rond  the  usual  period  of  the  year  at  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  fixed,  to  suit  the  couTenience  of 
Viscount  Enfield,  U.P. — niU  take  place,  we  presume, 
at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  hour  as  last  year. 

The  noble  lord  will  preside  on  the  occasion,  and 
we  trust  he  will  meet  with  that  support  from  the 
members  of  our  trade,  and  from  sympathizers  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  as  to  prove  by  their 
attendance  the  interest  they  feel  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  noble  Institution,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
affording  so  large  an  amount  of  relief  lo  those  jour- 
neymen whose  necessities  or  health  may  have  led 
to  their  applying  for  assistance. 

It  shoold  not  be  forgotten  Ihat  the  collections 


made  on  the  occasions  of  the  anniversary  dinners 
constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Institution;  and  consequently,  in  addition  to 
the  cheerful  effect  of  a  large  muster  on  the  occasion, 
which  is  always  a  source  of  personal  Batiefactioa  to 
the  gentlemen  who  take  upon  themselves  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  Steward,  we  hope  that  the  appeal  for  sup- 
port, which  is  usually  so  ably  mads  from  the  chair, 
will  be  as  liberally  responded  to  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  that  we  may  have  to  report  the  contri- 
bution of  a  handsome  sum  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity. 

We  are  not  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  list 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the  duties  of 
stewards  for  this  occasion,  as  it  was  not  ready  at  the 
time  when  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  press;  but 
tickets  for  the  dinner  may  be  had,  price  £1  Is.  each, 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Institution,  32,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.  We 
presume  that  the  several  Stewards  will  intimate 
their  immediate  friends  the  fact  of  their  being  in 
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office,  and  soliciti  as  usual,  the  fayour  of  their  atten- 
dance on  the  day  named  for  the  dinner. 

We  hope  that  the  President  of  the  Institution  will 
be  able  to  announce  that  he  has  received  a  sufficient 
amount  in  reply  to  the  application  for  making  good 
the  repairs  required  at  the  Asylum,  and  to  defray 
which  a  special  appeal  was  considered  advisaUe, 
rather  than  subtract  from  the  funded  capital  of  the 
Institution. 

Besides  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  master 
tailors,  there  is  an  annual  dinner  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  under  the  management  of  the  journeymen  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution,  at  which  many  masters  are 
usually  present,  and  is  an  occasion  fbr  the  meeting 
in  a  friendly  manner  of  the  employers  and  the 
employes  alike  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
same  Institution. 

From  a  notice  we  learn  that  the  journeymen 
Stewards  announce  a  Ticket  Benefit  on  behalf  of 
their  fund,  which  will  take  place  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd,  2drd,  and 
25th  of  this  month. 

The  performance  will  commence  with  the  laugh- 
able sketch  entitled 

"  Phcebus's  Fix," 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Celebrated  Yokes 
Family  will  appear;   to  be  followed  by  the  drama 

of  the 

"Lady  of  the  Lake," 

founded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  poem;  and 

to  conclude  with  an  original  &rce  by  M.  Beecher, 

Esq.,  entitled 

"  In  Possession." 

Tickets  only  will  benefit  the  Stewards*  Fund,  and 
may  be  had  of  them,  or  at  the  Office  of  the  Insti- 
tution, 32,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly. 

In  a  short  address  to  the  trade,  put  forward  by 
the  Stewards,  they  state  that  they  "  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  trade  to  the  apparent  want  of  sym- 
pathy shown  for  the  Institution,  by  journeymen  not 
enrolling  themselves  as  members,  and  earnestly 
invite  consideration  of  its  present  constitation. 
There  are  several  rooms  unoccupied  in  the  hand- 
some building  at  Haverstock  Hill,  and  very  de- 
serving candidates  awaiting  election,  which  the  want 
of  funds  alone  retards.    This  ts  a  state  of  things  which 


might  not  to  be,  and  is  a  reproach  to  a  trade  which  hat 
always  hem  considered  liberal  and  intelligenL 

''  For  the  information  of  the  trade,  it  should  be 
stated  that  there  are  84  aged  and  infirm  brothers 
and  sitters  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  Institution, 
the  male  portion  receiving,  in  hard  cash,  £20  16s. 
per  annum,  besides  coals  and  medical  attendance 
free  of  charge.  They  are  comfortably  and  respect- 
ably lodged,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  happiness 
that  prevails,  and  a  source  of  joy  to  all  who  have 
contributed,  even  in  a  small  ico^i  to  such  results. 

''  There  is  no  entrance  fee,  and  the  sum  of  7s. 
per  annum  entitles  a  member  to  all  benefits,  indui- 
ing  five  votes  at  eveiy  election.*' 

An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasant  evening*s  amusement,  combined 
with  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  a  charitable  institution 
which  has  such  undoubted  claims  on  our  generosity 
for  its  support. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  body  of  the  joiuney- 
men  are  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  little  en- 
ooozagement  shown  to  the  Institution  by  those  who 
alone  can  benefit  by  its  operations ;  and  thai,  with  a 
view  to  induce  those  of  their  fellow-journeymen  who 
have  not  become  members,  to  assist  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  they  have  formed  ihemselves  into  a  society, 
under  the  title  of  the  JouBMBYiON-TAiLOBa'  Societt 
OF  Stewards,  which  has  for  its  objects  "  to  assist  in 
cariying  out,  by  the  application  of  its  funds,  any  in- 
tended benefit,  excursion,  or  friendly  gatheringi  m 
the  name  of,  and  for  the  TaUors'  Beneooleni  Instiht- 
tian.  The  price  of  admission  to  membership  is  fixed 
at  the  low  sum  of  sixpence  for  the  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

With  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  as  prac- 
tical men  of  the  world,  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment are  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
many  of  their  fellow-workmen  to  become  members 
of  this  Institution,  and  entitle  themselves  to  ^e 
benefits  which  it  affords,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
actually  in  a  position  to  need  them.  Henoe,  with  an 
amount  of  tact,  fbr  which  they  are  deserving  of  great 
credit,  they  enlist  the  sympa^ies  and  anstance  of 
the  mass  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  holding  ont 
certain  ^st^R;e  advantages  whioh  each  may  aotoally 
enjoy  for  his  money ;  and  by  this  perfectly  legitimate 
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pioceedingi  add  a  certain  amount  to  the  fiinds  of  the 

Institution,  which  wou}d  not  be  obtained  hj  a  direct 

appeal  to  their  good  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  charity 

itself. 

Any  master,  who  is  not  a  manber,  may  in  the 

same  manner  contribute  his  mite  to  the  funds  of  the 

Institution^  by  purchasing  tickets  of  the  Stewards 

for  the  theatrical  performances  to  which  we  have 

referred;  and,  while  enjoying  an  agreeable  evening's 

entertainment,  have  the  satia&ction  of  knowing,  that 

after  defraying  the  actual  expenses,  any  surplus  will 

go  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and  extend 

the  system  of  its  usefulness.    And  although  we  may 

not  be  justified  in  saying  with  our  fiEur-famed  poet: 

"  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity/' 

it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

"  Charity,  like  merey,  is  twice  blessed : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gires,  and  him  that  takes." 

The  poet  also  tells  us — 

'*  The  lessons  of  prudence  haye  charms. 
And  slighted  may  lead  to  distress ; 
But  the  maa  whom  benerolenoe  wanas 
Is  an  angsl  who  liyes  but  to  bless." 


"A  gatherer  and  dispoier  of  other  men*B  Btnff."— TTottoa. 

Milbaum$f  Victoria* 

TO  THE  xnrroB  of  the  ^<  gazette  of  fashion.'* 
Deab  Sir, 

Tempted  by  the  encouraging  manner  in  which 
you  receiyed  and  noticed  my  former  communication, 
I  am  induced  to  send  you  another — viz.,  my  system 
for  drafting  the  bodies  of  ladies'  riding-habits,  which, 
if  you  should  find  space  for  it  in  your  pages,  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  service  to  the  youDger  members  of  our 
trade. 

It  is  one  I  designed  in  earlier  days,  and  improved 
upon  from  time  to  time  as  experience  suggested  and 
opportunity  offered;  and  if  you  will  only  give  my 
plan  the  benefit  of  your  own  greater  experience,  by 
j-ointing  out  any  improvement  which  you  may  judge 
it  requires,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  your  readers 
will  be  gratified  with  the  result 

Upon  examining  the  method,  you  will  find  intro- 
duced an  innovation,  which  I  never  saw  any  other 
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tailor  make  use  of.  I  refer  to  the  "  V"  taken  out  of 
the  ahoulder-seam  of  the  forepart,  as  shown  on  dia- 
gram 5.  This  may  appear  to  many  a  bold  stroke  on 
my  part,  but  it  recommends  itself  for  a  trial  for  this 
special  reason* 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  bodies  of  ladies' 
dresses  and  habits,  the  ahoulder-strap  is  usually  cut 
so  wide  as  to  reach  some  distance  down  on  to  the 
arm,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  presses  very 
lightly  on  the  shoulder-bone,  and  causes  a  looseness 
all  round  about  it  elsewhere,  necessitating  a  certaLa 
amount  of  fulness  being  gathered  on  to  the  shoulder- 
seam  of  the  back, — ^whereas  it  actually  should  be  on 
the  forepart, — and  wadding  is  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed to  remedy  the  defect. 

By  taking  out  the  ''V,"  in  the  manner  I  have 
adopted,  it  immediately  removes  all  the  unnecessary 
looseness,  leaving  only  that  quantity  which  is  ne- 
cessary, and  where  it  is  required,  on  the  point  of  die 
shoulder  itself;  allowing  the  back  to  go  on  easy  all 
the  way,  as  it  always  should,  and  ensuring  a  nioe 
dean  shoulder,  which  a  little  wadding,  judiciously 
applied,  has  the  effect  of  improving. 

With  this  preface,  I  will  proceed  to  explain  m; 
system,  which,  if  worth  the  while  to  give  it  a  name 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called  the  <<  Aus- 
tralian '  V '  System." 

To  draft  a  habit-body  by  this  system,  first  draw 
the  square  lines,  A  D  and  A  I,  as  shown  on  the  dia- 
gram, and  then  proceed  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
different  points,  in  their  alphabetical  order,  according 
to  the  following  directions: — 

From  A  to  B,  mark  half  an  inch  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  breast,  and  to  C,  one  inch  more  than 
half.  From  A,  mark  at  D,  the  length  of  waist  to 
measure.  The  point  £  is  marked  at  half  the  dis- 
tance between  B  and  C. 

From  A,  on  the  line  A  I,  mark  to  F,  for  the  width 
of  the  top  of  the  back,  half  an  inch  less  than  an 
eighth  of  the  breast.  To  G,  mark  from  A,  two- 
thirds  of  the  breast;  at  H,  one  inch  less  than  the 
breast;  and  at  I,  the  breast-measure. 

From  B  square,  draw  a  line  square  with  A,  and 
mark  on  it  at  J,  one  inch  leas  than  half  the  breast; 
at  K,  half  an  inch  more  than  half  the  breast;  and  at 
L,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less  than  the  breast. 
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From  Ef  draw  another  line  parallel  with  the  lasty 
and  mark  on  it  at  M,  half  an  inch  more  than  a  third 
of  the  breast;  at  N,  an  inch  and  a  half  less  than 
two-thirda  of  the  breast-measure;  and  at  0,  an  inch 
and  a  half  more  than  the  breast-measure. 

Draw  a  line  from  C  square  with  AC;  mark  on  it 
at  P,  one  inch  less  than  half  the  breast-measure;  to 
Q,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  breast;  and  at  R,  an  inch  and  a  half  more 
than  the  breast-measure. 

Draw  a  line  from  I  square  with  A  I,  and  mark 
down  it  at  S,  one-sixth  of  the  breast;  at  T,  one- 
third;  and  at  U,  an  eighth  less  than  the  breast- 
measure. 

The  measures  I  haye  adopted  are — Length  of 
waisty  15 ;  of  front,  20.  Length  to  the  point  of 
the  bsoom,  18.  Breast-measure,  18;  waist,  11; 
neck,  15. 

To  drafV  the  back,  lower  the  top  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  A,  or  sufficiently,  when  the  back  ia  dooed  at 
the  shoulder,  to  allow  of  the  neck  running  in  a  proper 
ourre.  Shape  the  shoulder-seam  from  F  to  J, 
hollowing  it  a  little  near  to  F,  and  adding  a  slight 
round  on  towards  the  point  J. 

While  treating  on  the  back,  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  shape.  You  will 
observethat  it  is  rather  narrow  between  the  points 
£  and  M.  I  have  found  by  my  experience  this  to 
be  the  correct  shape,  its  advantages  being  manifold. 
It  admits  of  a  large  sleeve  being  worn,  without  neces- 
sitating much  fulness  in  the  sleeve-head ;  it  produces 
a  cleaner  fit  on  the  shoulder-blades,  and  enables  the 
lady,  when  riding  a  restive  horse,  to  hold  it  well 
in,  without  subjecting  her  to  the  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  having  her  arms  cut  off.  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  habit,  as  the  width 
of  the  back  is  more  shown  at  the  top  of  the  back- 
scye,  between  B  and  J,  than  lower  down.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  back  be  cut  too  wide,  it  reduces  the 
circumference  of  the  scye  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
moderately  sized  sleeve  can  be  sewn  in  without  a 
great  deal  of  fulness,  or,  what  is  worse,  without  re- 
sorting to  that  barbarous  expedient  of  forming  a  plait 
in  the  under-side  sleeve,  under  the  arm.  A  habit- 
sleeve  should  be  sewn  in  plain  all  round  the  scye, 
excepting  just  at  front,  between  the  points  P  and  N, 


where  what  little  fulness  may  be  required  should  be 
placed. 

Draw  a  line  from  G,  and  intersect  it  by  one  drawn 
from  T,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  point  indi- 
cated by  the  star;  the  "V "  taken  out  of  the  shoulder- 
seam  of  the  forepart  is  formed  by  marking  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  dotted  line 
drawn  from  G. 

Lower  the  neck-poiat  of  the  shoulder-seam,  at  S, 
a  good  quarter  of  an  inch;  raise  the  shoulder-seam 
as  much  above  the  line  drawn  from  S;  and  form  the 
scye  from  K,  through  N,  P,  and  M,  up  to  J;  and 
the  neck  from  S,  through  T,  and  lower  it  half  an 
inch  at  0.  Measure  to  V  from  the  top  of  the  back 
the  length  of  front,  according  to  the  measture  taken 
on  the  figure,  and  mark  in  from  V  to  Y,  one  inch 
and  three-quarters,  and  shape  the  front-edge  of  the 
forepart  from  0,  through  R  and  U,  to  Y. 

Draw  a  line  from  H  through  Q,  and  mark  on 
it  at  W,  the  length  taken  to  the  point  of  the 
bosom.  Mark  on  each  side  of  this  point,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  draw  two  lines  parallel 
with  that  drawn  through  W.  Mark  from  one  of 
these  lines  to  Y,  half  the  difference  between  the 
breast  and  waist  measures,  and  from  the  other  line 
to  X,  the  remaining  quantity.  Draw  a  line  firom  D 
to  X,  and  at  Z,  half  the  distance  between  the  two 
points,  nuirk  up  an  inch  and  a  half  for  the  bottom- 
edge  of  the  forepart  under  the  arm,  and  the  shape  of 
the  forepart  is  complete.  I  have  not  formed  any 
seam  under  the  arm,  as  the  fiuhion  of  short  waists 
does  not  necessitate  one,  but  should  one  be  preferred 
or  required,  it  can  be  drawn  from  P  to  Z. 

I  now  leave  my  system  in  the  hands  of  your 
readers  and  of  your  yourself,  and  remain 

Yours  obedienUy, 

Ha    II.    C. 


NEW  PATEOL-JACKET  FOR  OFFICERS  OF 
INFANTRY  REGIMENTS. 


We  last  month  published  the  particulars  of  a  new 
Patrol-jacket,  ordered  to  be  worn  by  officers  of  the 
Infantiy  regiments;  we  now  issue  a  plate  illustrating 
the  style  of  jacket,  which  we  have  specially  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  so  that  our  patrons  in  the  country 
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and  abroad  may  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
correct  idea  of  the  shape  and  effect.  We  regret  that 
mrith  all  the  care  we  have  taken  to  ensure  a  correct 
representation  of  the  jacket,  that  our  artist  has,  un- 
fbrtonately,  been  led  into  an  error  in  the  tone  of  his 
drawing,  by  showing  the  cuffs  dark  as  well  as  the 
collar;  whereas,  according  to  the  regulations,  the 
collar  ofdy  is  to  be  of  a  different  colour  to  the 
jacket. 

With  this  single  exception,  we  feel  that  the 
illustration  faithfully  represents  the  new  jacket, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  correctness  of  the 
details. 

We  subjoin  the  full  particulars:-:- 

Patrol-jacket  of  tccwlet  cloth  or  serge,  according 
to  the  climate,  edged  with  white,  unth  the  exception 
of  the  collar.  28  inches  long  for  an  officer  5  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  with  a  variation  of  half  an  inch 
longer  or  shorter  for  each  inch  of  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  wearer.  Lined  with  scarlet.  Five  regi- 
mental buttons  at  front.  Bottom  of  front-edges  rounded 
off.  Low  stand-collar,  of  the  regimental  facings,  and 
rounded  off  at  front.  Openings  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
nde-body-seams,  5  inches  long,  and  edged  with  white. 
Shoulder-straps  edged  with  white;  2  inches  wide  at 
the  sleeve-head,  and  slightly  rounded  off  at  the  other 
end,  and  narrower.  A  small  regimental  button,  and 
the  number  of  the  regiment  in  gold  embroidered 
figures,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high,  and  half  an 
inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  straps.  Sleeve  as  on 
the  mess  jacket,  according  to  rank.  One  pocket 
across  each  skirt,  with  flap  to  go  in  and  out,  and 
a  hole  worked  in  the  lefl  forepart,  opposite  to  the 
waist-belt,  for  the  hook  to  be  passed  through,  so  that 
the  sword  may  be  worn  suspended  from  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  jacket. 

Field  officers  to  have  the  distinctive  badges  em- 
broidered in  gold  on  the  collar. 

The  scarlet  patrol-jacket  is  to  be  worn  without  the 
sash  at  drill,  and  on  parade  when  the  men  are  dressed 
in  frocks. 

The  blue  patrol-jacket  may  be  worn  on  regimental 
boards  and  on  fatigue,  stable,  or  orderly  duties,  but 
not  on  parade.  Officers  of  Line  regiments  are  not 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  blue  patrol-jackets, 
but  may  wear  the  scarlet  jacket  on  occasions  when 


/ 


the  patrol-jacket  is  authorized  to  be  worn.    The 
sword-belt  to  be  worn  under  the  jacket. 

DlSTINCnOK  ON  THE  SlEKVES  ACCOBDINO   TO  RaNK. 

Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. — ^A  row  of  gold 
braid  on  top-edge  of  cuff,  and  another  above,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  terminating  in  an  Austrian 
knot.  A  row  of  single  eyes  above  the  top  row  of 
braid,  and  another  under  the  lower  row,  and  an 
ornament  on  the  cuff. 

Major.'-^Aa  for  Colonel,  but  omitting  the  lower 
row  of  eyes. 

Captain. — Two  rows  of  gold  braid,  with  an  Aus- 
trian knot,  but  without  any  eyes.  Ornament  on  cuff 
as  for  other  ranks. 

Lieutenant. — One  row  of  braid  only,  and  Austrian 
knot  and  ornament  on  the  cuff. 

Svb'Lieuienant. — ^Pointed  cuff,  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  deep  at  back,  and  five  inches  to  the  top  of 
the  point. 

Depths  from  top  of  Austrian  knot  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeve : — 
Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major,  10  inches. 

Captain 9       y. 

Lieutenant 8      „ 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF 
PRACTICAL  TAILORS. 


We  have  been  favoured,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  above  Society,  with  a  list  of  the 
members  who  will  lecture  during  the  present  and 
following  month,  and  with  the  subjects  they  will 
discuss.  As  members  of  kindred  societies  are  ad- 
mitted on  these  occasions,  we  publish  the  list  for  the 
information  [of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend. 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  at  half-past  eight  on  every  Friday 
evening: — 
Not.  1.— Mr.  Williams— On  Chesterfields. 
„       8.      „    Vaughan. 

„     15.      „    Jones — On  Double-breasted  Waist- 
coats. 
„     22.      „    John  Mogford  —  Development  — 

Leg  and  Pelvis. 
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Nov.  29.— Mr.  S.  H.  Rawley—TaUoring— Trade 

and  Art. 
Dec.    6.      „    £.  Giles — On  Trouser  Systems. 
„     IS.      y,    £.  Eraofl — On  Orer-ootts. 
„     14. — ^Annual  Dinner. 
„     20. — ^Mr.  Neave — On  Trousers  for  Corpu^ 

lent  Figures. 
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Brooks — On  Frock-coats. 


THE  BISSET-ABERDONIAN  STORM 
PROTECTOR. 


We  have  been  fayoured  with  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  a  new  style  of  Over-coat,  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  our  speculative  cor- 
respondent, to  which  he  has  given  the  above  name. 
The  idea  in  the  arrangement  of  this  comfortable 
travelling  companion  has  been  to  combine  the  ease 
and  compass  of  the  ''Ulster"  Over-coat  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  wing  of  an  Inverness 
cape. 

When  the  wing  is  thrown  back  from  the  chest, 
the  frout  of  the  "  Aberdonian  *'  has  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  double-breasted  "  Ulster  "  with  the 
belt  round  the  waist  and  ''  pouch  "-pockets,  with  the 
addition  of  a  protection  for  the  head  in  the  form  of 
the  ''  Greek  Helmet  Hood,"  whicli  we  noticed  in  a 
previous  number.  As  represented  on  two  of  the 
photographs,  showing  a  front  and  back  view,  with 
the  hood  over  the  head,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  perfect  or  complete  protection 
against  the  bitterest  weather  to  which  one  might  be 
exposed.  There  does  not  appear  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  wind  or  rain  to  find  its  way  to  the 
individual  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  encased  in 
this  new  ''  fearnought."  The  style  is  graceful,  and 
there  is  everything  in  the  appearance  of  the  coat  or 
cape  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  any  gentleman 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  so  true  a  friend  and  com- 
panion on  a  long  and  exposed  journey.  We  cannot 
compare  the  helmet  hood  with  anything  better  than 
the  diving  helmet,  excepting  that  there  is  really  all 
the  upper  part  of  a  regular  travelling-cap  with  the 
peak,  while  below  the  eyes,  the  whole  of  the  face  is 
entirely  covered  without  impeding  the  breathing; 
and  what  is  a  very  essential  qualification  in  the  con- 
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nexion  of  the  hood  with  the  cape,  it  is  apparendj 
in  one  piece  with  the  front,  so  that  the  throat  is 
thoroughly  protected. 

Mr.  Anderson  would  seem  to  have  made  travelling- 
capes  his  special  study,  judging  by  the  amount  of 
comfort  his  ingenuity  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  in 
the  different  styles  he  has  invented. 

We  trust  we  may  not  be  visited  with  weather  cal- 
culated to  draw  out  the  properties  of  this  cape,  or 
that,  in  that  case,  there  may  be  a  sufficient  supply 
on  stock  to  meet  the  demand. 


NEW  STYLE  OF  OVER-COAT. 

In  some  trades  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  long- 
skirted  fitting  Over-coats,  and  to  cut  the  waist  rather 
shorter  than  usual.  We  have  introduced  on  one  of 
our  plates,  an  illustration  of  this  particular  style,  as 
it  is  our  duty,  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  fashion,  to 
set  before  our  readers  any  marked  novelty,  wbicb 
the  character  of  the  houses  from  which  it  emanates 
justifies  our  taking  notice  of  the  innovation. 

On  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  present  num- 
ber, we  give  the  representation  of  front  and  back 
views  of  this  style  of  coat.  It  is  double-breasted, 
with  a  bold  rolling  collar.  The  back  is  cut  to  a 
moderate  width  at  the  bottom,  and  the  side-seam 
rather  less  curved  than  usual.  The  back-scye  is 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  lapel,  which  is  sewn 
on,  is  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width  at 
bottom  as  at  the  top.  It  is  cut  with  a  round  on  the 
outer  edge,  so  as  to  run  well  with  the  collar,  and 
form  a  bold  turn  on  the  breast,  and  has  four  holes 
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worked  in  it.  The  skirt  is  the  principal  feature  m 
this  style  of  coat,  owing  to  its  extreme  length,  being 
cut  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
calf.  This  will  necessitate  its  being  cut  with  more 
compass  than  if  it  had  been  drafted  to  the  ordinary 
length,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  freedom  for  the  action 
of  the  legs  in  walking.  The  sleeve  is  moderately 
wide  all  down,  and  is  finished  with  a  deep  round 
cuff.  There  are  side-edges  to  the  plaits.  T2u5 
style  of  over-coat,  made  up  in  plain  beaver,  or  m 
"  fur"-beaver,  may  have  the  edges  bound  with  sil* 
braid,  and  the  roll  and  cuffs  faced  with  velvet;  or  as 
shown  on  the  plate,  the  edges  may  be  trimmed  with 
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faiy  and  tiie  collar  and  ctifiB  to  match.  Olivets  in 
place  of  buttons,  and  long  loops  of  braid  or  cord  as  a 
tabstitate  for  holes,  to  fasten  the  fronts  of  the  fore- 
parts, giye  an  elegant  appearance  to  this-style  of  coat. 


MORNING-COAT. 


We  have  represented  on  one  of  the  figures  on  an- 
other plate  contained  in  the  present  number,  a  style  of 
morning-coat  which  divides  public  favour  with  the 
ooat  of  which  we  give  the  pattern  in  our  collection 
in  diagram.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  coats.  While  the  single- 
breasted  is  fastened  at  front  with  three  buttons  and 
holes,  and  has  a  long  skirt,  the  coat  illustrated  in  our 
present  plate  is  double-breasted,  with  rather  a  short 
skirt,  and  is  fastened  at  front  by  two  buttons  and 
holes,  and  well  cut  offfrom  below  the  lower  hole.  There 
are  usually  flaps  in  the  waist^seam,  and  one  or  two 
buttons  and  holes  in  the  cuff.  This  make  of  coat 
is  made  up  in  ^cy  coating  of  a  moderate  substance, 
and  the  edges  turned  in  and  stitched. 

On  the  other  figure  on  this  plate  we  have  repre- 
sented the  short  reefer-jacket,  so  much  worn  as  an 
Over-coat  by  little  boys.  It  is  double-breasted,  cut 
to  cover  the  seat  well.  The  back  whole,  or  with  a 
seam  at  the  middle;  of  a  medium  width  across  to  the 
bottom  of  the  back-scye,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side-seam.  The  lapel  moderate  in  width,  with  four 
holes  worked  in  it.  Pockets  across  the  fronts  of  the 
skirts,  with  a  narrow  welt,  or  a  plain  opening  and 
flaps  to  go  in  and  out.  Velvet  collar;  easy  sleeve, 
with  a  round  cuff,  formed  by  stitching  or  braid,  if 
the  edges  be  bound.  Knickerbockers  and  long 
fitting  gaiters  complete  this  out-door  costume. 


DESCRIPTION    OP  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1606  and  1607. 


Diagrams  1,  2,  d,  and  4,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
New  Pathol  Jacket  for  the  Infantry,  which  will  be 
found  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  we  publish 
with  the  present  number  of  our  work. 

The  shape  has  not  undergone  any  alteration 
since  this  form  of  jacket  was  first  introduced  for 
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Ofiioers  of  the  Infantry,  and  the  pattern  we  now  give 
is  a  copy  of  one  we  issued  when  the  change  waa 
first  made  by  the  authoritieB  at  the  War  Ofiice. 
When  first  ordered,  and  with  certain  trimming,  it 
was  optional  whether  the  back  were  cut  on  to  the 
nde-body  or  separate,  as  the  braid  was  carried  up  in 
the  direction  of  a  side-seam;  now  that  this  is  done 
away  with,  the  seam  will  be  a  relief.  The  side-seam 
of  the  back  should  be  cut  to  the  shape  indicated  by 
die  roulette  line  nearer  to  the  back-seam,  and  the 
side-seam  of  the  side-body  like  the  other  rauiette 
line,  hooking  in  a  little  at  the  top,  and  taking  out 
a  "  fish"  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist 

We  should  remark  that  as  the  pattern  of  the  fore- 
part (diagram  d)  is  drafted  to  meet  edge  and  edge  at 
front,  sufiScient  must  be  added  on  down  the  front- 
edge  for  buttons  and  holes. 

Diagrams  10, 11,  12,  and  14,  illustrate  the  several 
distinctions  of  rank,  as  denoted  by  the  difference  in 
style  of  trimming  the  sleeves. 

Diagram  10,  represents  Che  sleeve  for  a  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Diagram  11,  that  for  a  major. 

Diagram  12,  the  sleeve  for  a  captain;  and 

Diagram  14,  that  for  a  lieutenant.  The  sleeve  of 
a  patrol -jacket  for  a  sub -lieutenant  has  a  plain 
pointed  cuff  without  any  trimming  whatever. 

Diagram  5,  illustrates  a  system  for  producing  a 
lady*s  riding-habit,  and  is  contributed  to  our  pages 
by  a  member  of  our  trade  now  settled  in  the  anti* 
pedes,  but  who  was  formerly  well  known  in  the 
metropolis  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trade, 
and  for  his  general  intelligence  as  a  thoroughly 
practical  tailor.  We  have  been  previously  favoured 
with  a  communication  from  our  correspondent,  on 
trouser  cutting,  which  we  published  in  the  August 
number  of  our  work  last  year.  For  the  method  of 
working  our  eorrespondent*s  plan,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  letter  from  that  gentleman,  which  we 
now  publish. 

We  may  safely  remark  that  we  anticipate  some 
discussion  on  the  shape  of  the  forepart,  as  drafted  by 
the  system  of  our  contributor,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted 
as  an  illustration  of  style,  as  the  very  open  scye  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  form  usually  produced  by 
those  cutters  whe  are  considered  the  most  ezpe- 
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rienced  in  these  matters.  When,  howerer,  the  two 
edges  of  the  <*  V  in  the  shoulder  are  closed,  the 
scye,  from  the  shoulder-point,  will  necessarily  hare 
a  different  appearance,  but  still  without  affecting 
the  shape  of  the  lower  part  from  N  to  P. 

Diagrams  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  13,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
single-breasted  momingHX>at,  much  in  favour  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  we  represented  on  one  of  the 
plates  issued  with  a  recent  number.  The  length  of 
skirt  forms  a  feature  of  itself  in  this  style  of  coat| 
independently  of  the  distinctire  character  of  the 
front  of  the  forepart 
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to  the  sdrrob  of  the  "oazette  of  fashion.' 
Sir, 

Although  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  "  Organi* 
zation  of  Labour,"  from  which  you  quoted  in  your 
last  number,  and  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Tapson, 
may  entertain  different  views  as  to  the  means  of  re- 
generatLog  our  trade,  and  raising  it  to  a  more  satis- 
factory and  intellectual  position,  I  feel  certain  that 
both  gentlemen  are  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  journeymen,  and  to 
engender  in  them  a  feeling  of  self-respect  by  culti- 
vating their  minds. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  a  superior  degree 
of  intelligence  in  a  man  makes  him  a  more  efficient 
master  or  journeyman;  as  we  have  numerous  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  in  our  own  immediate  experience; 
and  we  need  not  go  further  for  proofs  than  to  the 
case  of  some  of  the  old  tailors  of  the  present  age, 
who  most  certainly  were,  in  the  practice  of  the  trade, 
as  far  superior  to  any  of  the  present  generation,  as 
they  are  immeasurably  inferior  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

The  main  question  after  all  is  what  constitutes  a 
&ir  remuneration  for  a  fair  day's  work?  The  sum 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  artificial  influences,  nor 
be  regulated  by  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  any  particular  branch ;  for,  in  that  even- 
tuality, there  would  be  no  stimulus  for  merit,  nor 
individual  exertion,  as  the  best  and  the  worst  work- 
man would  be  placed  on  a  par,  irrespective  of  their 
personal  qualities. 

The  difficulty  is  how  to  decide  as  to  the  different 


localities,  for,  of  course,  the  value  of  any  amount  deter- 
mined, would  vary  according  to  what  it  would 
purchase  in  return.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
matter  might  be  safely  entrusted  at  any  time  to  a 
local  committee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
masters  and  journeymen,  who  would  be  competent  to 
discuss  the  several  points  bearing  upon  this  im- 
portant question ;  and  would  be  more  likely  to  come 
to  some  satisfactory  solution,  than  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  outside  professional  agitators,  who  take  up  the 
subject  as  a  mere  means  of  living. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

"A    SUFFEBEB.'* 


to  the  editor  of  the  *' gazette  of  fashion." 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  correspondent,  "  Timothy,*'  who  makes  bis 
grievance  known  in  your  last  number,  is  no  worse 
off* — if  that  is  any  consolation  to  him — ^than  many 
others  of  our  crafl.  I  remember,  some  years  since, 
speaking  on  the  very  subject  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
master  tailor  in  Paris,  who  was  wearing  at  the  time 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  the  42nd  Tartan.  He  was  a 
well-made  man,  and  his  trousers,  according  to  the 
prevailing  style  of  that  day,  were  close-fitting.  As 
his  calf  was  very  prominent,  I  asked  him,  for  mj 
own  satisfaction,  how  he  managed  to  effect  so  good 
a  fit.  His  explanation  was,  "I  cut  a  round  on  to 
both  seams  of  the  under-side,  and,  in  closing  them, 
have  the  two  edges  held  on  to  the  top-side,  and  the 
fulness  well  pressed  back  on  to  the  calf,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  bowl  for  it  to  lie  in.**  With  so  perfect  a 
result  as  I  saw  from  this  plan,  I  cannot  understand 
it  not  succeeding  in  your  correspondent's  case.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  some 
defect  in  the  shape  or  balance  of  the  trousers  he 
cut,  which  counteracted  the  effl'ct  of  the  remedy  he 
tried. 

I  should  think  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Anderson, 
could  explain  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of 
"  Timothy." 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  respectfuUyi 
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No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,   LONDON.    W. 


Beceuber  1,  1S72. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  our  numerous 
patrons  and  the  trade  generally,  that  the  order  de- 
priving ua  of  the  privilege  of  tranamittiag  our  monthly 
Tork  through  the  Post  Office,  under  the  "aewa- 
paper"  regulation,  and  which  vre  had  enjoyed  Tor  so 
long  a  period,  has  juat  been  rescinded,  bo  fu  as 
afiecta  the  tranamiuion  of  the  Gazette  of  Fashion 
to  foreign  countries  and  to  our  colonics.  We  have 
much  satisfactioa  in  making  this  communication,  as 
wo  felt  considerably  a^rieved  at  the  Umo  the  order 
was  iasoed,  the  change  being  eo  entirely  unexpected, 
and  OUT  remouitrance  against  it  proving  of  no 
avail. 

W«  b^  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  subscribers 
and  of  the  trade,  to  the  r^ulations  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  them  in  the  event  of  sending  our  work 
by  post  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  must  be 
poslsd  within  eiobt  days  of  the  date  of  its  being  pub- 
lished, inclusive — that  is,  before  the  ninth  of  each 


month,  and  be  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  open  at  the 
ends,  and  with  the  name  and  address  only  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  forwarded.  As  we  have 
copies  specially  prepared  "  for  transmission  abroad," 
our  subscribers  should  intimate  to  us  immediately 
when  they  require  copies  to  be  sent  away  under 
this  privilege.  Those  we  forward  to  our  subscribers 
in  this  country  would  not  be  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  cost  of  postage  rariei  from  Id.  to  Sd.  each 
copy,  according  to  the  particular  agreement  made 
between  our  own  and  the  different  foreign  Govern- 
As  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to 
Russia,  excepting  under  certain  very  Bpecuol  condi- 
tions, OUT  monthly  work  must  continue  to  be  for- 
warded to  that  country  by  "  book  post "  only,  at  a 
charge  of  5d.  for  each  copy,  as  at  present. 
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GAZETTE  OP  FASfflON. 


[Degehbeb  ly  1872. 


require  one  point  to  be  marked  at  X,  on  the  back- 
seam,  half  an  inch  less  than  half  the  breast,  from  the 
top  of  the  back. 

To  draft  the  forepart  (diagram  1),  draw  the  lines 
A  B,  and  A  C,  square  with  each  other,  and  mark 
from  A  to  D,  one-eighth  of  the  breast-measure, 
(taken  fairlj  over  the  waistcoat),  and  to  C,  half 
an  inch  less  than  one-^th  of  the  breast.  On  the 
line  A  and  B,  mark  at  E,  half  an  inch  more  than  a 
third  of  the  breast,  and  at  F,  half  the  breast  and  a 
twelfth.  Place  the  angle  of  the  square  at  F,  and 
with  one  arm  intercepting  C,  draw  the  line  F  G. 
Mark  on  it  at  H,  a  twelAh  more  than  a  third ;  at  I, 
half  the  breast;  and  at  G,  the  breast-measure.  Place 
the  angle  of  the  square  at  D,  on  the  line  A  C; 
intercept  the  point  I  with  one  arm,  and  draw  the 
line  D  K. 

From  F,  mark  at  L,  on  the  line  A  B,  half  the 
breast-measure,  and  from  L,  square  with  F  L,  draw 
the  line  L  M.  Make  the  distance  between  the  two 
points,  an  eighth  less  than  the  breast;  which  I  take  as 
the  usual  difference  between  the  size  of  the  breast 
and  waist,  on  a  proportionately  made  man.  I  consider 
one-sixth  too  great  a  difference — at  least  I  do  not 
meet  with  men  of  that  make  in  my  connexion. 

Draw  a  line  through  G  and  M.  Place  the  point 
X  on  the  back- seam  (which,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
marked  at  half  an  inch  less  than  half  the  breast  from 
the  top  of  the  back)  at  G,  and  let  the  back-seam  lie 
on  the  line  drawn  through  G  M.  Mark  the  side- 
seam.  Place  the  top  of  the  back  at  the  point  D ;  let 
the  back- seam  lie  on  the  line  D  K,  and  form  the 
shoulder- seam,  adding  a  little  round  at  the  centre. 

From  F,  mark  to  N — about  an  inch  above  the  line 
F  H — one-third  of  the  breast,  and  form  the  scye 
through  N,  touching  the  line  F  G,  at  H.  Shape  the 
side-seam  of  the  forepart,  adding  a  sufficient  quan« 
tity  for  the  blade-bone,  and  hollowing  it  a  little 
towards  the  bottom. 

To  find  a  length  of  lapel  to  correspond  with  the 
length  of  waist,  I  draw  a  line  from  B,  square  with 
A  B,  so  as  to  intercept  the  bottom  of  the  back- seam 
when  in  a  closing  position,  and  let  the  bottom  of  the 
front- edge  of  the  forepart  fall  on  it. 

Mark  from  F  to  O,  three  inches,  or  any  other 
quantity  which  may  be^  preferred,  for  the  turn  at 


front  and  seams.  Mark  the  size  of  the  waist,  allow- 
ing for  stretching  and  whatever  quantity  maj  be 
necessary  beyond  tlie  actual  size,  for  the  difference  in 
size  between  the  waist  at  the  natural  length  and  the 
measure  lower  down  on  the  body.  Shape  the  front- 
edge  and  the  neck,  through  the  point  E,  or  to 
£uicy. 

To  produce  the  sleeve  (diagram  3),  draw  the  line 
A  B,  and  mark  on  it  at  C,  one  inch  more  than  a  third 
of  the  breast.  Place  the  square  so  that,  at  half  the 
breast  on  one  arm  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  the  other 
arm  touching  the  line  A  B  lower  down  at  the  breast- 
measure,  the  angle  of  the  square  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  point  E,  to  determine  the  top  of  the  fore-arm 
and  the  width  of  the  top-side  sleeve.  Deduct  the 
width  of  the  back,  and  allowing  for  two  seams,  mark 
at  F  the  length  to  the  elbow,  and  at  B  the  full  length 
of  the  sleeve  if  to  be  made  up  without  a  cuff.  Square 
out  from  B  to  G  nine  inches,  and  mark  up  from  G 
to  H  two.  Make  width  of  sleeve  at  the  bottom  to 
measure,  and  draw  a  line  from  H  to  I. 

From  C,  mark  up  to  K,  one  inch,  and  square  out 
from  K  to  L,  three  inches.  Form  the  sleeve-head 
from  C,  through  L,  to  E.  Shape  the  fore-arm,  and 
make  the  width  of  the  sleeve  to  measure  or  fashion. 

Should  the  back  be  cut  wider  or  narrower  across 
to  the  back -scye  than  I  have  determined  in  mj 
pattern  for  the  illustration  of  my  plan,  I  should  add 
to,  or  deduct  from  C,  the  quantity  I  have  given  or 
taken  away,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  relative  position  of 
the  top  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  the  point  K  would  also 
be  marked  one  inch  above  the  top  of  the  new 
hind-arm. 

Feeling  that  from  my  inexperience  I  could  not 
hope  to  convey  my  instructions  sufficiently  clear  to 
any  of  your  readers,  in  my  own  language,  I  have  not 
hesitated,  as  you  will  perceive,  to  borrow  the  plsa 
adopted  by  yourself  in  your  several  systems,  as  1 
concluded  the  result  justified  you  in  perseveiiDg 
with  it.  Where  an  easy-fitting  coat  is  required,! 
luive  no  hesitation  in  offering  my  method,  as  in  mj 
own  connexion  I  have  been  successful  in  fitting  and 
pleasing  my  customers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 


"Trio." 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  CUTTERS. 
Br  "R.  H.  C." 


Melbovm§,  Ftetorta. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "GAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

Deab  Sir, 

There  are  many  clever  cutters  who  are  expe- 
rienced in  g^eral  business,  but  are  at  a  loss  when 
they  hare  to  draft  a  military  uniform,  from  the  want 
of  practice  in  that  particular  branch  of  our  trade* 
With  a  view  of  lessening  the  trouble  which  this  task 
involyes  upon  them,  I  send  you  a  diagram  (diagram 
18)  illustrating  a  very  simple  and  efficacious  plan 
for  making  the  alteration  required  in  the  shape  of 
a  uniform  from  the  pattern  of  an  ordinary  dress  or 
frock  coat.  If  any  of  your  readers  will  but  follow 
the  instructions  I  send  you,  they  will  find  that  they 
will  not  be  far  out,  presuming  that  their  original 
pattern  fitted  their  customer.  By  the  term  um/arm 
coat,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  to  apply  simply  to 
the  style  of  ooat  intended  to  be  worn  buttoned  up  to 
the  neck  it  la  mUiUure,  and  not  to  the  shape  worn  by 
Ministers,  Ambassadors,  Consuls  abroad,  &c.,  &c.  I 
may  on  a  future  occasion  gire  a  few  hints  about  the 
shape  adapted  for  this  description  of  uniform,  which 
is  entirely  different  from  that  required  for  military 
men. 

Draw  tiie  square  lines  B  A  and  B  C;  place  the 
pattern  of  the  forepart  of  tiie  dress  or  frock  coat  in 
such  a  position  tiiat  the  neck-point  of  the  shoulder- 
seam  touch  the  line  B  A,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
front-edge  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  difference  between  the  breast  and  waist 
measures  from  the  line  B  C  —  say  an  inch  and 
a  half  for  a  person  measuring  18  breast  and  15 
waist. 

On  the  line  B  A,  mark  at  £,  an  inch  and  a  half 
nearer  to  B  from  the  shoulder-point,  and  raise  it 
half  an  inch  above  the  line.  Measure  the  width  of 
the  shoulder  by  the  back,  and  form  shoulder-seam, 
neck,  and  scye,  as  shown  on  the  diagram  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

With  respects,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly. 


EVENING-DRESS. 


"R.  H.  C.'» 


We  extract  the  following  details  on  evening-dress 
from  our  *' Report  of  Fashion"  for  the  present 
season:—- 

GOATS. 

We  have  litUe  alteration  in  shape  to  notice.  The 
collar  continues  to  be  cut  low  in*  tiie  stand,  and  the 
fall  is  but  littie  broader.  The  waist  is  cut  to  a 
moderate  length — about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  natural  waist — ^and  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
the  shape  or  proportion  of  the  back.  It  is  still  rather 
wide  across  to  the  back-scye,  but  not  more  so  than 
we  have  lately  been  accustomed  to  notice.  The  roll 
is  broad,  and  extends  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 
front*edge.  The  sleeve  is  by  no  means  wide — simply 
easy  to  f£e  arm — but  wider  at  tixe  hand  than  formerly 
reported.  It  is  made  up  with  a  round  cuff,  about 
3^  inches  deep,  and  two  buttons  and  holes.  The 
skirt  forms  the  principal  feature  in  this  style  of  coat, 
by  the  removal  of  tiie  strap  and  the  consequentiy 
different  appearance  of  the  top  and  of  the  frontage. 
We  feel  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  eye  will  quickly 
become  reconciled  to  this  change.  On  the  plate  the 
strap  is  represented.  The  front-edge  is  cut  with  a 
slight  roimd,  and  the  comer  is  well  rounded  off  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  moderate  in  width  the  whole 
length.  The  forepart  pattern  will  naturally  appear 
rather  long  at  front  in  proportion  to  the  lengtu  of 
waist;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  comprises 
the  strap  of  the  skirt.  We  will  now  give  a  few 
details  as  to  making  up.  The  roll  should  be  faced 
with  a  small  ribbed  silk,  or  with  the  dull  reps  silk 
frequentiy  made  up  into  dresses.  The  cuffs  should 
be  of  the  same,  and  the  skirts  lined  with  black  silk 
serge  or  levantina  The  edges  turned  in  and  trimmed 
wi&  a  narrow  silk  braid|  or  witix  a  tracing-braid- 
line.  We  would  prefer  a  narrow  embroidery,  but 
there  would  immediately  arise  the  question  of  cost, 
although  the  effect  would  amply  repay  the  expense. 
Buttons  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and,  as  a 
finish  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  side-seams,  we  would 
suggest  a  figure  of  8  up  and  across,  or  a  small  orna- 
ment across  the  bottom  of  the  back,  between  the 
side-seams.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
appearance  of  a  dress-coat  in  this  new  arrangement 
would  be  infinitely  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
produce  a  proper  effect  in  a  ball-room  or  at  a  soiree. 
We  would  suggest  blue  of  a  full  shade,  but.  that  the 
public  taste  is  so  set  upon  black  for  dress. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  gentleman  would 
adopt  this  style,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  as  many 
would  not  become  it.  It  is  only  intended  for  young 
men  possessing  good  figures.  For  others,  the  style 
usually  worn  would  be  consistent,  as  also  generidly 
for  a  quiet  dinner.  The  lapel  of  a  moderate  width, 
with  five  holes  worked  in  it;  rather  pointed  at  top, 
and  of  a  medium  width  at  the  bottom.  The  turn  of 
the  front  rather  broad  and  long.  The  collar  witii  a 
frock-end,  showing  but  littie  fight,  and  not  so  wide 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION. 


[Decuibkb  1,1872, 


to  my  obfienrations.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour,  if 
I  should  be  alive  next  year,  to  provide  you  with 
a  chairman  for  your  next  aaniversary.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  confided  the  name  of  my  successor  to  my 
friends  on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  and  hope  they 
will  keep  the  secret;  but  as  he  is  a  "^^"^  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  is  kind  enough  to  help  me  considerably 
in  the  work  with  the  representation  of  the  metro- 
politan county,  I  don't  mind  imparting  my  hopes  to 
you,  that  perhaps  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague, 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  will  db  me  the  favour  to  take 
the  chair  next  year.  (Cheers.) 

'*  Although  more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen  are 
in  the  secret.  Lord  George  is,  of  course,  not  to  know 
anything  of  it,  I  purpose  telling  him  of  the  two 
agreeable  evenings  I  have  spent  with  you— one  in 
1858,  the  other  in  1872 ;  and,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  precedent.  (Cheers.)  In  proposing  the 
health  of  the  excellent  President  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  Macallan — (hear,  hear) — his  lordship  said  that  it 
Would  not  be  good  taste  for  him  to  make  any  remark 
about  a  gentleman  so  well  known  and  respected  by 
the  company  present,  and  he  felt  certain  of  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  drinking  his  health.*'  (Loud 
cheers.) 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  the  worthy  President 
said,  "  After  your  very  kind  reception  of  the  toast 
his  lordship  has  so  considerately  proposed,  I  shall 
make  no  further  apology  for  so  soon  presenting  my- 
self again,  except  to  observe  that  you  must  not 
expect  a  man  81  years  of  age  to  show  the  vigour  of 
early  youth.  (Cheers.)  I  have  belonged  to  the 
Institution  from  the  commencement,  and  have  dined 
at  every  anniversary  dinner.  Looking  round  me,  I 
see  a  second  and  third  generation  of  some  of  the 
earliest  supporters  of  this  charity.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  me  to  remember  that  I  have  always  been 
received  with  the  same  kindness  which  has  been 
manifested  towards  me  to-night.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  feel  proud  of  being  elected  each  succeeding  year, 
as  I  am,  by  both  the  journeymen  and  the  masters. 
Though  I  have  oft«n  said,  *  I  should  be  glad  to  retire,' 
the  reply  has  always  been,  *  While  you  are  here  we 
will  return  you.'  If,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  walk,  I 
hope  to  be  amongst  you  next  year." 

The  healths  of  the  Chapkin,  and  the  Medical,  and 
Legal  Officers  of  the  Institution,  were  proposed  and 
duly  honoured.  The  Chaplain  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  and  referred  to  his  having  been  twelve 
years  connected  >vith  the  Institution,  and  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  his  duties.  He  appealed  to 
all  to  work  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Meyer,  in  proposing  the  health  of  their  guests, 
and  not  connected  with  the  trade,  stated,  *^that 
many  gentlemen  had  kindly  sent  donations,  while 
others  had  not  only  subscribed  to  the  funds,  but  had, 
at  much  inconvenience,  honoured  the  occasion  with 
their  presence.     He  was  desired  by  the  Committee 


to  thank,  not  only  their  noble  Qiairoian,  who  had 
so  ably  discharged  his  functions,  but  alao  each  and 
all  of  the  guests,  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
the  son  of  their  esteemed  solicitor,  whose  kind  and 
genial  face  he  regretted  not  to  see." 

Mr.  Popham  Pike,  in  returning  thanks  for  "  the 
guests  not  strangers^^^  expressed  the  regret  his  father 
f^It  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
but  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  being  with  them 
next  year.  He  said  that  he  was  no  stranffer^  having 
been  so  intimately  connected  officially  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Institution.  Alluding  to  the  well-known 
quotation  from  a  poem  written  by  a  certain  noble 
lord — 

*'  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce  die. 
But  give  us  still  our  old  nobility,*' 

he  remarked  that,  if  they  went  to  the  poll,  commerce 
would  decidedly  get  the  most  votes;  provided,  of 
course,  it  was  by  ballot — (cheers) —though  naturaUy 
ho  would  be  inclined  to  support  "  law.*" 

The  interest  in  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  much 
enhanced  by  a  capital  selection  of  vocal  music,  which 
was  given  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz) 
by  Miss  Agnes  Drummond,  Miss  Pardy,  Mr.  Geoii^e 
Penen,  and  Signer  Caravaglia* 


GENERAL  ORDER  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  "DRESS  REGULATIONS 

FOR  OFFICERS. 


It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  interpretation  of  certain 
paragraphs  in  the  "  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders 
for  the  Army,"  and,  with  a  view  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  recently  issued  a  special  order,  which  is 
presumed  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  misconstruction  for  the  future. 
We,  however,  do  not  take  so  &vourable  a  view  of 
the  chances,  as  there  is  an  ambiguity  about  the 
terms  in  which  the  order  is  couched  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  will  allow  difficulties  to  crop  up 
from  time  to  time.  The  trade  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  eccentricities  of  the  Clothing 
Department,  as  from  time  to  time  they  have  suffered 
from  the  difficulties  which  it  has  thrown  in  their 
way.  We  extract  those  portions  which  vaxy  be 
desirable  for  us  to  communicate  to  our  readers,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  give  the  information  to 
any  of  their  customers,  if  required. 

Officers  are  to  appear  in  fuU-dress  uniform  when 
attending  public  balls  or  entertainments  within  the 
district  in  which  they  are  quartered.  When  on 
leave  from  regiments  on  foreign  service,  they  «* 
always  to  be  in  possession  of  ^eir  uniform;  other- 
wise, if  detailed  for  duty,  they  will  he  required  to  pro- 
vide thetnselves  with  afresh  outfit.  . 

Pantaloons  and  high  boots  are  to  be  worn  on  all 
mounted  duties  by  Cavalry  and  by  mounted  officers, 
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but  not  in  review  order  by  officers  of  the  Staff,  Artiflery, 
Engineers,  and  Foot  Guards. 

On  dismowUed  duUea  generally,  trotua^s  are  to  be 
worn  by  officers  of  mounted  corps.  Stable-jackets, 
with  shoulder-belts  and  swords,  to  be  worn  in  bar- 
racks, at  inspections,  and  on  orderly  duty. 

The  following  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  as 
to  the  manner  and  times  of  wearing  certain  articles 
of  uniform,  viz.  :^ 

The  sash  is  to  be  worn  over  the  sword-helt  with  the 
tunic,  and  with  the  scarUt  patrol-jacket  when  the 
chako  is  worn. 

The  shoulder-belt  with  pouch  is  to  be  worn  dia- 
gonally over  the  left  shoulder  by  officers  of  mounted 
corps  on  duty  or  on  parade.  The  Staff  will  wear  it 
on  mounted  duties  only. 

The  sword-belt  is  to  be  worn  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

Over  the  tunic  by  field-marshals,  general  officers, 
and  colonels  on  the  staff;  personal  staff  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  Koyal  Family.  Officers  of  all  arms,  except 
as  below  mentioned. 

Under  the  tunic  by  general  staff,  personal  staff  of 
general  officers,  and  officers  of  Lancers,  Hussar,  and 
Eifle  regiments. 

Over  the  blue  frock-coat,  and  under  all  jackets, 
excepting  when  the  In&ntry  scarlet  patrol-jacket  is 
worn  with  the  chako. 

Steel  spurs,  both  fixed  and  with  straps  and  buckles, 
are  to  be  worn  with  tlie  Wellington  and  the  high 
boot  respectively,  by  all  mounted  officers,  except 
by  those  entitled  to  wear  brass  scabbards,  who  will 
have  brass  spurs.  Dreea  spurs  of  brass  are  to  be 
worn  at  levies  and  in  evening- dress  by  all  mounted 
officers,  except  adjutants  and  musketry  instructors  of 
Infantry,  and  officers  of  Rifle  regiments. 

Whenever  spurs  are  worn  totth  trousers,  straps  are 
also  to  be  worn, 

Tlie  sleeves  of  the  tunic  and  jackets  are  not  to  he  of 
excessive  width. 

Watch-chains  and  trinkets  are  not  to  be  worn  outside 
the  tunic  or  jacket. 

Then  follow  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
dress  to  be  worn  in  "review  order,"  "marching 
order,"  "field-day  order,"  "drill  order,"  and  iu 
"  mess  order,"  which  more  immediately  concern  the 
officer.  We  give  only  those  to  be  worn  by  officers  ut 
mess  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  when  not  on  duty. 

Staff. — Shell-jacket,  waistcoat,  dress  trousers,  and 
spurs. 

Cavalbt,  Abtilleht,  and  Enqineers.— Stable- 
jacket,  waistcoat,  dress  trousers,  and  brass  spurs. 

Infaktbt. — Shell-jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trousers 
with  the  red  stripe. 

Officers  who  wear  mess-waistcoats,  open  in  front, 
are  to  wear  white  collars  and  black  neck-ties. 
When  on  duty,  they  are  to  wear  the  jacket  hooked  up 
or  buttoned  up  at  mess,  and  are  also  to  wear  swords. 

The  Staff,  when  in  full  dress,  are  always  to  wear 
trousers  with  gold  lace.    Pantaloons  and  high  boots 


are  only  to  be  worn  by  the  staff  with  the  blue  frock- 
coat. 

When  garrison  appointments  are  of  a  temporary 
nature,  the  officers  holding  them  are  permitted  to  wear 
their  regimental  uniform. 

The  Cavalzy  blue  frock-coat  may  be  worn  at 
boards,  fatigue  and  suible  duties,  but  mot  on  orderly 
duty  or  on  paixide. 

Gauntlets  are  only  to  be  worn  on  mounted  parades, 
with  tunics.  On  all  dismounted  parades,  and  on  bar- 
rack guard,  short  gloves  are  to  be  worn. 

No  Artillery  officer  below  the  rank  of  regimental 
colonel  is  to  wear  a  frock-coat. 

The  dress-sash,  trousers,  and  sword-belt,  are  to  be 
worn  by  Infantry  officers  only  at  lev^,  drawing- 
rooms,  balld,  &c.,  and  not  on  any  parade,  unless 
specially  ordered. 

Officers  of  the  Ck)XTROL  department  are  to  follow 
the  orders  of  dress  for  the  Staff  generally.  Those 
of  the  Transport  branch  of  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
are  to  follow  those  ordered  for  the  Artillery,  substi- 
tuting the  patrol'^SLcket  for  the  sto5/«-jacket.  The 
Supply  branch,  will  follow  the  orders  issued  for  offi* 
cers  of  the  Infantry. 


«*«.«««M<*M«*aM<*l*«.«M*.«««M. 


'*  A  gatherer  and  diipoaer  of  other  men*s  ttuff.**— IToMon. 


SYSTEM  FOR  PRODUCING  THE  FOREPART 
OF  A  COAT  FROM  THE  FRONT. 


to  the  editor  of  the  **  gazette  of  fashion." 
Sir, 

During  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  your  monthly  work,  the  Gazette  of 
Fashion,  I  have  noticed  several  systems  of  cutting 
coats,  but  have  not  seen  one  drafted  from  the  front, 
on  the  principle  of  a  waistcoat,  or  on  the  same  plan 
as  adopted  by  you  in  your  work  on  cutting,  for  pro- 
ducing the  Chesterfield  form  of  Over-coat.  Partly 
to  gratify  a  fancy  as  well  as  to  find  out  if  it  were 
really  practicable  to  drafl  the  points  of  a  coat  from  a 
line  at  front,  as  from  the  back-seam  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  T  gave  some  little  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  send  you  the  result  of  my  experiments,  more  as 
a  novelty  than  to  fill  up  any  void  in  coat  systems, 
although  I  believe  my  plan  will  work  well,  and  be 
useful  if  any  of  your  readers  will  give  it  a  trial. 

I  form  the  back  (diagram  12)  entirely  to  fancy,  or 
to  the  style  of  ihe  day,  without  reference  to  the  posi- 
tions of  any  points  or  to  any  fixed  widths.  I,  however. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND   INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 

Agreeably  with  the  intimatioa  given  in  our  last 
number — ^but  owing  to  a  blunder  tbe  day  was  omitted 
in  our  article — the  members  and  friends  of  the  above 
Institution  celebrated  its  Thibtt-fourtii  Anniversary 
by  a  dinner,  which  took  place  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
the  14th  of  last  month,  under  the  presidency  of  Vis- 
count Enfield,  M.P.,  and  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries 
for  Foreign  A&irs,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the 
office  for  the  occasion,  and  was  supported  by  130 
gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  the  very  elite  of  the 
London  trade. 

The  dinner  was  one  well  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  Messrs.  Willis,  and,  afler  it  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  business  of  the  evening  began  by  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman,  on  proposing  the  "Health  of  the 
Queen/'  His  Lordship,  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
distinct  voice,  observed :  "  You  will,  I  am  sure,  drink 
with  feelings  of  affection  and  loyalty  the  first  toast 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  for  your  accept- 
ance this  evening — namely,  the  '  Health  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen* — (cheers) — the  most  perfect 
pattern  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  a  constitutional  authority,  which  Eng- 
land always  has,  and  always  will,  I  trust,  love,  cherish, 
and  maintain."     (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  a  heartiness  and  enthu- 
siasm which  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  crafl  rank  among  the  most  loyal  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  "  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family,'*  the  noble  Chairman  alluded  in  a  most 
feeling  manner  to  the  distress  felt  about  this  time 
last  year  by  all  classes  of  society,  when  the  Prince 
was  stricken  down  by  a  malady  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  cut  him  off  "  in  the  spring  time  of 
life,''  and  gracefully  alluded  to  the  display  of  affec- 
tionate loyalty  on  his  recovery.  ''  Nothing  had  more 
tended,"  the  Chairman  observed,  '^  to  prove  that  the 
nation  was  sound  at  heart,  and  he  was  sure  that 
those  present  needed  no  invitation  from  him  to  do 
honour  to  the  toast."  (Cheers.)  The  manner  in  which 


the  toast  was  responded  to,  fully  confirmed  the  noble 
lord's  assertion* 

In  proposing  the  "  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Auxiliary 
Forces,"  the  Chairman,  without  divulging  any  of  the 
secrets  of  State,  remadked,  in  referring  to  the  aspect 
of  affiiirs,that  *' they  were  not  so  reassuring  as  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  forces  in 
the  best  possible  position.  We  did  not  cast  "  sheep's 
eyes  "  on  the  possessions  of  our  neighbours,  but  we 
intended  to  preserve  what  we  had,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  prepared  to  maintain  them  if  assailed."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Landon,  as  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Force, 
of  eleven  years'  standing,  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, and,  in  a  brief  but  to  the  purpose  speech, 
claimed  for  that  part  of  the  auxiliary  force,  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  connected,  the  credit 
for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country,  which 
would  in  the  time  of  need  stimulate  them  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  duties  which  might 
devolve  upon  them  on  the  emergency. 

Passing  to  the  next  toast  in  rotation,  the  Chair- 
men said:  "With  your  permission,  we  will  now 
drink,  *  Prosperity  to  the  Bekevolekt  Instfiution 
OF  Journetmen-Tailors.'  I'  rejoice  exceedingly  to 
see  so  many  gentlemen  present,  whose  object  in 
coming  here  is  to  support  an  Institution  established 
for  so  good  and  charitable  a  purpose;  but  I  am  still 
more  glad  when  I  reflect  that  their  presence  round 
this  table  is  a  protest  against  the  specious  cry  which 
is  oflen  raised  now-a-days,  that  capital  and  labour 
are  antagonistic.  I  believe  they  are  no  such  thing; 
— (hear,  hear) — and  that  it  only  requires  each  to  be 
directed  into  proper  and  wholesome  channels,  for 
them  to  be  excellent  friends.     (Cheers.) 

'^  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here,  are,  no 
doubt,  acquainted  with  this  Institution,  and  with  the 
various  benefits  it  confers,  still  I  hope  there  are  also 
many  strangers  present,  and  for  their  information  I 
will  enumerate  them,  and  notice  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  Society.  This  is  our  Thirty-fourth  Akni- 
VERSART.  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the 
word  '  our,'  because  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  your  anniversary 
dinners.  (Cheers.)  Some  years  ago  I  sat  in  this 
chair,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  come  amongst 
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you  again.  (Cheers.)  I  recollect  on  a  former  occa- 
sion meeting  many  Mends  of  the  Institution,  who 
X  regret  to  learn  hare  since  passed  away;  but  I  am 
liappy  to  recognize  many  of  its  oldest  and  well-tiied 
supporters.    (Cheers.) 

''  With  regard  to  your  financial  position,  I  think 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory ;  for  I  see  you 
have  something  like  £18,000  invested  in  Consols^and 
iS4I00  in  East  Indian  Railway  Debentures,  while  there 
is  the  small  sum  of  £75  a  year  accruing  to  you  from 
ground-rents.  At  the  same  time,  your  annual 
es3)enditure  is  necessarily  very  heavy.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Institution,  together  with  the  staff 
of  officers  and  servants,  may  be  put  down  as  £2000 
per  annimif  while  the  revenue  you  receive  from 
dividends,  annual  subscriptions,  and  ground-rents 
-aznounts  only  to  £1400,  leaving  X600  to  be  met  as 
best  you  can.  In  the  present  year,  there  has  been, 
I  am  told,  an  extra  expenditure  of  from  £900  to 
£1000,  for  general  repairs  to  the  buildings,  which 
bad  become  dilapidated,  and  for  which  cbarge  there 
has  been  a  special  appeal,  resulting  only,  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  a  subscription  of  £325.  The  number 
of  pensioners  who  have  been  placed  on  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  since  its  foundation  amounts  to  299, 
and  of  these  there  now  remains  84,  including  23 
widows,  16  married  people, and  45  male  pensioners* 
You  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  there  is  a 
medical  officer  attached  to  the  Institution,  and  that 
there  is  a  fund,  for  providing  comforts  for  the  sick, 
which  is  replenished  from  the  offertory  and  other 
voluntary  sources. 

"  There  is  an  infirmary  attached,  with  a  resident 
nurse,  under  whose  care  all  pensioners  are  placed 
whose  condition  requires  special  care.  I  find  that 
journeymen-tailors  alone  are  eligible,  and  all  they  are 
aaked  to  contribute  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  I 
have  detailed,  is  an  annual  subscription  of  78.,  or 
Is.  9d.  per  quarter.  Now,  gentlemen,  after  even 
that  brief  rec^itulation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Insti- 
tution, it  is  needless,  I  think,  for  me  to  press  upon 


*  The  male  pensioners  receive  8s.  a  week ;  the  widows 
of  peoaionera  Ab,,  and  in  some  cases  5a.,  ivith  an  allowance 
of  ooal.  The  married  couples  have  two  zooms,  and  the 
aiagle  penaionera  have  one  each  in  the  Aaylum  of  the 
Inatitution. — Ed.  Gaz.  of  Fashion. 


you,  who  are  its  supporters,  the  good  it  effects ;  but 
to  those  who  are  strangers,  and  who  come  here  at  the 
solicitation  of  its  friends,  I  would  i^peal'to  their 
good  feelings,  and  ask  them  to  spare  something  to- 
wards realizing  funds,  which  are  now  required  more 
than  under  the  ordinaiy  circomstances  of  the  Insti- 
tution. (Cheers.) 

"  If  I  were  solicited  to  provide  for  the  walls  of  the 
Institution,  a  matter  which  should  recommend  itself 
to  the  generosity  of  the  public,  I  should  turn  to  that 
fountain  of  wisdom,  Shakespeare,  where  you  will  see 
inscribed — 

" '  Cjstly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  bay, 

But  not  expreaa*d  in  fiemcy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  prodaima  the  man.'  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  toast  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  drunk  with  the  utmost  fervour,  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  customary 
"  three  times  three." 

The  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  "W.  Hall — who  had 
been  quietly  gathering  in  the  returns  from  the  several 
stewards — announced  that  the  sum  total  subscribed 
on  the  occasion  amounted  to  about  £600,  £192  of 
which  was  contributed  at  the  cross-table,  including 
ten  guineas  from  the  noble  Chairman.     (Cheers.) 

The  highly  respected  President  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  Robert  Macallan,  in  proposing  the  health  of  their 
noble  Chidrman,  said :  "  You  may  conceive  with  what 
pleasure  I  rise  on  this  occasion,  seeing  the  very  kind, 
and  I  may  say  the  affectionate  way  in  which  his  lord- 
ship has  introduced  the  toast  of  the  evening  to  you. 
I  think  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him — (hear,  hear) 
•—more  especially  as  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
done  us  the  same  kindness.'*  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Lord  Enfield,  in  reply,  said ;  '^  Mr.  Macallan  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind 
compliment  jnst  paid  me.  I  can  assure  you  that 
amongst  the  different  duties  which  persons — ^who  are, 
like  myself,  mixed  up  with  public  afiairs — have  to  dis'- 
charge,  th<^e  arc  none  more  pleasing  than  those  where 
politi&s  do  not  come  into  play ;  where  we  meet  alto- 
gether and  agree  upon  one  common  interest~*-namely, 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  an  excellent  and  deserving 
charity.  I  owe  you  some  return  for  coming  out  this 
inclement  evening,  and  for  having  listened  so  patiently 
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at  front  as  the  top  of  the  lapel.  The  skirt  could  be 
cot  without  a  strap,  but  not  so  much  rounded  off 
at  the  bottom.  Cuff  with  two  buttons  and  holes, 
the  edges  turned  in  and  stitched  narrow,  or  trimmed 
with  a  small-sized  cord.  Fancy  silk  buttons;  the 
forepart  faced  to  the  lapel-scam  with  plain  black 
or  corded  silk,  and  the  skirts  lined  with  serge  or 
levantine. 

WAISTCOATS. 

Boiling  collars  are  being  revived  for  evening- 
waistcoats.  As  shown  by  the  pattern,  the  roll  is 
broad  and  carried  rezy  low,  and  there  are  usually 
but  three  buttons  and  holes  at  front.  The  stand  of 
the  collar  is  very  low,  and  the  fall  still  narrower  at 
the  back.  The  waistcoat  is  cut  to  correspond  with 
the  length  of  the  front  of  the  coat,  and  not  much 
hollowed  on  the  bottom-edge.  Many  houses  still 
prefer  the  plain  front,  without  any  collar.  They 
cut  them  well  away  at  front,  and  make  them  to  open 
very  low.  White '  quilting,  in  small  diamonds  or 
welts,  is  mostly  made  up  for  evening  dress,  and 
is  worn  with  covered  buttons.  Black  cassimere  is 
also  in  wear,  with  or  without  a  roll,  a  narrow  silk 
braid  on  the  edges  and  a  small  figure  turned  at  the 
angle  of  the  front-edge.  Stone  or  jewelled  buttons 
are  generally  worn,  as  a  relief.  Black  silk  em- 
broidery, intermixed  with  fancy  braids  and  bugles, 
on  black  cassimere,  in  neat  patterns,  on  the  front" 
edges  and  roll  also,  but  not  always  along  the  bot- 
tom, continues  to  be  in  great  favour.  The  pat- 
terns are  mostly  in  narrow  rows,  or  in  a  waving  line. 

TROUSERS, 

for  evening  wear,  continue  to  be  cut  rather  straight 
in  the  1^,  and  to  fall  moderately  over  the  foot. 
The  top-side  is  cut  hollow  at  the  bottom,  to  sit  freely 
on  the  instep,  and  the  under-side  slightly  rounded 
at  the  heel.  They  are  made  up  with  fly-fronts, 
and  the  pockets  are  either  aslant,  without  welts, 
or  at  the  top.  A  narrow  braid  is  much  worn  down 
the  side-seams,  and  gives  a  pretty  finish.  The  top- 
sides  are  faced  at  the  bottom  with  a  sofl  black  inter- 
lining, to  keep  the  trousers  in  form.  Black  doeskin 
and  fancy  makes  of  elastics  are  made  up  for  evening 
wear. 


We  published  a  plate  with  our  October  number, 
illustrating  the  present  style  of  double-breasted 
Chesterfield  Over-coat;  we  tliis  month  issue  one 
representing  tlie  front  view  of  one  single-breasted. 
The  back  and  sleeves  are  cut  as  before  described. 
There  are  four  holes  at  front,  worked  through  the 
forepart,  or  in  a  fly,  to  fancy;  and  the  buttons  are 
placed  about  two  inches  from  the  edge. 

On  the  same  plate  we  give  an  illubtration  of  a 
new  style  of  waterproof  cloak,  lately  introduced  in 
Paris  fer  ladies.  Braiding  is  becoming  very  generally 
in  use,  and  is  shown  to  advantage  on  the  cape  of 
this  doak.  There  is  a  small  hood,  which  may  be 
detached,  if  desired. 


On  another  plate  we  give  a  representation  of  the 
present  style  of  Eton  or  direst-jacket  for  a  youth,  and 
we  have  also  introduced  a  carefully  drawn  iUnstra- 
tion  of  the  Highland  dress  worn  for  dress  by  little 
boys.  The  jacket  is  made  in  black  velvet  with 
tabs,  and  loops  of  braid  and  plated  diamond-shaped 
buttons.  A  large  ^^  boot"  cuff,  with  three  holes  and 
buttons.  There  is  no  collar,  and  the  front  of  tbe 
jacket  is  lefb  open.  The  skirt  is  plaited  behind,  but 
a  portion  is  led  plain  at  front.  A  narrow  silk  braid 
is  sewn  on  the  edge  of  the  jacket  and  tabs.  The 
waistcoat  is  of  white  quilting,  without  a  collar,  and 
cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  front-edge,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  skirt,  in  keeping  with  the  tabs. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

PtATES  1611  AND  1612. 


Diagrams  1,  8,  and  12,  illustrate  the  system  of 
cutting  coats  communicated  by  our  correspondent, 
"  Tyro." 

Diagram  2,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  dress-trousers 
drafted  to  the  present  style.  The  top-side  is  cut 
narrower  than  the  under-side  all  down  tiie  side-seam, 
and  18  hollowed  on  the  instep,  although  the  trousers 
are  worn  larger  at  the  bottom,  and  the  under-sides 
rounded  for  the  heel  of  the  boot. 

Diagrams  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  stylish  form  of  evening-dress 
coat.  It  is  stn^^e-breasted,  with  a  rolling-collar,  and 
a  bold  turn  cut  on  to  the  front  of  the  forepart  The 
strap  to  the  skirt  irdone  away  with  in  the  pattern, 
consequently  to  the  eye  the  forepart  has  the  appearance 
of  being  cut  long  in  the  lapel  relatively  to  the  length 
of  waist;  when  the  coat  is  made  up,  this  difference 
is  not  perceptible.  A  spring  is  allowed  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  side-body-seam,  and  to  the  edge  of  the 
forepart.  The  collar  (diagram  4)  is  cut  sufficientij 
round  on  the  sewing-on-edge  to  allow  of  its  keeping 
the  turn  of  the  forepart  well  back  on  to  the  breast, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  necessary  freedom 
on  the  bottom-edge,  to  prevent  it  binding  on  the 
neck. 

Diagrams  8,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
present  form  of  dress- vest.  The  roll  is  moderate  in 
width,  and  carried  low  down  the  front-edge.  The 
collar  is  low  in  the  stand,  even  lower  sometimes 
than  represented  on  the  pattern  (diagram  10),  and 
very  narrow  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  the  fall  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  shoulder-seam. 

On  diagram  13,  we  illustrate  our  correspondent 
"R.  H.  C.'s"  method  for  producing  the  forepart  of 
a  uniform  coat  from  any  good-fitting  pattern  of  a 
dress  or  frock  coat  of  the  same  person,  and  which  he 
describes  in  his  communication  in  the  present 
number. 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 


CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 


EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

ealloH  and  ftibfl  iHafcrr*  to  ftfr  ^af^lC* 
No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.     W. 


Jasoart  1,  1873. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ERROR  IN  THE 
DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

We  regret  to  have  to  crare  the  indulgence  of  our 
patrons  for  a  most  gross  and  unjastifiable  blunder, 
nhicli  was  committed  by  some  one  in  the  employ  of 
our  printers  in  printing  our  last  number,  whereby 
the  pages  were  alt  confused,  and  our  readers  had  to 
search  for  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles.  Fortunately — for  the  saying  is, 
"  Nothing  is  so  bad  but  that  it  might  bo  worse  " — the 
numbers  of  the  pages  had  not  been  disturbed,  so  that 
the  task  of  search  was  made  somewhat  easier  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been.  When  tlie  "  proof  in 
form" — as  the  first  specimen  of  such  a  work  as 
ours  is  termed  in  the  trade — was  sent  to  us  to  ex- 
amine, we  foond  it  quite  correct,  and  marked  it 
accordingly  "for  press;"  so  that  the  blunder  to 
which  we  have  referred  occurred  after  the  copy  left 
our  hands,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  our  readers 
unfortunately  discovered  to  their  annoyance,  a  com- 


plete misplacement  of  the  pages  out  of  their  proper 
order,  owing  to  a  want  of  care,  which  admits  of  no 
satisfactory  explanation  nor  justification  on  the  pari, 
of  the  delittquent.  L'n  crtunately,  the  blunder  was 
Dot  discovered  until  nearly  the  whole  of  our  issue 
was  despatched,  or  we  would  have  been  disposed  even 
to  defer  publishiog  to  the  following  day,  rather  than 
our  work  should  have  been  sent  out  in  tnich  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  We  trust  our  statement  of 
the  real  facts  will  exonerate  us  from  the  charge  of 
having  overlooked  so  gross  a  mistake,  when  the  first 
copy  in  a  complele  form  was  sent  to  us. 


VOLUNTEER  UNIFORMS. 

lii  the  interest  of  our  re.tders,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  communicate  the  following  important  information, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  them  entering 
into  arrangements  which  miglit  bo  rendered  useless, 
by  the  carrying  out  of  some  plan  evidently  under 
consideration  by  the  authorities  at  the  War  Oifice. 
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'^  Instraclions  have  been  issued  from  the  War  Offioe 
to  commanding  officers  of  Volunteer  corps,  who  are 
requested  not  immediately  to  equip  raeruits,  some 
alterations  being  intended  in  the  uniform  of  the 
anxiliary  forces  generally." 
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MESS-JACKET  AND  DINNER-DRESS  FOR 
OFFICERS  OF  INFANTRY. 


We  published  in  our  March  number  of  last  year, 
the  regulations  and  details  of  the  Mess-jacket  and 
waistcoat,  which  were  then  just  issued  from  the  War 
Office.  We  now  present  our  readers  with  two  illus- 
trations, and  a  pattern  of  the  jacket,  and  also  show- 
ing the  dress  ordered  to  be  worn  at  mess  by  officers 
of  the  Infantry  regiments.  To  render  our  plates 
complete^  we  publish  the  several  details  for  the  in- 
formation of  >our  readers.  We  refer  them  to  the 
November  number,  for  illustrations  of  the  trimming 
of  the  sleeves  for  the  different  ranks. 

Mess-Jacket. 

Scarlet  cloth — same  shape  as  before — edged  all 
round  with  gold  braid;  gilt  studs  down  the  front, 
and  fastened  with  books  and  eyes.  A  gold  braid  loop 
inside,  at  the  end  of  the  collar.  On  each  shoulder  a 
gold  round  cord,  double  (and  sewn  together,  not 
twisted),  with  a  small  rcg'mental  button.  Low 
collar,  rounded  at  front.  Ja  :ket  lined  with  scarlet. 
Collar  and  pointed  cuffs  the  colour  of  the  regi- 
mental facings,  and  trimmed  with  gold  braid  accord- 
ing to  rank. 

Distinction  of  Ranks. 

Collar. 

CoUmel  and  LieutenarU'Colanel. — ^Edged  all  round 
with  gold  braid,  with  a  row  of  single  eyes  along  the 
top.     Gold  collar  ornaments  according  to  rank. 

Major, — As  for  colonel,  stars  in  gold. 

Captain. — ^Edged  all  round,  with  gold  braid. 

Lieutenant — ^As  for  captain. 

Distinction  on  Sleeves. 

Colonel  and  Lieutenant- Colonel. — A  row  of  gold 
braid  on  top-edge  of  cuff*,  and  another,  above  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  terminating  in  an  Austrian 
knot.    A  row  of  single  eyes  on  the  top  row  of  braid, 


and  another  under  the  lower  row,  and  an  ornament 
on  the  cuff. 

Major. — ^As  for  colonel,  but  omitting  the  Uncer 
row  of  eyes.         ^ 

Cd^oth.— Two  rows  of  gold  braid,  with  Austrian 
knot,  but  without  any  eyes.  Ornament  on  cuff,  as 
for  other  ranks. 

Lieutenant. — One  row  of  braid  only  and  Austrian 
knot,  and  ornament  on  the  cuff. 

Depths  from  top  of  Austrian  knot  to  bottom  of 
sleeve  :— 

Colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major.    10  inches. 

Captain ^      n 

Lieutenant 8     „ 

Particulars  of  jacket  for  Sub-lieutenant:— 

The  jacket  edged  with  white  cloth ;  gilt  studs  at 

front,  braid  loop  and  shoulder-cords. 

The  collar  of  colour  of  regimental  fi&cings,  rounded 

off  at  front,  and  edged  along  the  top  ¥rith  white. 

Pointed  cuff  to  match  the  collar,  simply  edged  with 

white.     One  inch  and  three-quarters  deep  at  back; 

five  inches  to  top  of  point. 

Mkss -Waistcoat 

to  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  regimental  facings, 
except  in  corps  wearing  yellow,  in  which  case  6carUi 
msLj  be  worn. 

French-cut  style  of  front,  edged  with  gold  braid; 
gilt  studs  at  front.  Pockets  trimmed  with  gold  braid 
on  both  edges,  a.^crowVfoot"  turned  at  each  end, 
and  at  top  and  bottom  of  centre.  An  eye  formed  at 
bottom  of  the  front-edge.  The  same  style  of  waist- 
coat and  trimming  alike  for  all  ranks. 

We  have  ropresented  the  jacket  open  on  one  officer, 
and  closed  at  front  on  the  other,  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  regulations  ordered  for  officers  on 
duty  and  off  duty,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  nnm- 
ber,  in  the  General  Order  just  issued.  The  jacket  is 
worn  open  at  front  by  officers  off  duty,  and  hooked 
up  by  officers  when  on  duty;  the  sword-belt  is  worn 
tinder  the  jacket.  With  the  jacket  worn  open,  shirt- 
collars  and  a  black  silk  cravat  may  be  woqi,  bat  not 
when  it  is  fastened  up. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  TAILORS  IN  GLASGOW. 

Looking  through  a  copy  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  above  guild,  we  meet  with  several  sin- 
gular matters  for  notice,  and  many  particulars  which 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  progress  of  our  trade 
in  that  town,  and  illustrating  the  important  changes 
which  have  t^en  place  within  a  limited  period,  by 
an  account  of  the  system  of  business  as  conducted 
formerly,  according  to  obligations  operating  on  both 
master  and  journeyman. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  it  appears,  to  go  back  to 
the  very  earliest  period  at  which  the  tailors  of 
Gla^ow  were  incorporated,  as  no  records  are  pre- 
served of  a  prior  date  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  we  learn  that  a  charter  firom  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Council,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow^  was  obtained  in  1546,  confirmed  by  Queen 
Mary  ten  years  after,  and  their  constitution  renewed 
by  a  charter  from  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
in  1596. 

There  would  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  early  days 
of  this  corporation  some  sort  of  a  test  as  to  effi- 
ciency in  the  practical  part  of  the  trade  was  made  on 
candidates  for  the  honour  of  enrolment  as  members ; 
this  must,  however,  have  been  abandoned  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  in  the  history  of  the  guild,  as  we  find 
that  in  1734  a  rule  was  passed  by  which  sons  and 
sons-in-law  of  members  were  eligible,  cUthough  not 
capable  of  making  the  essay  required  of  an  operative. 
Persons  who  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to 
a  member  (as  formerly  in  the  City  of  London)  were 
also  admitted  as  members.  Strangers,  or  persons 
who  did  not  come  within  the  privileged  limits  we 
have  named,  were  not  entitled  to  demand  to  be 
entered,  but  if  they  Iiad  been  regularly  bred  to  Hie 
trade,  or  were  carrying  it  on  at  the  time  of  making 
the  application,  might  be  admitted  members  by  the 
Beacon  and  Masters  upon  making  one  or  other  of  the 
following  essays  to  their  satisfaction,  acoording  to  an 
Act  passed  in  1824  :— 

"  If  they  professed  tailor-work,  they  siiall  shape, 
sew,  and  finish,  with  their  own  hands,  at  least,  a  coat 
for  a  man,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time.  If  tiiey 
profess  stay-making,  they  shall  make  a  pair  of  stays 
for  a  woman;  and  if  they  profess  upholstery  work, 


they  shall  shape,  sew,  and  finish  a  set  of  curtains  for 
a  full-mounted  bedstead,  with  full  drapery  all  round, 
square  stuffed  footstool,  or  such  other  essay  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Deacon  and  Masters  at  the  time." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  guild  comprised 
others  than  what  we  should  now  call  tailors  among 
their  members,  so  that  at  the  period  this  regulation 
came  into  force,  the  title  of  the  guild  was  as  much  a 
misnomer,  as  the  majority  of  the  distinctions  of  our 
City  companies  are  at  the  present  time. 

Persons  entering  ''  at  the  far  hand " — which  is 
another  term  to  denote  an  outsider — pay  a  fine  of 
£30 ;  those  who  are  equal  to  the  test,  £20 ;  persons 
who  have  served  members  as  '^  booked  men,"  under 
indentures  for  at  least  two  years,  12;  for  five 
years,  £5.  Sons  and  sons-in-law,  entering  without 
making  essays,  £5;  but  only  £3  Ss.  if  found  com- 
petent by  the  test.  If  those  who  enter  without  the 
test  go  into  business,  and  then  make  application  to 
be  admitted  members,  they  will  then  pay  a  fine  of 
£10,  and  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  various  privileges. 

An  inducement  is  held  out  to  persons  to  apply 
for  membership  before  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age, 
as  after  thirty  they  will  have  to  pay  five  per  cent. 
per  annum,  with  compound  interest  thereon^  in  addi- 
tion to  their  entry-money  and  quarter  accounts, 
until  the  date  of  their  entry.  Strangers  (that  is, 
persons  not  comprised  in  the  several  classes  we  have 
named),  applying  afler  they  are  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Every  entrant 
pays  a  sum  of  five  shillings,  whkh  is  disposed  of  as 
the  Deacons  and  Masters  shall  think  fl.  This  reads 
very  much  like  a  clause  in  the  will  of  a  deceased 
benevolent  gentleman,  member  of  one  of  the  City 
companies,  who  left  by  will  a  sum  of  money, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  by  the 
coi^rt  "(0  make  themsehes  comfortabUf*  and  which 
injunction  they  strictly  carry  out  at  the  present  day, 
by  adding  a  certain  number  of  extra  dinners  to  those 
at  which  the  Livery  may  be  eligible  to  participate. 
No  one  but  a  burgess  of  Glasgow,  either  of  the  mer- 
chant rank  or  of  the  trades  rank,  is  eligible  for  ad- 
mission as  member. 

They  are  pensioners  on  the  corporation,  but  we 
fail  to  discover  what  entitles  them  or  makes  them 
eligible  to  be  placed  on  the  list.    The  Deacon  and 
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Masters  appear  to  have  the  power  to  act  of  their 
own  will  in  matters  concerning  applications  for 
supply,  without  calling  a  meeting  of  the  members, 
and  to  exercise  rather  arbitrary  power  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 
It  appears  by  a  clause,  that  *'  no  person  shall  have  or 
acquire  a  legal  right  to  share  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
poration as  a  pensioner  or  otherwise."  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  is  generally  known,  one  inducement  to  be- 
come a  member  is  most  decidedly  done  away  with ;  as 
many  might  join  with  a  view  to  deriving  some  benefit 
for  themselves  or  for  their  widows,  to  which  they  might 
rightly  consider  themselves  entitled  by  paying  their 
entrance  fee  and  yearly  contribution  for  a  long  period. 
We  consider  also  that  this  power  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  may  be  re-elected  year 
aflcr  year,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  members  with 
new  ideas  and  younger  blood,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  a  system  of  favouritism  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
community.  We  should  be  sorry  to  imply  any  such 
charge  to  the  managers ;  we  merely  remark  that  this 
rule  affords  the  means  to  any  ill-disposed  person 
possessing  the  power  and  inclination  to  put  it  in 
force.  We  will  take  as  an  illustration  of  our  mean- 
ing: a  member  has  been  many  years  on  the  books, 
paid  say  his  JS20  or  £30  on  admission,  and  has  regu- 
larly paid  his  subscriptions.  In  the  course  of  business 
it  may  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  press  the  pay- 
ment of  an  account  by  a  debtor,  also  member  of  the 
corporation,  or  he  may  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  member  by  some 
act  of  his,  perhaps  unintentional.  In  after  years  he 
becomes  reduced  in  bis  circumstances,  and  makes 
application  for  relief  to  the  corporation.  His  former 
debtor,  a  fellow-tradesman,  has  by  a  more  fortunate 
state  of  things  been  elected  to  fill  one  of  the  high 
offices  of  the  corporation.  The  application  has  to 
06me  before  him,  and  the  petitioner  has  to  depend 
on  his  decision  or  influence  whether  his  case  shall  be 
considered  admissible  or  be  rejected.  We  think  that 
he  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  feel  that  he  has  acquired 
the  righi  to  his  case  being  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  his  membership  he  is  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  if  placed  in 
the  position  to  require  it,  and  his  case  not  be  affected 


by  the  mere  caprice  or  personal  feeling  which  jdkj 
prejudice  it.  It  would  be  wiser,  considering  human 
nature  is  not  perfect,  to  frame  such  laws  as  would 
not  allow  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurreDce 
as  that  we  have  named. 

We  all  know  that,  under  the  system  of  select  Tea- 
tries,  members  elected  one  another  year  after  year, 
and  so  enjoyed  among  themselves  "  the  loaves  and 
fishes  **  which  were  intended  to  be  more  generallj 
distributed ;  the  same  result  might  follow  in  other 
governing  bodies. 

The  corporation  has  a  revenue  of  £2600  18s.  lid., 
and  its  disbursements  amount  to  £2354  9s.  4d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  |£246  9s.  7d.  to  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  guild.  This  sum  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure derived  from  rents  of  lands  which  have  been 
devised  to  the  corporation  from  time  to  time,  and 
have  no  doubt  considerably  increased  in  value;  tbe 
payment  of  monthly  rolls,  by  which  we  understand 
pensioners,  is  set  down  at  £1899  18s. ;  besides  this 
payment  there  are  also  quarterly  *'  rolls." 

The  regulations  for  determining  the  scale  of  wages, 
even  at  so  recent  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  cor- 
poration as  the  end  of  1799,  are  amusing  to  read 
now,  and  lead  one  to  wonder  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  the  present  prices  paid  by  tailors. 

The  wages  at  that  date  were  fixed  at  2s.  per  dar, 
or  work  could  be  paid  for  at  fixed  prices.  The  hoars 
were  from  six  to  eight.  We  select  a  few  specimens:— 

Making  a  half-lapclled  or  plain  coat ...  3  3 
a  double-breasted  Great  or  Big  coat  3  3 
a  vest 1    2 
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a  black  and  white  vest 
a  pair  of  breeches 
a  pair  6f  extra  ditto  . 
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a  pair  of  silk  breeches    •     •     .      . 
a  boy's  Infantry  suit,  with  sleeves  and 

belt 

a  first  long  coat  ...*•. 
a  pair  of  pantaloons 
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edged  with  leather    2 


99 

a  Spencer 

a  pair  of  drawers 

a  pair  of  linen  or  cotton  pantaloons, 

with  strings  at  the  foot    • 
a  woman's  great-coat      •     •     .     • 
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There  are  several  other  items  ia  the  list  from 
which  we  hare  made  the  extracts,  but  we  have  enume- 
rated sufficient  to  show  the  prices  paid  at  that  time. 
Every  master  was  forbidden  to  pay  a  higher  scale; 
and  when  a  strike  took  place  in  the  previous  April, 
the  masters  declmed  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  the 
joumejmen  for  an  increase  of  wages,  as  they  stated 
they  were  paying  more  than  the  tailors  in  Edinburgh 
paid,  and  that  as  they  considered  the  journeymen 
were  receiving  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  work, 
they  came  to  the  resolution  not  only  not  to  entertain 
the  application,  but  to  impose  a  fine  of  twenty  shil- 
lings on  any  master  tailor  paying  a  higher  scale  than 
that  which  was  paid  at  the  time. 

If  our  readers  were  well  up  in  the  language  of 
Spenser  or  Chaucer,  we  would  favour  them  with  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  corporation ; 
but  nothing  short  of  our  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  efficiency  in  the  phraseology  of  these  authors 
would  induce  us  to  inflict  such  a  task  upon  them,  as 
to  require  them  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  making 
out  the  words,  much  more  understanding  what  was 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  them ;  although  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  worthy  gentleman  filling  the 
post  of  clerk  to  the  corporation,  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  and  the  time  he  has  devoted  in  rummaging  up 
the  old  precepts  connected  with  the  body  whom  he 
no  doubt  efficiently  serves.     We  cannot  refrain  from 
making  one  extract  from  the  first  act,  bearing  date 
Sept.  21,   1611,  as  it  shows  that,  at  that  remote 
period,  the  authorities  hsH  an  eye  to  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  relative  charges 
made  for  entrance  fee  to  membership,  and  the  sum 
destined  to  a  special  purpose.     The  act  goes  on  to 
state,  "  That  all  men  yat  sail  be  ressaveit  friemen 
prenteiss    or  servands    hexrefler,  friemen    tailzeors 
sones,  friemen  maryand  tailzeors  dochters,  and  all 
uyrs,  of  ytsumever  estait  be  of  enterand  heireafber, 
•all  pay  as  foUowis  for  yr  upset  and  entres;  vizt., 
Bnrges  tailzeors  sones  and  tailzeors  maryand  tail- 
zeors dochters  quhais  fayers  have  been  burgess  sail 
pay  thrttUhi  ichUUng^  four  pennyts,  of  upset,  and  sax 
punds  for  yr  banquet."    The  entrance  fees  and  ban- 
quet fees  for  other  persons  entering  under  different  cir- 
cumstances are  then  named,  but  in  each  case  there  is 
a  good  round  sum  set  down  for  the  latter  purpose. 


In  1661  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  married 
men  with  children  from  being  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation  as  an  apprentice,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  making  this  rule  was  *'  that  it  tended  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  crafl  by  '  giveing  forth  to 
multitudes  of  poor.'  *' 

There  was  no  trust  given  in  the  early  days  of  the 
corporation  to  new  members;  they  were  bound  to 
pay  up  their  fees  before  being  entered,  or  if  by  any 
neglect  this  was  not  done,  the  Deacon  and  Masters 
had  to  pay  them  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  laws  were  very  severe  on  journeymen  absent- 
ing themselves  from  their  work,  and  the  fine  inflicted 
in  the  first  instance  was  doubled  in  amount  on  a 
repetition  of  the  offence. 


•■««■>•*•« 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF 
PRACTICAL  TAILORS. 


A  large  party,  composed  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  above  society,  met  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  on  the  14th  ult,  to  dine  and  pass  a  social 
evening  together,  according  to  their  usual  custom. 
Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  good  cheer  provided 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  stock  toasts  at  such  meetings 
were  duly  proposed,  and  met  with  the  reception 
which  is  always  to  be  witnessed  at  any  similar 
assembly  of  Her  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects. 

Mr.  Taylor  presided,  and  the  vice-chairs  were 
ably  filled  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Digby. 

Mr.  Rawley,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
which  more  immediately  interested  the  company-— 
viz.,  "  The  prosperity  of  the  City  of  London  Society 
of  Practical  Tailors  " — dwelt  at  considerable  length, 
in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  upon  the  ancient  guilds 
which  were  formerly  more  closely  connected  with 
our  trade,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  witness 
the  formation  of  similar  institutions  to  those  of  the 
"  olden  times,"  where  all  could  meet  for  the  pro- 
tection and  instruction  of  the  trade  generally.  He 
remarked,  that  ''as  for  their  society,  the  members 
met  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  protect 
each  other  against  fraudulent  persons  who  sought  to 
victimize  them;  to  develop  the  science  of  their  craft, 
and  stimulate  a  desire  for  an  increased  knowledge  of 
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tihe  pnctiee  and  art  of  the  buaineas  of  a  tailor."  He 
«zpreB8ed  alao  his  great  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  workmen*8  societies,  so  as  to  encoorage  skill  and 
excellence  in  workmanship,  which  would  be  certain 
to  act  as  a  forerunner  of  good  wages,  for  skill  led  to 
advancement  in  remuneration,  and  prevented  the 
organization  of  strikes. 

Mr.  Osmond,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  duty  of 
proposing  the  toast  of  <'  Kindred  Societies,'*  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  recent 
occurrence — the  strike  of  the  gas  stokers — to  make 
some  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  relative 
duties  of  masters  and  journeymen  towards  each  other. 
He  referred  to  the  object  of  the  stokers,  wishing  to 
put  London  in  darkness,  while  their  society  met  to 
promote  an  increase  of  light.  He  particularly  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  progress  in  the  trade,  and  an 
increased  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen 
in  their  branch.  The  more  skilful  and  the  better 
workman  a  journeyman  became,  so  he  was  certain 
to  improve  his  social  position,  for  his  employer  would 
benefit  in  the  extension  of  his  connexion,  by  the 
satisfiiction  he  would  give  to  his  customers  in  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  and  he  would  naturally — even 
if  in  self-interest  alone — ^be  anxious  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  so  good  a  workman,  and  mono- 
polize his  skill  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 
He  strongly  repudiated  strikes  as  engendering  an 
unwholesome  feeling,  and  always  terminating  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  concerned,  whatever  might  be 
the  result.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  moi^ 
frequent  condemnations  of  these  curses  of  society, 
from  gentlemen  in  Mr.  Osmond's  position,  who  would 
speak  from  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
its  evils. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
his  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
The  toast  was  briefly  acknowledged  in  appropriate 
words  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

''The  Press"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tapsoti, 
coupling  it  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Minister,  Mr. 
Giles,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  eaeh  briefly  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
journals.  Other  toasts  followed,  which  had  full  jus* 
tice  done  to  them,  and  were  as  efficiently  acknow- 
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ledged  by  the  several  gentlemen.  Thara  were  some 
excellent  songs  and  recitations  to  enliven  the  eTenisg, 
which  had  but  one  fiiult — that  of  passing  away  too 
quickly  for  the  wishes  of  all  present. 


THE  PRESENT  STYLES  OF  DRESS  AS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PHU.ANTHR0P1C 

SOCIETY  OP  MASTER-TAH-OBS  OF  PARIS. 


The  above  society  appoints  a  committee  on  dress, 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  in  the  trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  deter- 
mine different  forms  of  garments  whicli  they  suggest 
should  be  accepted  by  their  fellow- members  as  their 
guide  for  the  forthcoming  seasons.  It  is  part,  also, 
of  their  duty  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  a 
plate  of  fashion,  representing  the  adopted  stjks, 
which  is  issued  half-yearly  to  the  members  on/jf  it 
home  and  abroad. 

With  the  well-known  taste  which  our  Parisian 
confrtrts  are  admittted  to  possess  to  a  large  degree, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  emanations 
of  the  several  gentlemen's  brains  should  produce  a 
result  worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  bestowed 
on  the  task  xdlotted  to  them,  and  equally  r^m- 
mending  itself  to  the  consideration  of  their  fellow- 
members. 

The  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  between 
the  styles  prevailing  in  two  or  more  principal  cities, 
is  at  all  times  a  source  of  instruction  and  gratifica- 
tion, as  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  each  locality,  as  denoted  by  the  style  of 
dress  adopted  by  the  better  class  of  dressing  men 
forming  the  fashionable  society  of  their  respectire 
cities.  The  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  plate  of  fashions 
for  this  season  suggested  by  the  society  to  which  we 
have  referred,  places  us  in  a  position  to  renew  the 
several  styles  to  be  adopted  by  the  body  of  our  trade 
in  the  French  capital;  and  as  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  season  we  cannot  incur  the  risk  of  pre- 
maturely divulging  the  secrets  of  the  committee,  we 
communicate  to  our  readers  a  few  particulars  of  the 
principal  forms. 

Commencing,  therefore,  with  evening-dress,  which 
holds  even  k  higher  place,  if  possibtoi  in  French 
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society  than  la  this  couQtry,  we  learn  that  black 
is  recommended  for  the  entire  suit,  simply  re- 
lieved by  a  white  quilting  under-waistooat.  The 
waist  of  the  coat  is  cut  to  a  medium  length,  and  the 
skirt  short  and  moderately  narrow  at  top  and  at 
bottom.  The  lapel  broad  and  not  pointed,  slightly 
rounded  at  the  centre,  and  with  five  holes  worked  in 
it.  The  turn  is  of  an  average  width,  and  is  carried 
to  the  lapel-seam.  Collar  low  and  narrow,  and 
square  at  front,  and  not  more  than  half  the  width  of 
the  top  of  the  lapel,  with  a  small  l^ht  between. 
The  sleeve  full  all  the  way  down  the  arm,  wide  at 
the  hand,  and  finished  with  a  deep  roujid  cuff.  The 
edges  turned  in,  and  stitched  narrow.  Plain  flexible 
buttons,  and  cloth  collar  and  breast-facings. 

The  waistcoat  much  in  the  style  represented  on 
the  figure  published  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  in 
this  month's  number  of  our  work  illustrating  English 
&shions.  It  is  made  with  a  bold  rolling-collar,  to 
open  very  low,  and  to  fasten  with  three  buttons  and 
holes.  The  bottom  is  cut  rather  straight,  and  u  little 
cut  off  from  below  the  lower  button. 

The  trousers  arc  moderately  easy  to  the  leg,  plain 
at  the  bottom,  and  not  large  over  the  boot. 

Double-breasted  frock-coats,  which  are  considered 
haif' dress  in  France,  are  cut  to  about  the  same  length 
in  the  waist  as  described  for  dress,  and  the  skirt  is 
short  and  plain.  The  lapel  to  a  medium  width,  and 
with  but  little  round  on  the  edge.  There  are  five 
holes  worked  in  it,  and  it  is  made  to  turn  to  the 
second.  The  collar  low  and  narrow  behind  and  at 
front,  with  a  small  light.  The  sleeve  quite  easy  to 
the  arm,  and  wide  at  the  hand,  with  a  plain  round 
cufif.  The  edges  turned  in  and  stitched.  Side-edges 
to  the  plaits.     Black  is  recommended. 

Waistcoat  single-breasted,  with  a  roll-collar,  so  as 
to  follow  the  edge  of  the  turn  to  the  coat,  cut  to  a 
iair  length.  Plush  is  suggested  as  the  make,  and  in 
a  hght  yellow  drab  colour. 

Trousers  cut  in  the  same  style,  and  to  the  same 
proportions  in  the  leg  as  for  dress,  but  larger  at  the 
bottom,  and  sprung  out  at  the  side-seam. 

Morning-coats  to  be  single-breasted,  to  an  average 
length  in  the  waist,  and  rather  short  in  the  skirt. 
Made  with  a  small  roll-collar,  and  to  button  up  high 
at  the  gorge,  with  one  button  and  hole,  or  with  a 


broad  lapel  and  collar  quite  as  wide  at  the  end. 
Long  turn.  The  forepart  with  a  roll  collar,  cut 
rather  full  at  the  waist,  and  the  skirt  forward  on  the 
thigh,  and  rounded  off  at  the^  bottom,  the  other 
fastened  with  the  second  button  only,  and  cut  away 
below.  The  front  of  the  skirt  square  at  the  bottom. 
Full  sleeves  without  cuffs,  but  an  opening  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hind-arm-fleam.  Sides-edges  to  both 
styles.  For  these  styles  of  coat,  waistcoats  withoul 
a  collar,  to  button  up  quite  high,  cut  long  and  off 
at  front;  of  the  same  material  and  pattern  as  the 
coat. 

Lounge-jackets,  known  by  the  name  of  VeUon, 
double-breasted,  with  a  moderate  lapel  and  four 
holes.  Top  of  lapel  rounded  off.  Collar  low,  very 
narrow  at  the  end,  and  well  rounded  off.  Cut  short, 
the  back  to  a  medium  width,  with  a  back-tacking, 
and  opening  about  six  inches  long.  Plain  pliuts  at 
the  hips,  pockets  at  front  of  skirt,  with  welts  to  the 
op^iing  comer  of  skirt  considerably  rounded  off. 
Wide  sleeves,  plain  at  the  hand. 

Another  style  of  morning-coat  recommended,  has 
the  forepart  and  skirt  in  one,  with  a  long  ^^fish  ^ 
taken  out  under  the  arm.  We  do  not  notice  flaps  to 
any  morning-coat.  The  trousers  to  be  worn  with 
any  of  these  coats  are  td  be  slightly  shaped  at  the 
knee,  but  large  at  the  bottom,  and  some  have  a  slit 
about  two  inches  long  left  at  the  side-seam. 

For  Over-coats,  two  styles  are  suggested.  The 
Frock  Great-coat  and  the  Chesterfield.  The  former 
presents  much  the  appearance  of  those  made  in  this 
country.  Rather  long  in  the  waist,  but  short  in  the 
skirt.  Lapel  to  a  medium  width  and  pointed,  with 
five  holes  worked  in  it,  aad  the  front  made  to  turn  to 
the  third.  Collar  low  and  narrow  at  front.  Wide 
sleeve,  with  a  cuff  and  buttons  and  holes.  Velvet 
collar  and  fronts.  Side-edges  to  the  plaits.  The 
Chesterfield  style  is  made  double-breasted,  with  a 
bold  lapel,  very  pointed  and  square  at  the  corner. 
Four  holes.  Cut  to  reach  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
knee,  rather  large  at  the  waist,  and  very  easy  at  the 
chest.  Full  sleeves,  without  cuff,  but  one  simulated 
by  the  binding.  Velvet  collar  to  match.  Pockets 
across  the  fronts  of  the  skirts,  with  square  flaps.  A 
breast-pocket,  with  the  opening  parallel  with  the 
front-edge  of  the  forepart. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1616  and  1617. 


Diagnmui  1,  4,  8,  10,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of  an 
Ulster  overcoat  to  the  prevailing  style  for  the  season. 
This  garment  admits  but  of  little  alteration  in  shape, 
as  it  possesses  a  certain  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  any  other  form  of  Over-coat 

The  addition  of  a  cape  (diagram  1)  has  been  found 
an  acquisition  for  travelling.  It  may  be  sewn  on  to 
the  coat,  but  it  is  preferable  to  attach  it  to  a  narrow 
neck-binding,  and  fasten  it  on  by  buttons  and  holes, 
so  as  to  admit  of  it  only  being  worn  when  circum- 
stances may  render  it  desirable.  As  represented  on 
one  of  the  figures  on  the  plates,  worn  over  an  even- 
ing costume,  it  could  be  dispensed  with.  A  loop  of 
cloth  is  sewn  on  to  each  side-seam,  and  the  belt  is 
passed  through  it,  to  retain  it^  in  its  proper  position 
at  the  waist,  even  when  not  fastened  by  a  button  and 
hole  at  front.  A  long  opening  is  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back-seam,  and  there  are  two  buttons  and 
holes,  with  a  ketch  sewn  on  for  the  buttons.  The 
holes  can  be  worked  in  a  fly,  or  through. 

Diagrams  2,  5,  and  6,  are  the  pattern  of  the  In- 
fantry Mess-jacket,  represented  on  one  of  the  plates 
issued  with  the  present  number.  The  collar  is  cut 
nearly  straight  on  the  sewing-on  edge. 

Diagrams  8,  7?  ^p  a°<^  11,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
dress-coat  as  now  made  up  in  Paris,  which  we  have 
extracted  from  the  last  number  of  the  work  published 
by  one  of  our  contemporaries  in  that  capital.  We 
have  introduced  it  principally  with  the  view  of 
showing  our  readers  the  difference  in  style  and  cut 
between  it  and  the  pattern  we  issued  and  illustrated 
in  our  last  number.  The  practice  of  taking  "  V*8  " 
out  of  the  forepart  of  a  coat  will,  we  imagine,  not 
easily  be  done  away  by  French  tailors ;  although  the 
object  in  view  in  the  plan  is  not  always  palpable. 
Habit  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  system,  than  a  feeling  that  it  will  improve  the 
fit  or  style  of  the  coat.  We  have  not  given  the  pattern 
of  a  sleeve,  but  the  style  may  be  seen  on  referring  to 
the  illustration  of  evening-dress  as  worn  in  Paris,  on 
one  of  our  present  plates. 


PARISIAN  EVENING-DRESS. 


We  have  represented  on  the  first  figure  of  anotlier 
plate,  the  style  of  evening -dress  recommended  by  the 
Philanthropic  Society  of  Master-Tulors  of  Paris  to 
be  adopted  for  the  present  seasony  and  which  will  be 
fi>und  described  in  the  article  on  this  subject. 

On  the  other  figure  on  the  same  plate,  we  have 
illustrated  the  style  of  Over-coat  now  generally 
known  as  the  "  Ulster,**  worn  over  evening-dre^. 
This  form  of  coat  has  become  fashionable  among  a 
certain  class  of  gentlemen,  for  wearing  in  the  evening; 
as,  on  account  of  the  compass  in  it,  it  does  not  dis- 
arrange  the  dress  worn  underneath,  and  affords  that 
degree  of  protection  which  passing  from  a  heated 
room  or  theatre  to  the  open  air  renders  necessary. 
We  have  no  new  feature  or  particulars  to  communi- 
cate, as  we  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  shape 
from  that  we  described  last  winter. 


MORNING-DRESS. 


The  front  and  back  views  on  the  third  plate  illus* 
trate  one  of  the  styles  of  morning-coats  referred  to 
in  our  article  on  Parisian  fashions,  and  being  copied 
from  the  plate  issued  by  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
may  be  accepted  by  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  leading  styles  for  the  present  season. 

The  introduction  of  side-edges  at  the  plaits  of  a 
morning-  coat,  gives  a  singular  character  to  the  back- 
skirt,  and  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  add  to  its  elegance 
or  effect. 

TROUSERS  FOR  SHOOTING. 


We  have  noticed  an  excellent  plan  for  the  bottoms 
of  shooting-trousers,  which  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readers. 

A  narrow  strip  of  black  kid  leather,  about  half  an 
inch  wide  on  the  double,  and  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  is  sewn  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  under-side  for 
the  heel,  and  so  placed  that  the  double  edge  is  left  loose 
and  projects  sufficiently  below  the  bottom  of  the 
trousers  to  take  the  friction  in  wear,  and  protect  it 
from  the  dirt.  A  similar  strip  is  sewn  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  top-side  for  the  play  of  the  instep. 
The  leather  is  fastened  on  the  top-edge  only. 
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IMPORTANT  ACTION  BY  A  BIASTEK- 
TAILOB,  AGAIXST  THE  SECRETAUY  OF 
A  BRANCH  OF  THE  OPEHATIVES'  SO- 
CIETY, FOR  LIBEL. 

Damages  Laid  at  £1000. 

WUila  the  article  which  appeareil  in  our  lost 
namber,  on  the  documenta  recently  issued  by  the 
Incorporation  of  Tailors  in  Glasgow,  was  being  pre- 
pared for  press,  a  most  important  triul  itui  going  on 
in  that  city,  in  which  the  pluiotiff,  Mr.  Charles 
MaitUnd,  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Master- 
Tailors  of  Glasgow  sought  to  recover  conipensnlion 
for  certain  acts  of  the  defendant,  Charles  Wright, 
the  local  Secretary  of  a  bmnch  of  the  Opemtivea' 
societjr,  for  issuing  certain  placards,  and  circulating 
reports  whereby  the  plaintiff— or  pnrsncr,  as  he  is 
termed  in  Scotland; — felt  he  was  injured  in  his 
biuiQeBa. 

Prom  a  pemsal  of  the  report  of  the  tiial,  we 
learn  that  Mr,  Maitland,  who  Ja  a  respectable  master- 
tailor,  and  has  been  established  some  fourteen  years 


■iu  biisiacsi  in  Glasgow,  employed  a  certain  number 
of  workmen  on  the  premises,  and  some  two  or  three 
out-door  workers,  and,  aa  staled  by  his  counsel  in 
o{>ening  the  case,  his  client's  reasons  for  the  employ- 
ment of  these  were,  that  "  some  men  preferred  to 
work  at  home.  Occasionally  ont-door  woikora  «ere 
required  in  a  press  of  business,  and  there  was  a  class 
of  cheap  work  which  the  vnhn  men  were  not  willing 
to  take,  and  ivliich  these  out-door  workers  would." 
Ills  client  had  been  always  careful  that  his  out-door 
workmen  were  respectable  in  character. 

It  would  seem  that  the  giving  oat  work  to  these 
few  workmen  had  given  offence  to  the  journeymen's 
Bociuly,  who  considered  it  an  infraction  of  its  rules; 
and  OS  the  pursuer  would  net  ob?y  lis  dictates,  and 
discontinue  the  practice,  it  drew  the  men  working 
on  the  premises  away  by  an  onler  scarcely  less  im- 
perative than  was  exercised  formerly  by  the  cele- 
brated secret  society,  the  "Vehm."  Not  satisfied 
with  this  demonatratiuD  of  ita  power  and  will,  the 
society  had  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  report 
printed,  which  were  distributed  by  its  order,  and 
contained,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Maitland,  libellous  and 
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false  statements,  which  were  intended  to  injnre 
him  in  the  trade,  and  prejudice  him  in  ihe 
estimation  of  his  connexion.  Among  other  charges 
brought  against  the  pursuer,  it  was  stated  that 
work  had  been  made  up  in  places  where  persons 
had  been  attacked  by  infectious  diseases,  ami  that, 
consequently,  the  customers  ran  a  risk  of  the 
disease  being  communicated  to  them  by  the  clothes 
made  up  in  these  places. 

In  his  evidence  Mr.  Maitland  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  business  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  men  on  his  premises  and  out  of  doors. 
He  said  that  the  rooms  where  the  out-door  men 
worked  were  cleanly,  and  that  the  men  themselves 
were  respectable,  sober,  and  well-conducted  persons. 
Some  were  small  masters,  and  had  workshops. 
He  had  employed  in  all  nine  men,  but  never  more 
than  two  or  three  at  one  time.  The  proportion  of 
out-door  workers  to  the  in-door  men  was  about  a 
fifth.  There  was  a  certain  class  of  work  which 
would  not  leave  a  profit  if  paid  for  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  <'log"  agi^ed  to  by  the  masters  and  the 
men. 

There  was  a  proviso  in  this  time-log,  that  men 
might  make  up  the  cheaper  work  at  cheaper  rates. 
He  had  got  his  men  to  do  it,  but  only  at  very  excep- 
tional times,  when  there  was  no  other  work  to  be  got, 
otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  disappoint  his  cus- 
tomers. He  never  gave  the  out- workers  the  materials 
at  less  rate  than  to  those  in  the  shop.  Never  em- 
ployed a  middle-man,  had  always  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  men  to  whom  he  gave  the  work  should 
do  it  themselves.  If  he  had  the  least  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  any  contagious  disease  in  any 
of  his  out-door  workmen's  homes,  he  would  never 
have  given  them  the  work.  When  the  '^  log  *'  was 
agreed  to  there  was  no  mention  made  about  not 
giving  work  out.  The  annoyance  to  the  pursuer 
commenced  by  the  defendant,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Operatives'  society,  calling  upon  him,  in  company 
with  another  person,  as  a  deputation  from  the  society, 
to  complain  of  the  amount  of  work  given  out  while 
the  society's  men  were  slack  in  the  shop,  and  stated 
that  an  out-door  man  had  five  coats  while  the  other 
men  on  the  premises  were  idle.  Mr.  Maitland 
denied  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  stated  that 
the  man  in  question  had  only  two  coats.  His 
in-door  men  had  not  made  any  remonstrance  to  him 
before  this  deputation  waited  upon  him.  Anticipating 
the  possibility  of  his  men  being  called  off,  he  had 
taken  on  a  man,  who  had  called  some  time  before 
the  agitation,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency. 
He  gave  the  defendant  to  understand  that  he  should 
continue  to  give  out  work.  He  received  a  second 
visit  some  ten  days  afterwards  from  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  asked  him  to  discontinue 
giving  out  work,  but  he  declined  to  accede  to  their 
x^uest.  He  told  them  that  there  were  some  jobs 
for  which  he  could  not  pay  the  rates.    The  defendant 


9^=3^ 


replied,  ^Jffyou  are  not  ffomg  to  do  it  I  suppose  m  tdt 
juH  have  to  take  the  usual  course  of  placards.'*  Mr. 
Mutkmd  told  him  that  he  did  not  care,  so  long  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  truth.  The  defendant 
thai  went  into  the  workshop,  and  the  men  left  when 
they  had  finished  their  jobs. 

The  placards  containing  the  o£fensive  remarks 
were  posted  all  about  the  locality  where  his  business 
was  carried  on,  and  several  of  his  customers  had 
noticed  them  to  him.  The  work  executed  by  the 
two  classes  of  men  was  much  about  the  same,  and 
the  men  working  in  the  shop  were  not  more  cleanly 
than  those  working  at  their  own  homes. 

In  his  oross-examinatioa  by  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  the  pursuer  repeated  his  remarks 
about  the  different  men  whom  he  had  employed  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  period  he  had  been 
in  business,  and  spoke  to  the  condition  of  their  homes 
as  being  satisfactory.  On  one  oocaaioni  when  he 
heard  that  the  son  of  one  of  his  out-door  men  was 
dying  of  an  infectious  disease,  he  went  to  the  home 
and  fetched  away  the  job  untouched,  and  did  not 
send  any  more.  He  denied  asking  his  in-door  men  to 
work  below  the  '^  log "  price,  or  that  he  gave  in- 
structions to  his  book-keeper  to  make  any  deduction 
from  the  wages  of  the  out-door  men.  No  complaints 
had  ever  been  made  to  him,  by  the  men  in  the  shop, 
of  work  being  given  out. 

One  witness,  who  had  been  salesman  and  clerk  to 
the  pursuer  for  about  nine  years,  stated  that  all  the 
out-door  workmen  were  respectable,  that  some  of 
them  had  worked  in  the  shop  previously,  but  thought 
they  would  he  better  at  home.  All  classes  of  work 
were  given  out  to  them,  they  got  just  the  same  as 
the  in-door  workers,  and  their  wages  were  calculated 
by  the  time-log  like  the  others.  He  stated  that  one 
of  the  men  who  called  on  his  employer  with  the 
defendant  had  three  pairs  of  trousers  beside  him, 
for  which  he  had  been  paid,  and  they  lay  there  for 
three  weeks,  during  whidh  time  he  only  worked  foor 
days.  He  heard  his  employer  remark  that  "  he  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  temperate  men."  He  heard 
the  defendant  tell  the  men  in  the  shop  not  to  take 
any  more  work  in  hand,  but  finish  what  they  had. 
They  were  all  away  in  about  three  days,  and  some 
of  the  work  was  left  unfinished. 

Words  have,  it  would  seem,  a  different  meaning  in 
Scotland  to  that  attached  to  them  in  this  country. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  interpretation  *which  was 
given,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  ''  sweat- 
ing," and  which  was  one  of  the  grave  chai^ges 
alleged  against  the  pursuer.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
insisted  that  a  man  who  worked  at  home,  and  for 
less  than  the  regular  prices,  came  under  this  desig- 
nation. Mr.  Watson,  sole  partner  of  the  late  firm 
of  Lockhart  and  Watson,  and  president  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  Masters*  Association,  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  what  he  understood  by  the  term, ''  that  it 
meant  men  or  women  who  worked  at  starvation 
wages.**    He  believed  it  existed  now,  but  certainly 
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did  not  tinnk  it  applied  to  a  man  who  got  out  work 
at  a  fair  wage,  to  do  it  at  his  own  fireside.  Some 
men  preferred  it,  and  he  would  never  hentaie  to  give 
out  work  to  respectable  men  in  this  way.  In  his 
own  businefis,  the  class  of  work  they  did  would  stand 
'Mog"  prioes.  He  had  never  found  the  workmen 
willing  to  give  effect  to  the  clause  in  the  "log'« 
book  about  being  paid  less  for  inferior  work.  In 
drills  and  such  things,  the  prioe  could  not  be  got, 
owing  to  the  competition  in  the  trade;  and  the  em* 
ployera  expect  the  men  to  meet  them  so  fiur,  to  keep 
the  work  in  the  business.  He  had  visited  the  homes 
of  men  working  for  Mr.  Maitland,  without  any  notice 
^ii3g  griven  of  his  intention;  and  had  found  them 
clean  and  tidy.  Speaking  of  one  especially,  he  said 
'^  it  was  a  house  of  which  no  decent  tradesman  need 
be  ashamed."  From  his  visits,  he  would  as  soon 
give  out  his  work  to  be  made  up  in  these  houses,  as 
to  have  it  executed  in  his  workshop.  He  was  very 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness.  The  masters 
expressed  themselves  strongly  against  sweating;  they 
did  not  understand  by  that  term  the  mere  giving  out 
work,  but  paying  starvation  prices.  A  circular  was 
addressed  to  liis  firm — ^that  complained  of.  It  was 
addressed,  "Private."  He  believed  that  the  men 
understood  all  work  given  out  to  be  "  sweating." 

Another  witness — ^Mr.  Peter  McLeod,  of  the  firm 
of  McLeod  and  Son,  who  has  been  in  business  since 
1829,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Masters'  Association 
for  some  years— had  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
circular  reiferred  to.  He  defined  *' sweating*'  as  a 
system  under  which  a  man  had  to  sweat  very  hard 
and  very  long  to  keep  existence  intact. 

Other  witnesses  were  examined,  to  prove  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  out  work,  and  the  prices  usually  paid 
for  certain  garments. 

A  journeyman,  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Mait- 
land, stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
prices  paid  him  by  his  employer,  and  that  he  could 
make  from  6s.  to  7s.  a  day.  He  preferred  to  work 
in  his  own  house,  as  being  more  comfortable,  having 
more  liberty,  and  being  more  cleanly.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  being  sweated  by 
Mr.  Maitland. 

Another  workman,  examined,  said  that  he  had 
occasionally  worked  for  the  pursuer.  He  had  a 
n>om  in  his  own  house,  which  he  used  as  a  work- 
shop only.  He  preferred  working  at  home  to  a 
workshop,  as  it  was  cleaner  and  more  comfortable. 
Had  hsd  work  given  to  him  to  finish,  understanding 
that  the  men  who  had  partly  made  it  up,  were  on 
the  "drink." 

Another  man  said  that  he  could  make  lOs.  a  week 
more  by  working  at  his  own  home  than  in  the  shop, 
^because  there  was  nothing  to  retard  work."  He 
had  known  masters  give  out  work  all  the  time  he 
had  been  in  the  trade.  Was  not  a  member  of  the 
^'"Bam-,  would  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  home  if  he 
Were. 

m         Several  workmen  were  examined.^   Some  stated 


that  they  had  worked  in  shops,  but  that  they  earned 
more  money  at  home,  and  enjoyed  more  oomfiirt. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  urged  by  the  counsel  that 
the  pursuer  had  not  made  any  attempt  to  show  that 
he  had  lost  a  single  customer  or  a  single  shilling 
through  any  act  of  the  defendant.  He  stated  that 
at  the  settlement  of  the  "  log,*'  the  masters,  and  not 
the  men,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
the  system  of  "  sweating,"  as  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  those  who  employed  "sweaters."  He 
alluded  to  the  difference  in  the  interpetration  of 
the  term  "  sweating,"  as  understood  by  the  masters 
and  the  men;  that  while  the  former  considered  it  to 
mean  underpaying  men  who  worked  at  home,  the 
men  viewed  it  as  employing  men  to  work  at  home. 
He  stated  that,  when  men  took  work  home,  it  was 
made  up  in  the  same  rooms  where  cooking  and  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  family  were  being  carried  on, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  customers  ran  a  risk  from 
any  of  the  family  being  stricken  down  with  an  infec- 
tious disease.  He  said  that  the  report  complained  of 
was  printed  for  circulation  among  operative  tailors, 
and  not  for  Mr.  Maitland's  customers,  and  that  when 
afTerwards  a  conference  was  determined  on,  at  which 
this  subject  was  to  come  up,  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Wright,  made  an  extract  from  the  report,  and  sent 
copies  to  those  masters  who  were  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, taking  the  precaution  to  mark  them  '^  private." 
It  was  the  defendant's  duty  as  Secretary  of  the 
Operatives*  society,  to  make  a  report  in  ordinary 
course. 

The  defendant,  on  bdng  examined,  stated  that  he 
was  an  ope^tive  tailor,  and  had  been  Secretary  to  the 
Glasgow  branch  of  the  Operatives'  society  for  eleven 
years  past.  Immediately  after  the  society  was  started 
in  1850,  public  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject  of 
"  sweating."  The  system  was  generally  considered 
in  the  trade  "to  be  taking  out  work  to  be 
done  at  home."  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  only 
motive  the  masters  had  for  pursuing  this  plan  was 
that  the  men  worked  "for  lower  wages.  Two  of  the 
men  working  in  Mr.  Maitland^s  shop  complained,  as 
was  the  proper  course,  that  they  were  sitting  idle 
while  work  waa  being  given  out  of  the  shop.  He  and 
another  member  of  the  society  were  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  pursuer;  it  was  part  of  his  duty 
to  go  with  all  .such  deputations.  In  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Maitland,  that  gentleman  told  them  that 
a  number  of  orders  he  took  had  to  be  given  out 
because  he  could  not  pay  the  "  log"  prices  for  them. 
Witness  said  very  little  on  that  occasion,  but  told  the 
pursuer  that  unless  he  got  his  work  done  on  the 
premises  according  to  promise,  the  men  must  leave. 
Mr.  Maitland  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
part  with  those  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
out  work."  He  and  his  colleague  had  a  conversation, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  matter  might  be 
arranged.  They  went  to  the  shop  and  told  the  men 
not  to  leave.  On  the  seoond  visit  to  Mr.  Maitlandi 
and  on  their  representing  to  him  that  the  men  had 
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told  them  there  was  more  rather  than  less  work  given 
oat  of  the  shop,  the  pursuer  repeated  his  former 
remark  as  to  giving  up  the  out-door  workmen.  The 
men  left  on  the  following  day. 

A  short  time  after,  on  the  occasion  of  an  interview 
between  a  deputation  from  the  men*8  association  and 
the  masters,  witness,  being  convinced  that  the  latter 
did  not  properly  understand  the  particular  case  (Mr. 
Maitland's),  got  a  number  of  copies  of  the  report 
thrown  off,  and  sent  them  to  those  employers  from 
whom  he  expected  the  committee  to  be  selected. 
Each  copy  was  addressed  to  an  individual^  and  not  to 
the  firm,  and  marked  "  private."  There  were  "  non- 
society  "  as  well  as  "  society  "  men  in  all  the  shops 
in  Glasgow.  Witness  had  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  pursuer. 

In  cross-examination,  ho  gave  a  description  of 
some  of  the  rooms  he  had  visited  where  work  was 
being  done,  and  mentioned  instances  in  which  he 
had  found  some  members  of  the  family  suffering 
from  fever,  &c.  From  his  intercourse  with  sweaters, 
he  had  found  they  were  paid  less  wages  than  other 
workmen,  and  the  men  who  worked  out  were  gene- 
rally the  most  dissipated  men.  Would  not  be  certain 
that  the  word  "  placarding  "  had  been  used  at  one  of 
the  interviews  with  Mr.  Maitland.  His  companion 
might  have  made  use  of  it,  but  he  would  not  be 
positive.  He  did  not  ask  the  men  to  leave ;  they  had 
already  made  up  their  minds.  Wrote  a  jlacarJ  for 
them,  the  object  of  which  was  to  let  other  operative 
tailors  know  the  dispute  which  had  occurred. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  juryman,  the  Lord 
President  explained  that  the  action  was  directed 
against  the  defendant  as  an  individual.  Witness 
explained  that  the  committee  had  said  that  they 
would  protect  him  in  connexion  with  the  case,  but 
he  had  afterwards  told  them  that  if  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong  in  that  matter  he  had  done  it  through 
ignorance,  and  declined  tlieir  protection.  When  the 
case  was  settled  he  would  appeal  to  the  operative 
tailors  of  Scotland  for  money  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  action. 

A  witness  for  the  defence  admitted  that  he  earned 
larger  ^vagc8  at  home,  but  that  he  had  to  work  four 
or  five  hours  more  a  day. 

A  witness,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
the  pursuer,  and  afterwards  entered  his  employ  as 
foreman,  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
*' counting  up"  the  "  log"  for  some  work  one  of  the 
out-door  men  had  brought  in,  the  pursuer  said, 
*'  Stop  a  moment;  I  pay  these  men  less  than  those 
inside,**  and  that  witness  was  to  take  10  per  cent,  off 
the  "log"  rates  for  the  sweaters.  He  acted  in 
accordance  with  these  instructions. 

A  journeyman,  who  had  been  a  tailor  in  Glasgow 
for  twenty-six  years,  gave  evidence  that  there  had 
been  repeated  complaints  of  the  pursuer  giving  out 
his  work  about  Glasgow  fair-time.  The  society  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  men  leaving.  They  went  of 
their  own  accord.     He  was  sometimes  paid  at  a 


higher  rate  by  the  pursueri  because  he  was  a  better 
workman* 

One  witness  said  he  never  knew  a  respectahU  master 
give  out  work. 

Another  had  refused  work  at  a  lower  nte  than 
they  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  being  paid,  and  it  was 
then  given  outside. 

A  workshop  inspector  stated  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  duty,  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  tailoriDg 
work  as  done  at  homes.  He  classed  sweaters  under 
two  classes— "  Uirge "  and  "little."  The  first  get 
work  from  a  master,  and  employed  men ;  the  others 
made  it  up  themselves.  Their  homes  were,  as  a 
whole,  the  worst  in  the  city.  He  gave  evidence  of 
the  condition  and  filth  he  Lad  witnessed.  Believed 
he  caught  the  small-pox  from  visiting  a  tailors 
workshop.  The  pursuer^s  was  one  of  the  best  work- 
shops in  Glasgow — ^well  ventilated  and  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Mann-— of  the  firm  of  Mann  and  Son,  of  Edin- 
burgh— in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  considered 
a  respectable  man  working  in  a  clean  house  of  two  or 
more  apartments  a  "  sweater,"  replied  "  that,  if  he 
were  working  at  a  reduced  Wage,  I  should  say  he 
was;"  but  that  he  should  not  consider  him  a  sweater 
if  he  made  more  in-doors  than  he  made  in  a  shop.  If, 
however,  he  had  to  sit  up  four  or  five  hours  longer 
than  an  ordinary  workman,  he  would  consider  him 
decidedly  a  "  sweater." 

Mr.  Watson,  counsel  for  the  pursuer,  in  address- 
ing the  jury,  said  that  there  coidd  be  no  doubt 
of  the  libellous  character  of  the  expressions  in  the 
report,  although  the  defence  set  up  was  that  it  was 
true,  even  if  libellous.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
denial  of  the  aathorship,  nor  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  remarks  were  applied,  and  the  report  was  widely 
circulated  in  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  making 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Maitland,  in  reference  to  his 
trade,  generally  known  to  the  body  of  operative 
tailors.  The  pursuer  had,  when  a  threat  was  held 
*  out  of  placarding  him,  replied  that  he  did  not  mind 
so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  what  was  really  true, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  defendant  had 
stated  that  which  was  consistent  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  A  more  serious  charge  than  thai  in 
the  circulars  could  not  well  be  preferred  against  a 
master-tailor.  It  was  calculated  to  destroy  a  man's 
business,  as  no  one  would  incur  the  risk  of  infection 
by  his  clothes  if  he  were  sure  that  the  statement 
was  correct.  However  much  every  one  might  depre- 
cate the  system  of  **  sweating,"  as  described  bj  the 
several  witnesses,  there  was  no  ground  for  stigma- 
tizing his  client  with  the  .charge  of  upholding  it  in 
his  own  business,  as  it  had  been  proved  by  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  masters  and  men  that  he  paid  a 
fidr  price  for  all  the  work  he  gave  out.  The  state- 
ments of  the  several  Health  Inspectors  who  had  been 
brought  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  homes  occu- 
pied by  "  sweaters"  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  case  of  the  pursuer,  as  he  did  not  employ  then]} 
nor  did  the  houses  of  his  out-door  workmen  come 
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under  Uiat  category;  \rhereas  the  object  was  pal- 
pably to  include  those  men  and  their  homes  in  the 
vivid  description  which  had  been  given.  The  libel 
was  therefore  felt  all  the  greater  because  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  ground  for  the  accusation.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  jury  to  negative  the  imputation 
attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  his  client. 

For  the  defence,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  began  by 
admitting  a  difficulty  under  which  he  labotued  for 
his  client,  from  the  circumstances  that  many  of  the 
jury  were  no  doubt  employers  of  labour,  and  that 
strikes  would  naturally  meet  with  little  sympathy 
from  them.  He  alluded  also  to  the  agitation  now 
going  on  in  various  branches  of  trade  on  this  account, 
and  said  that,  while  unions  were  established  by 
masters  to  keep  wages  down,  those  among  the  ope- 
ratives were  for  raising  them,  and  both  were  strictly 
legal.  He  dwelt  upon  the  possible  danger  from 
wearing  garments  made  up  in  unhealthy  rooms,  and 
reviewed  the  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  condition  of  "  sweaters,"  and  re- 
marked tJiat  the  system  of  giving  work  out  was 
calculated  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  workman  and 
increase  the  profit  of  the  master.  Assuming,  for  his 
purpose,  that  Mr.  Maitland  was  justly  to  be  classed 
with  employers  of  "  sweaters,"  he  appealed  to  the 
jury  whether  "  a  man  who  followed  such  a  system 
was  entitled  to  ask  the  aid  of  a  jury  to  brand  Uie 
defender  as  a  calumniator,  and  as  one  who  had 
improperly  interfered  with  the  transaction  of  the 
pursuer*s  basiness." 

The  Lord  President,  in  summing  up,  said  the  first 
question  was  whether  the  words  in  the  report  were 
concerning  the  pursuer.  About  that  no  dispute  was 
made.  The  next  was  whether  they  falsely  and 
calumniously  represented  that  in  carrying  on  his 
business  as  a  tailor  the  pursuer  had,  tcS  increase  his 
profits,  conducted  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  his  customers.  Both  of  these 
charges  were  evident  on  the  face  of  the  report,  and 
no  defence  could  be  of  any  avail,  and  the  defender 
relied  for  his  defence  upon  what  he  termed  justifica- 
tion, and  by  which  he  was  bound  to  prove  the  truth 
of  ail  his  charges.  His  Lordship  alluded  to  the  am- 
biguity in  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  sweater,"  as 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  opinions  of  various 
persons  as  to  the  real  definition  of  the  word;  but 
very  justly  remarked  that  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  *'  sweating"  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  as  concerned  Mr.  Maitland.  Re- 
ferring to  the  evidence  of  Goldie,  his  Lordship 
remarked  that  if  Goldie  were  lefl  to  himself,  he  pro- 
bably woukl  not  be  so  careful  as  he  should  be, 
but  he  had  a  wife  whom  the  jury  had  heard  and 
seen,  and  they  would  be  satisfied  that  she  was  quite 
capable  of  looking  afler  the  comforts  and  cleanliness 
of  a  home.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  while 
Brown  was  employed  by  the  pursuer,  he  had  a 
member  of  his  family  down  with  typhus.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  accident;  but  it  was  a  question  whether 


such  an  accident  was  common  in  the  course  of  the 
.  pursuer's  employment  of  out-door  men,  or  was 
naturally  incident  to  that  employment  His  Lordship 
said  that  there  were  risks  in  all  cases  where  work 
was  done  out  of  doors,  and  the  question  might  be 
raised  as  to  the  impropriety  of  tailors  continuing  this 
system.  He  was,  however,  afraid  that  if  their 
snops  were  occupied  by  members  of  this  association 
working  by  the  '^  time-log,"  and  no  work  given  out, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Glasgow 
would  have  to  go  without  clotlies. 

The  jury  had  to  determine  whether  a  man  in  Mr. 
Maitland^s  position  was  to  be  debarred  from  employ- 
ing any  labour  but  that  which  he  could  get  at  '*  log  " 
prices  within  the  shop.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  had 
very  judiciously  declined  to  push  the  question  to 
that  extent,  and  rested  his  case  on  the  fact  whether 
the  pursuer,  by  giving  work  out,  had  not  exposed 
himself  to  tlie  charge  contained  in  the  libel.  As 
the  pursuer  had  not  proved  any  loss,  it  was  not  a 
case  for  excessive  damages.  The  jury  would  con- 
sider whether  the  libel  had  been  justified  by  the 
defender. 

The  jury,  afler  retiring  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  were  told — in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  them  whether  their  verdict  woxild  carry 
expenses  with  it — that  that  was  not  a  question  for 
them.  The  foreman  then  stated  that  they  were 
unanimous  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer  on 
both  issues,  and  assessed  tlie  damages  at  £200. 

It  was  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  that  the 
defender  intended  to  apply  to  have  the  verdict  set 
aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  damages  were  excessive. 
We  since  learn  that  the  Court  has  granted  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  be  allowed. 

This  trial  involves  a  very  important  point,  as  it 
raises  the  question  whether  master-tailors  may  con- 
duct their  business  as  they  think  proper,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  coerced  by  the  members  of  any  asso- 
ciation or  union,  and  restricted  to  a  particular  system 
which  has  been  determined  upon  and  planned  by 
the  operative  body. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  prevailing  in  Scotland,  but  we  have  it 
in  evidence  by  respectable  Scotch  master-tailors, 
that  the  custom  of  giving  work  out,  as  well  as 
having  it  made  up  in  shops,  has  existed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  that  country.  We  know  that  in  this 
country  it  is  a  very  common  practice,  and  we  think 
we  might  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  of  any  note  but  where  both  plans  are  adopted. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  home  of  every  jour- 
neyman-tailor working  out,  is  not  kept  so  cleanly  as 
might  be  desired;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  for  his  own  comfort  a  journey- 
man would  be  naturally  desirous  to  keep  his  place 
wholesome;  and  that,  if  a  married  man,  his  partner 
would  see  to  this  particular  duty.  If  a  man  find 
that  his  comfort  is  increased,  and  that  he  can  earn 
more  money  by  working  at  home,  it  would  certainly 
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seem  but  right  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
pursuing  this  course  free  from  the  control  of  any  one 
or  any  number  of  persons  who  might  entertain  a 
different  opinion,  not  viewing  the  matter  in  the  same 
Ught. 

We  fear  that  many  of  the  workshops  where 
joumejmen-tailors  are  employed  would  not  be  the 
places  selected  for  contemplation,  nor  preferred  for 
the  large  amount  of  ozone  circulating  through  them, 
leaving  out  sundry  other  discomforts  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  our  readers.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
practice  of  employing  men  in  shops.  The  system 
is  supposed  to  have  certain  advantages  as  well  as 
drawbacks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  by  a 
number  of  men  constantly  working  together,  a  greater 
uniformity  of  style  is  ensured,  and  certain  houses  pride 
themselves  upon  this  very  point,  and  have  acquired 
a  reputation  for  this  special  character  given  to  the 
garments  emanating  from  their  places  of  business. 
In  cases  of  a  sudden  pressure  of  orders,  there  is  the 
facility  of  adding  to  the  number  of  men  according  to 
the  necessity ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  advantage, 
by  the  want  of  accommodation.  ~It  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  .there  are  not  so  many  workshops  now  as 
there  were  formerly.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
account  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
house  which  includes  the  facility  for  constructing  a 
workshop,  and,  even  when  they  afford  the  conve- 
nience, the  number  of  men  who  can  be  accommodated 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  by  the  area  of  the 
building.  In  case,  then,  any  firm  should  require  to 
put  down  more  hands  for  a  short  period,  they  would 
be  driven  to  the  alternative  of  hiring  a  temporary 
workshop,  or  of  employing  out-door  workmen  for 
the  emergency, 

A  married  man,  provided  he  be  comfortably 
situated  at  home,  would  naturally  prefer  to  take  his 
work  out.  He  can  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  he  should  work;  whereas  in  a 
shop,  he  would  be  limited  to  the  regular  hours  the 
shop  is  open.  We  cannot  see  the  justice  of  making 
use  of  the  opprobrious  term  "  sweater"  to  such  a  man, 
even  if  he  were  to  work  longer  hours  to  earn  the 
same  money  another  man  would  earn  in  a  shorter 
time.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  joumejrman-tailor 
who  feels  he  is  not  so  quick  at  his  work  as  he 
could  wish,  is  unable  to  do  the  proper  quantity  of 
work  in  a  given  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  cannot 
earn  the  wages  paid  for  a  garment  in  the  time  set 
down  in  the  "  log"  to  regulate  the  price.  He  may 
be  a  very  good  tailor,  although  not  a  ^^Jire-eatet^f* 
and  it  is  evident  that  by  reason  of  the  physical 
disadvantage  under  which  he  labours,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  work  earlier  or  later  to  earn  his  wagps. 
The  man  himself  is  sufficiently  a  sufferer,  if  the  addi- 
tional number  of  hours  he  has  to  work  affects  his 
health,  without  being  stigmatized  by  a  name  which 
he  may  hold  in  abhorrence. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  journeyman  working  at 


home.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family  laid  up  with  illness,  and  his  expenses 
increased  thereby,  he  is  willing  to  woric  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  to  earn  more  money,  so  as  to  recover 
himself.  Will  any  one  contend  liiatsach  a  man  is  to 
be  censored,  under  the  circumstances,  because  he 
works  longer  than  he  would  if  employed  in  a  shop? 

With  respect  to  the  price  paid  for  work,  how 
many  members  of  trades  unions  are  there  working  in 
slack  seasons  under  the  "  log^  prices,  and  never 
trouble  themselves  for  one  moment  as  to  the  in- 
justice they  are  guilty  of  towards  their  fellow  society 
men? 

We  remember  well  a  journeyman,  and  a  society 
man,  who,  although  refusing  to  make  a  pair  of 
soft  Tweed  trousers,  ordered  for  a  footman  in  the  place 
of  fustian,  for  the  regular  price  paid  for  livery 
trousers,  yet  did  not  scruple  in  the  slack  time  to 
make  trousers  at  a  shilling  a  pair  for  slop  trades,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  on  the  funds  of  his  society  as 
being  out  of  work  from  his-  regular  shop. 

How  frequently  does  it  happen  that  a  master  takes 
an  order  for  certain  garments  below  his  regular 
prices,  or  he  might  otherwise  offend  a  good  customer, 
and  drive  him  to  take  his  order  elsewhere,  where  he 
could  get  it  executed.  The  difference  in  price  forces 
the  master  to  see  to  the  garments  being  made  up  for 
less  money,  and  he  arranges  with  his  own  men  or 
others  to  take  them  in  hand.  This  is  probably  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  trade,  or  the  order  may  be  given 
at  a  slack  time.  Would  it  be  better  for  Uie  men  to 
refuse  point-blank  to  make  them  up  at  any  reduction 
from  the  "  log,'*  or  to  take  the  circumstance  into 
consideration,  and  meet  their  employer  in  price? 

Labour  cannot  be  controlled,  nor  any  one  man  be 
compelled  to  work  so  many  hours  or  so  few  hours  as 
may  be  determined  by  any  conclave.  A  young  man 
not  over  fond  of  work,  but  obliged  to  do  a  certain 
amount  as  a  means  of  existence,  and  rather  fond  of 
enjoying  himself,  will  work  just  long  enough  to  earn 
sufficient  money  for  that  purpose,  and  to  spend  for  his 
amusements.  A  married  man  with  a  family,  blessed 
with  good  health,  but  knowing  also  that  he  may  be 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  or  meet  with  some  accident 
which  may  render  him  incapable  of  working,  is 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  his  strength,  and 
earn  all  he  possibly  can  consistently  with  his  health. 
Is  he  to  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  or  is  he  to  be 
governed  by  the  course  adopted  by  the  single  man  ? 
In  either  case  a  great  injustice,  would  be  done  to 
him,  as  both  men  ought  to  have  the  right  to  act 
according  to  their  own  pleasure. 

We  are  much  surprised  at  the  difference  in  de- 
scribing a  "  sweater,"  and  to  find  how  much  all  of 
the  definitions  vary  with  the  description  of  the 
system  as  it  exists  in  the  metropolis.  According  to 
our  notion  —  and  we  believe  we  hold  the  same 
opinion  in  this  respect  as  others  in  our  tnide^-a 
"  sweater"  is  a  journeyman  who  takes  out  woik 
from  a  master,  and  gets  it  made  up  by  men  whom  he 
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employs  and  pays  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  himself 
is  paid  for  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
jnexx  working  for  a  '*  sweater/*  or,  as  it  is  tenned,  for 
a  man  keeping  a  '^  sweating-machine,"  would  not 
stand  the  slightest  chance  of  being  employed  direct 
by  the  master,  for  too  many  of  them  are  of  the  most 
dissipated  class,  and  many  are  only  able  to  work 
upon  such  portions  of  a  garment  as  do  not  require 
superior  workmanship.  Such  men  have  only  the 
altematire  of  working  under  such  circumstances,  or 
working  for  slop  shops  for  slop-shop  wages. 
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''A  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  mea^s  stoff.**—  WoWm, 

'  SYSTEM  FOR  PRODUCING  AN  INFANTRY 

PATROL-JACKET. 


to  the  edftor  of  the  '' gazette  of  fashion^' 
Sir, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  diagram  illustrating  my 
system  for  producing  an  Infantry  Patrol-jacket.  I 
should  have  responded  earlier  to  your  flattering  in- 
vitation—although  indirectly  expressed  —  in  your 
remarks  upon  the  pattern  I  sent  you  previously,  and 
for  "which  you  kindly  found  room  in  the  October 
number  of  your  work,  but  that  I  have  been  rery  much 
engaged  with  different  matters  outside  my  regular 
business.  I  accompany  the  diagram  with  the  neces- 
sary directions  to  enable  any  of  your  readers  to  carry 
out  ixkj  plan. 

To  Pboduce  the  Back  and  Forepart. 

Diagram  I. 

I>raw  the  line  A  B ;  mark  on  it  at  C,  -^^  of  the 

breast,  and  from  C  to  B,  the  length  of  the  jacket. 

On  this  line  mark  from  C  to  D,  one-fourth,  and  from 

C  to  E,  one-half  of  the  breast  measure.     From  A, 

square  with  A  B,  mark  to  F,  one-sixth  for  width  of 

back  at  top.     Draw  a  square  line  from  D,  and  mark 

to  G  one-third  and  one-twelflh  for  width  of  back, 

across  to  the  back-scye.     Form  the  top  of  the  back, 

the  shoulder,  and  side-seams  to  fancy,  keeping  in 

view  any  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  customer. 

Continue  the  line  drawn  from  A,  and  mark  on  it 
at  H,  one-twelfth  more  than  the  breast-measure,  and 
draw  the  line  H  S  square  with  A  H.  From  H  mark 
at  K,  on  the  line  A  H,  one-sixth  of  the  breast,  draw 
a  line  from  K  to  D,  and  mark  on  it  the  length  of 
shoulder-seam,  by  the  back,  hollowing  it  a  little  by 
K,  and  lowering  it  at  the  scye-point.  On  the  line 
H  I,  mark  at  L,  one-third  and  a  twelfth  of  the  breast, 
and  from  L  to  M,  the  same  quantity  for  front  of  scye. 
Hook  in  the  top  of  the  side-seam  at  N,  jV>  and  form 
the  scye  through  L,  and  touching  the  line  drawn 
from  E  at  P,  half  the  breast  from  E.  Shape  the  side- 
seam,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  throwing  it  in  at  the 
hollow  of  the  waist,  according  to  the  make  of  the 
customer,  and  springing  it  out  at  the  bottom. 


The  point  P  can  also  be  made  to  determine  the  top 
of  the  side-body-seam.  .  Take  out  a  fish,  and  form 
the  two  edges  of  the  side-body-seam,  allowing  them 
to  join  at  the  *. 

The  neck  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  should  be 
cut  to  the  measure  taken  of  the  neck,  as  even  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  too  large  or  too  small  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  garment  very  uncomfortable,  and  make 
an  alteration  necessary.  Marking  down  firom  H  to 
O,  one-sixth  of  the  breast,  will  be  a  guide  in  forming 
the  neck  from  K. 

Allow  on  beyond  the  line  H  I,  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  buttons  and  holes,  and  form  the  front-edge  of  the 
forepart^  rounding  it  off  at  the  bottom  to  style* 

To  Draft  the  Sleeve. 

DiAORAH  2. 

Draw  the  line  A  B ;  mark  on  it  at  C,  one-fourth  of 
the  breast,  and  at  D,  one-half.  Draw  a  square  line 
from  C,  make  a  pivot  at  D,  and  describe  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  F,  from  C.  Find  the  centre  at  X,  at  equal 
distances  from  A  and  E,  and  cast  the  sleeve-head  irom 
X,  the  point  of  intersection,  from  A  to  E,  on  the  line 
drawn  from  C.  Raise  the  top  of  the  fore-arm-seam 
as  much  above  the  line  C  E,  as  the  back  is  cut  wider 
across  to  the  back-scye  than  a  third  of  the  breast; 
that  is  for  a  man  whose  shoidders  are  not  placed  too 
forward  nor  too  backward.  Draw  the  line  E  G 
parallel  with  A  B.  Mark  at  H,  the  measure  taken 
to  the  elbow,  and  at  B,  the  full  length  of  sleeve, 
allowing  for  back  and  two  seams.  Draw  a  line  from 
B,  square  with  A  B.  Determine  the  width  of  sleeve 
at  the  hand,  from  G  to  I,  place  the  angle  of  the 
square  at  I,  with  one  arm  intersecting  the  point  H, 
and  draw  the  line  G  I,  for  bottom  of  sleeve.  Shape 
the  fore-arm-seam,  and  make  the  widths  above  and 
below  the  elbow  to  fancy. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  noticing 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  connected  with  your 
illustration  of  the  new  Infantry  Patrol-jacket. 

The  first  scarlet  patrol-jacket  was  adopted  by  the 
second  battalion  of  the  7th  or  Royal  Fusiliers — ^the 
regiment  you  have  selected— on  its  arrival  at  Gib- 
raltar in  1858;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  having 
noticed  it  the  following  year,  when  passing  on  his  tour 
to  the  East,  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  Royal 
father  on  his  return.  An  order  was  sent  out  for  it 
to  be  discontinued  in  the  regiment,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  Colonel  Somerset,  who  took  great  pride  in 
the  distinction  of  his  regiment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

"  Mark  Well." 
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LADY'S  ULSTER  COAT. 


On  another  plate  we  represent  an  adaptation  of 
this  form  of  Over-coat  recently  introduced  for  ladies 
when  riding  in  an  open  carriage  in  the  countiy,  or 
to  wear  over  a  habit  when  driving  to  the  hounds. 
There  is  no  difierence  in  the  appearance  or  make 
from  the  coat  worn  by  gentlemen ;   but,  to  suit  the 
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figure  of  a  lad j,  two  fishes  may  be  taken  out  of  each 
forepart  under  the  bosom. 

On  the  other  figure  on  the  same  plate,  we  illus- 
trate a  suitable  style  of  driving-coat  for  a  gentleman 
going  to  a  meet  with  the  hounds.  It  is  cut  like  a 
loose  ^^9acJ*  double-breasted,  and  made  of  a  drab 
beaver  or  Devon  of  a  light  shade,  with  a  velvet  collar. 
The  edges  double-stitched.  An  opening  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back,  with  two  holes  and  buttons. 


NEW  FORM  OF  ULSTER  COAT. 


The  two  figures  on  the  third  plnte  illustrate  a 
combination  by  which  a  jacket  may,  by  the  addition 
of  a  loose  skirt,  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  of 
an  Over -coat,  and  possess  all  the  advantages  which 
are  desirable  for  travelling.  We  have  given  a  pat- 
tern of  this  garment,  and  the  full  particulars  for 
arranging  the  two  different  parts  as  we  have  stated. 
The  style  is  not  new,  as  we  have  already  published  a 
pattern  and  an  illustration  of  the  coat,  in  a  former 
number  of  our  magazine. 


LADY'S  NORFOLK  JACKET. 


We  have  illustrated,  on  one  of  our  plates,  the 
style  of  jacket  known  by  the  above  title,  but  adapted 
for  ladies*  wear,  which,  assisted  by  the  pattern  we 
give  of  this  garment,  will  furnish  our  readers  with 
all  the  details  they  may  require  in  making  up  this 
form  of  jacket.  It  can  be  made  up  in  fur  beaver, 
or  any  other  article  of  the  same  character  possessing 
warmth  without  weight.  The  edges  are  usually 
stitched,  and  the  buttons  of  wood,  horn,  or  smoked 
pearl. 

DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1621  and  1622. 


Diagrams  1  and  2,  illustrate  the  system  for  pro- 
ducing an  Infanti-y  Patrol-jacket,  communicated  by 
our  correspondent  "  Mark  Well,"  whose  pattern  of 
the  same  garment  we  published  in  the  October 
number  last  year.  Our  correspondent  has  most 
kindly  complied  with  the  suggestion  we  threw  out, 
and  has  now  favoured  us  with  the  directions  for 
drafbing  the  garment  in  question  to  any  size  required 
by  rule. 

Diagrams  3,  4,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a  '*  Nor- 
folk" jacket,  arranged  for  ladies*  wear,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  illustration  on  one  of  the  plates 
issued  w^ith  this  month's  number  of  our  work.  The 
several  quantities  refer  to  the  divisions  on  the  ordtnarff 
inch-measure,  and  the  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  lady 
of  the  average  size,  from  17  to  17^  chest,  and  pro- 
portionately made. 

There  are  three  "  box"  plaits  in  the  back  (diagram 
4),  and  the  edges  almost  touch.     The  lines  drawn 


from  the  points  2  and  5,  indicate  the  portion  of  the 
pattern  folded  under  the  plaits,  and  the  lines  them- 
selves represent  the  edges  of  the  plaits  as  they  are 
seen  on  the  garment.  Accordingly^  when  the  two 
lines  2  and  5  are  brought  together,  one  phut  is 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  back. 

There  are  three  in  each  forepart  (diagram  9),  with 
a  small  space  between  them,  and  running  from  the 
shoulder-seam  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  The 
sleeve  is  cut  in  the  ordinary  shape,  and  may  be 
fastened  by  buttons  and  holes. 

Diagrams  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  represent  the  pattern  of 
a  "composite**  garment,  which  we  first  introduced 
and  illustrated  in  the  March  number  of  the  Gazttte 
OF  Fashion  for  1870.  As  there  appears  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  a  few  trades  to  bring  this  particular 
style  and  arrangement  into  favour,  we  considered 
that  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  we  first  gave 
a  pattern  of  this  form  to  justify  our  repeating  both 
pattern  and  illustration  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  idea  of  the  combination  is  to  contrive  a 
jacket  suitable  for  walking,  and,  by  means  of  a  move- 
able skirt,  to  afibrd  the  protection  for  the  leg  which 
is  required  when  driving  or  riding  in  an  open  car- 
riage. The  shape  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
'*  Norfolk  "  jacket,  without  the  plaits  being  defined 
as  on  that  garment.  The  skirt  (diagram  6)  is  cut 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  fitting  Great-coat,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  back. 
There  are  two  different  methods  of  attaching  or 
wearing  the  skirt.  It  may  have  holes  made  at  the 
top  and  fastened  on  to  buttons  sewn  on  the  inside  or 
the  forepart,  as  a  loose  cape  would  be  attached  to  an 
Over-coat,  or  it  may  be  fastened  on  to  buttons  sewn 
on  to  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  and  the  buttons  be  con- 
cealed by  the  belt  which  is  fastened  round  the  waist. 
In  the  one  case  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket  would 
be  covered,  and  the  garment  have  the  appearance  of 
the  form  known  as  the  "  Ulster*'  coat;  Avhile  by  the 
other  plan  the  jacket  is  seen  hanging  over  the  skirt, 
and  giving  quite  a  di£ferent  character. 

If  a  greater  amount  of  fulness  be  required,  the 
skirt  might  be  cut  larger,  and  a  few  V*s  taken  out  at 
top  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  size  for  the  forepart 
and  back. 

There  is  a  third  plan  of  fastening  the  skirt,  and 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  of  the  three;  certainly  the 
better  of  the  two,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  forepart.  Let  a  series  of  loops  be  sewn  on  to  the 
top-edge  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the  top  of  each  projects 
sufficiently  high  above  it  to  allow  of  the  belt  passing 
through  them,  covering  the  top  of  the  skirt.  By 
this  plan,  when  the  belt  is  fastened  round  the  body, 
the  skirt  has  the  appearance  of  being  attached  to  the 
forepart  and  back,  as  in  an  ordinary  ''  sac.^ 

The  skirt,  when  not  required,  may  be  rolled  up 
and  carried  as  a  railway  rug  or  wrapper.  When 
required  in  an  open  carriage,  the  two  back-edges 
being  closed,  the  front  of  the  skirt  can  be  turned  to 
the  back,  so  as  not  to  leave  an  opening  over  the  legs. 
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POBEMAN-TAILORS'  SOCIETIES. 

It  moBt  be  apparent  to  every  one  engaged  in  onr 
poiticnlar  branch  of  indnstiy,  that  witbin  a  compa- 
ratirely  abort  period  an  immense  atimnlus  has  been 
given  to  footer  a  Btudy  of  the  sdence  and  art  of  oar 
trade.  The  resnlts  are  plainly  visible  in  the  anperior 
talent  of  those  whose  duty  it  is,  as  fbreman-ontters, 
to  exerciae  thm  akill  in  fit^ng  the  hnman  figure, 
and  in  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  which 
they,  as  a  body,  are  poeaosaed. 

It  might,  perhapa,  be  looked  for  aa  a  natural  con- 
Kqnence  of  the  growing  desire  for  informadon  upon 
genera]  anbjecta — engendered  by  the  progreae  of  dvi- 
lisatioQ — that  a  wish  shonld  be  evinced  for  improve- 
ment on  matters  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  particular  dnties  devolving  upon  thoae  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  commercial  enlopriae. 
This  feeling  once  entertained,  and  the  means  for  in- 
dulging it  placed  ao  readily  within  reach,  Ibe  effect 
soon  manifested  itself  in  the  marked  improvement 


which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  the  intelligence 
of  a  laige  portion  of  the  mass. 

In  our  particular  branch,  we  consider  that  the 
fbrmation  of  societies  by  foreman-tailors  has  exercised 
a  material  influence  upon  their  character  aa  a  class, 
and  haa  tended  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
towards  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  tcience  of 
our  trade. 

It  has  frequently  been  demonstrated  how  small  an 
impetus  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  set  in  motion  a 
power  which  produces  effects  the  moat  sanguine  could 
scarcely  hope  for;  and,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
action,  an  increased  energy  is  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  movement. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  first  idea  of 
forming  the  societies  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
more  with  a  view  to  establish  a  bond  of  fellowship 
among  foremen,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any 
member  of  their  fraternity  in  case  of  need.  This, 
while  still  forming  one  of  the  features  of  these  asso- 
ciations, has  become  of  secondary  importance  since 
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they  hare  entered  on  a  new  phase,  hy  the  intiodne- 
tion  of  questions  for  discussion  on  the  practice  and 
science  of  our  trade. 

The  sereral  subjects  taken  up  by  the  aembers 
create  a  desire  for  studying  them  with  greater  atten- 
tion, and  lead  to  an  inrestigation  of  the  soundneas  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  prevailing  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  them  is  formed.  This  necessarily  lends  to 
develope  the  &cilities  brought  into  action,  and  the 
mind  becomes  enlai^ged  and  improved  by  the  very 
task  imposed  upon  it. 

In  the  previous  Uarch  number  of  this  work  we 
noticed  an  interesting  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Fei^guson 
before  the  members  of  the  EDiNBuaes  FoBsai an- 
Tailors'  Motual  Ikproteiieiit  Association,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
we  are  this  month,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Grant,  one 
of  its  members,  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  particulars  of  a  paper  recently  read  by  him  on 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  that  society. 

The  subject  allotted  to  Mr.  Grant  was 

Coats — ^Long  and  Short  Shoulders,  and  their 

Effects. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings  and 
introducing  Mr.  Grant,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks 
impressed  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  their 
well  studying  the  subject  to  be  discussed  before 
coming  to  the  meeting,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  question  by  frankly  and  freely  giving  all  pre- 
sent the  benefit  of  their  personal  experience  and 
stating  their  different  views  on  the  theory  advanced. 

Mr.  Grant,  addressing  the  meeting,  remarked:^ 

"  I  propose,  in  introducing  the  subject  which  has 
been  fixed  for  discussion  this  evening,  first  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  parUcular  class  of  misfit  in  coats, 
which,  although  frequently  attributed  to  the  shoulder 
being  too  short,  is  really  to  be  traced  to  a  defect 
elsewhere.  I  will,  then,  show  the  effects  of  a  short 
shoulder,  and  explain  my  view  as  to  the  method  for 
establishing  the  relative  balance  in  the  forepart,  as 
also  how,  in  seeking  the  remedy,  to  avoid  running 
into  tlie  other  extreme. 

*^  1  will  then  beg  your  attention  to  the  question  of 
a  long  shoulder,  and  its  effect,  to  the  importance 
of  studying  attitude,  and  of  carefully  taking  certun 


meatum  which  are  to  determine  the  necessary  lenglli 
to  be  given  to  the  back  and  to  the  shoulder,  for  the 
several  individuals  who  are  to  be  fitted,  bowerer 
much  they  may  differ  in  size  or  form. 

''Fkolts  existing  in  the  side-body,  which  show 
Ihamaelvea  by  creases  formed  under  the  arms,  ter- 
minating at  the  ude-seams,  in  close-fitting  costs,  are 
caused  by  the  bottom  of  the  scye  being  placed  too 
high  up,  or  by  the  side-seam  being  too  much  hooked 
in  at  the  bottom.  The  effect  is  to  cause  the  coat  to 
press  so  dosely  at  the  hip,  as  to  fotce  it  upronndthe 
body.  Perhaps  this  defect  may  be  better  explained 
by  comparing  it  with  a  similar  one  which  maj  be 
Botioed  ia  some  trousers,  when  a  number  of  small 
creases  are  formed  across  the  upper  part  of  the  leg- 
seam,  and  are  caused  by  the  inwcurd  pressure  of  the 
legs  fbroiug  the  troiiaerB  upwards  towards  the  fork. 
This  defect  in  a  coat  may  be  remedied  by  letting  it 
out  at  the  hip,  and  by  deepening  the  scye. 

'<  Another  fault,  also,  in  the  side-body,  bat  at  the 
top,  may  arise  from  the  want  of  a  snfikient  qnantitj 
of  round  being  allowed  on  the  side-seam  for  the 
blade-bone.  This  defect  is  seen  in  its  worst  light 
when  the  arms  are  raised,  or  moved  forward,  as  the 
effect  is  then  to  drag  the  sleeves  back  against  the 
front  of  the  arm  and  away  from  the  wrist.  To  cure 
this  evil,  the  side-body  may  be  let  out  a  little  under 
the  arm,  and  the  top  of  the  eide-aeam  hooked  in  so 
as  to  give  more  round  immediately  over  the  Utde- 
bone. 

"  A  short  collar  will  disturb  all  the  points  of  a 
coat  that  otherwise  would  prodUoe  a  close  fit,  and 
will  prevent  it  rising  to  its  proper  position  at  the 
neck.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  ripping  it  off,  and 
letting  the  gorge  lie  free. 

"  Diagram  1  illustrates  the  pattern  of  a  '«h^' 
coat,  which  will  be  fitted  on  one  of  the  companj. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
shoulder  has  been  shortened,  the  efiect  of  vhicb 
will  at  once  be  seen,  showing  the  consequence 
a  shoulder  being  cut  so  much  too  short. 

f  <  The  bagginesB  noticed  in  the  back  fnwi  tli« 
hips  upwards,  the  constant  motion  and  twistug 
the  back  with  every  moveoient  of  the  body,  «"° 
the  creases  extending  from  the  shouUlsr  at  fi^ 
of  the  arm  towards  the  hip-points,  were  •!!  oon- 
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spicQODt*  bat  all  qoiokly  duappear  on  the  shoulder 
beiag  restored  to  it§  original  length. 

''This  alteration  might  have  beim  ai  ^eotually 
made  at  die  aide-ieaoi,  if  the  back  would  hare 
admitted  of  its  being  shortened.  An  outlet  down 
the  side  would  be  of  advantage  in  this  case,  aa 
then  the  back  might  be  shifbed  down  half  an  inchf 
and  as  much  or  more  outlet  be  given  over  the 
hip. 

"To  test  this  plan  in  a  simple  way,  take  the 
pattern  of  the  forepart  of  a  ^aac^  coat,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  cloth,  run  the  pipeclaj  round  it. 
Then  deepen  the  scye  half  an  inch,  and  spring 
out  the  side-seam  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
the  hips.  By  lajiag  the  pattern  on  to  the  altered 
shape,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  what  extent 
the  shoulder  would  be  lengthened. 

''  Diagram  7  represents  the  pattern  of  a  frock-coat 
in  a  position  to  show  the  comparative  lengths  of 
back  and  shoulder,  or  what  is  usually  termed  '  the 
balance.*  It  is  placed  so  as  to  show  that  the  back 
is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  shoulder, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly-balanced  pattern. 
The  correctness  of  this  may,  however,  be  called  into 
question.  Different  opinions  may,  perhaps,  be  held 
by  some  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  they  will  express 
themselves  fteely  on  this  as  on  other  statements 
which  I  may  make. 

''  A  short  shoulder  disturbs  the  whole  body  of  a 
coat,  rendering  it  unsightly  in  appearance  and  un- 
comfortable to  wear.  It  causes  a  constant  pressure 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  skirts  overlap  too 
much  at  firont,  and  they  project  even  when  the  coat 
is  worn  open.  When  buttoned,  the  '  spring,'  which 
is  intended  to  give  style  and  throw  a  fulness  behind, 
is  dragged  out  of  its  place,  and,  in  some  cases,  when 
the  pockets  are  much  used,  the  back-skirts  will  even 
open,  and  show  the  seat  of  the  trousers.  Fiat  skirts, 
as  in  the  present  fashion,  are  very  liable  to  this^  and 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  unsightly. 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  firm,  close-fitted  shoulder  is  the 
best,  as  it  will  steady  the  front  of  a  coat  when  un- 
buttoned. Care  m)ist,  however,  be  taken  to  allow 
BuJidmU  spring  at  the  plait,  and  to  give  enough  ful- 
ness in  the  skirts,  for  in  tiying  to  avoid  an  evil  we 
sometimes  glide  unconsciously  into  another,  either  in 


outting  or  in  txying  on.  The  cheapest  way  of  effect- 
ing an  alteration,  though  generally  adopted,  is  not 
uafrequently  the  moat  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

''  On  this  diagram  I  have  indicated  by  abroken  line 
on  the  back  the  plan  usually  adopted  to  restore  the 
bakinoe  of  a  short-shouldered  coat.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  throw  back  the  shoulder  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  and  lengthen,  the  collar.  The  ooUar  may  be 
made  to  fit  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  step  of  a 
single-breasted  coat,  or  by  holding  it  on  tight  at  the 
break  of  one  with  a  lapel. 

**  My  remarks  about  alterations  should  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  garments  that  are  finished;  I  have, 
therefore,  chosen  the  «istea<  method  of  making  them, 
not  relying  so  much  upon  outlets  as  on  changing 
the  relative  positions  of  the  fronts,  sides,  and  back. 

''  When  an  outlet  has  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  a 
forepart,  the  alteration  may  be  effected  by  shifting 
the  firont  up,  and  lowering  the  side-body,  bearing  in 
mind  to  give  a  little  more  spring  over  the  hips,  aa 
recommended  in  the  'sac'  coat. 

^'  A  long  shoulder  seems  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  a  short  one,  as  its  effects  are  not  so  immediately 
apparent  to  the  uninitiated,  neither  is  the  sensation 
which  they  cause  to  the  wearer  so  disagreeable  as 
produced  by  a  short  shoulder.  The  alterations  are 
also  less  troublesome  to  carry  out,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  easier  to  remove  any  superfluity 
than  to  supply  a  deficiency.  It  may  in  some  cases 
be  necessary  to  rip  off  the  collar  and  take  out  the 
sleeves,  to  deepen  the  scye  and  lower  the  gorge, 
then  shorten  the  shoulder  so  as  to  give  the  proper 
balance;  but  they  can  all  be  put  together  again  with- 
out any  fear  of  marks  to  show  the  alteration,  or  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  new  collar. 

'^  Some  cutters  are  in  the  habit  of  shortening  the 
shoulder,  in  order  to  bring  a  coat  close  in  at  the 
waist,  and  never  fit  on  a  ooat  without  trying  if  it 
will  admit  of  being  lifted  up  a  little.  If  the  shoulder 
is  really  too  long,  so  certainly  it  ought  to  be  short- 
ened; but  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  alter  the 
shoulder  if  the  side-body  be  in  fault,  as  the  result 
would  disappoint  his  expectations,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  found  that  more  ease  over  the  shoulder- 
blades  was  the  remedy,  and  would  still  have  to  be 
given,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  indicated. 
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^'  I  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  these 
able  and  ezpensiye  alteratioDS,  bj  combining  in  my 
own  mind  the  forms  and  attitudes  of  my  oostomers, 
and  not  relying  entirely  on  admeasurement.  I,  how- 
erer,  hold  that,  when  carefully  taken,  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  successful  cutting,  and  that  when  taking 
the  measures  of  a  gentleman,  when  you  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  tiying  his  coat  on,  a  few  supple* 
mentary  measures  are  of  great  advantage, 

^*I  have  experienced  much  benefit  from  the  use 
of  those  illustrated  on  diagram  5.  They  are  taken 
to  determine  the  necessary  depth  of  scye,  the  slope 
of  the  shoulder,  and  the  proper  balance.  The  most 
difficult  point  to  find  with  any  accuracy  is  that 
marked  at  A  on  the  diagram ;  it  is,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  worth  a  little  extra  trouble, 
and  may  be  foimd  pretty  correct  by  placing  a  square 
with  one  arm  under  the  scye,  and  the  other  down 
the  back-seam,  as  shown  on  the  diagram.  For 
thick  materials,  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  deduc- 
tion of  about  half  an  inch  between  the  points  O 
and  A. 

"  Starting  from  A,  on  the  back,  B  indicates  Uie 
front  of  scye;  C,  the  length  of  shoulder;  and  B,  the 
slope  of  the  shoulder.  These  measures,  carefully 
applied,  will  go  a  long  way  to  keep  a  cutter  out  of 
trouble,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
complaints  of  the  effect  of  long  and  short  shoulders." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  which  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  to  forward  a  copy  of  his 
paper  to  us  for  publication  in  our  magazine. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  finding  space  for 
these  interesting  details,  and  feel  assured  that  our 
readers  generally  will  fully  endorse  the  remarks 
of  our  correspondent.  To  our  younger  patrons  the 
advice  Mr.  Grant  gives  for  making  certain  alterations 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  want  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  cutter  will  be  the  more  valuable,  as 
they  einanate  horn  a  man  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  his  business,  and  able  to  point  out  remedies  in 
cases  where  mischief  may  have  been  caused. 

We  hope  that  other  members  of  this  Association 
may  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
papers,  that  we  may  also  give  the  contents  in  our 


work,  and  so  increase  the  usefulness  of  their 
remarks,  by  extending  the  sphere  of  action  beyond 
the  members  present  on  each  occasion. 

The  following  axe  the  different  subjects  set  down 
for  discussion  during  the  year,  and  the  names  of  tlie 
membars  who  are  to  explain  their  views  on  the 
several  questions: — 

Feb.  10  and  24.— "Ck)ate:  Striught  and  Crooked 

Shoulders.**    Mr.  Buchan. 
March  10  and   24.— •<  Coats:    Side  and  Side-body 

Seams;  How  the  Quantity  taken  out  Affects  the 

Shoulder.*'    Mr.  Ness. 
April  7  and  21.—**  Committee  on  Style." 
May  5  and   19.— "Vests:   D.   B.,   Dress.**    Mr. 

Hatton. 
June  2. — Half-yearly  Meeting. 
June  26  and  30.— Essay :  "  Dress,  and  the  Application 

of  Scientific  Principles  to  its  Construction.**  Mr. 

McLachlan. 
Vacation  for  holidays. 
Sept  8  and  22.— "Principles  of  Trouser  Cuttbg: 

Round  and  Flat  Figures.'*    Bir.  Murray. 

Oct.  6  and  20.—"  Committee  on  Style." 

Nov.  8  and  17. — ^"Trousers:  Legs   Bent  In,  and 
Legs  Bent  Out**    Mr.  Mackie. 

Dec.  1. — ^Annual  Meeting. 

Dec.  15  and  29.— "Trousers:  Difierent  Forms  of 

Corpidency.'*    Mr.  Wilson. 

Referring  to  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  this 
Association,  we  find  that  the  Committee  hare  every 
reason  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  resnlt  of 
the  past  year.  Their  number  has  increased;  tbey 
now  muster  ninety,  which  may  be  considered  reiy 
encouraging,  and  have  only  to  lament  the  loss  bj 
death  of  one  of  their  fellow-members  during  that 
period.  It  appears  by  the  balance-sheet  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Association  are  very  insignificant, 
and  that  it  has  a  very  respectable  balance  at  its 
banker*s. 


HER  MAJESTY*S  LEVEES. 


The  first  kv^e  for  the  season  will  be  held  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty,  at  St  James*s  Palace,  on  the  3rd  of 
Mardi« 
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Viie  Eclectic  Utponitots. 

"A  gatherer  and  ditpoeer  of  other  men's  stnflT."—  Wottam. 

Sheffield. 
TO  TH£  £DITOft  OF   THB  '^GAZETTE  OF    FASHION.** 

Sib, 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  ask  some  of  your  able  contributors 
the  cause  of  trousers  creasing  across  the  under-side 
from  the  knee  upwards,  and  the  remedy  for  this 
defect  7  I  have  tried  several  different  systems,  which 
hare  been  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Fashion, 
without  any  satis&ctoxy  result;  and,  being  but 
young  and  inexperienced  in  the  trade,  I  hope  you 
will  kindly  favour  me  with  space  for  the  insertion  of 
this  direct  application. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"  Sheffielder." 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE   ''GAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

Dear  Sir, 

The  trade  generally  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  obliged  to 
you  for  bringing  before  their  notice,  in  your  last 
number,  the  important  trial  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  and  which,  but  for  the  details 
appearing  in  your  work,  would  not  have  been  known 
to  a  laige  body  of  those  interested  in  the  decision. 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case  being  charged  in  so  public 
a  manner  with  conduct-*which,  could  it  have  been 
brought  home  to  him,  would  hare  justly  drawn  down 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  every  right-minded  per- 
son— ^had  no  alternative,  imder  the  circumstances, 
than  to  vindicate  his  character,  which,  to  a  man  of 
business,  is  his  living,  and  appeal  to  a  court  of 
justioe  to  set  him  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew 
him.  As  a  member  of  the  trade,  I  am  truly  gratified 
with  the  decision  of  the  jury;  and  I  do  not  mind 
,  admitting  that  I  should  exceedingly  r^ret  if  the 
verdict  were  set  aside  by  any  technical  nicety  of 
the  law. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  question  of 
"  sweating,"  which  would  appear  from  the  evidence 
to  form  the  gnwamm  of  the  proceedings,  and  any 
prosaure  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 


practice,  and  lead  to  its  being  done  away,  would 
confer  a  blessing  upon  the  respectable  part  of  the 
body  of  journeymen. 

I  fully  endorse  all  your  remarks  on  this  trial,  and 
on  its  importance  to  masters,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  men,  if  left  to  their 
own  convictions,  will  heartily  concur  in  the  justioe  of 
your  observations,  and  sympathize  with  the  phuntiff 
in  this  case  in  the  persecution  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  grievances  of  this 
character  emanate  from  the  parties  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  its  effect ;  and,  if 
the  matter  were  investigated,  it  will  mostly  be  found 
that  the  initiative  is  due  to  some  outsider  whose  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  question  is  unaffected  by  the 
result,  excepting  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  encourage  any  ill-feeling  between  master  and  man, 
and  represent  the  case  of  the  latter  as  one  justly  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  society  at  laxge. 

I  shall  look  for  your  next  number  with  consider- 
able anxiety,  and  shall  hope  to  find  that  the  rule  for 
a  new  trial  has  been  discharged. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  &ithfully, 

A  Master  Tailor. 


••oMtMnaa 


THE  GLASGOW  TRIAL. 


In  the  account  we  published  in  our  last  number,  of 
an  important  trial  which  has  lately  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  trade  at  Glasgow,  and  we  may  safely 
say  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland — as  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Maitland 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Operatives*  Society,  affected  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
master-tailors,  either  in  that  particular  country  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom — ^we  stated  that  an 
application  had  been  made  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  damages  awarded  by  the  jury — £200 
— were  excessive,  and  that  the  court  had  granted  a 
rule  to  show  cause.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing 
at  the  end  of  January,  and,  after  listening  to  the 
aiguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  the  court 
decided  that  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds  for  dis- 
turbing the  verdict,  and  refiised  to  grant  an  order  for 
a  new  trial. 


Ok'-^    ^'^« 
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Lord  Dms>  in  deliTering  his  deonoD,  taid  in  tbe 
course  of  his  remarks, ''  It  had  not  been  contended 
that  the  jury  were  not  right  in  coming  to  the  con- 
doaion,  that  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff  carrying  on 
his  business  in  a  manner  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his 
customers,  in  order  to  increase  his  profits,  had  not 
been  proved,  cor  was  tbe  question  raised  that  the 
verdict  was  contrary  to  evidence.  The  question  was 
simply  as  to  the  damages,  and  the  court  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  interfering  unless  it  considered  they  were 
extravagant.  In  the  case  in  point,  so  &r  from  being 
extravagant,  they  were  extremely  moderate." 

Lord  Ardmillan  said  it  was  perfectly  competent  to 
endeavour  to  have  a  verdict  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  excessive  damages,  but  then  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
that  would  depend  if  the  amount  of  damages  awarded 
were  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  Although  had 
he  have  been  on  the  jury  he  would  not  have 
awarded  £200,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  disturbing  the 
verdict. 

The  Lord  President  also  renuurked,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that  the 
damages  were  excessive,  but  that  he  had  the  feeling 
he  would  not,  as  a  juryman,  have  given  so  large  a 
sum.  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  jury  were  for 
giving  £300,  and  others  £100,  and  thnt  a  compromise 
of  £200  had  been  agreed  upon  as  their  verdict.  Rule 
unanimously  refused. 


DRESS  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


So  many  years  have  elapsed,  and  so  many  changes 
have  taken  place,  since  the  last  edition  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  dress  of  officers  of  the  army  was 
issued,  that  they  are  not  only  useless  as  a  guide  to 
any  tailor,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless;  for 
appearing,  even  at  the  present  time,  under  official 
sanction,  they  are  calculated  to  mislead  any  one 
relying  upon  them  for  information.  We  some  time 
since  wrote  to  the  Horse  Guards  on  this  subject,  and 
received  in  reply  a  communication  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  dress  regulations  were  under  revision,  and, 
when  approved,  would  be  published  in  the  usual 
manner.*' 

Our  friends  will,  therefore,  exercise  their  patience, 
and  quietly  wait  the  promised  boon. 


■^"G^ 


BENEVOLBNT  INSTTnTTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM 
JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 


An  election  took  place  on  the  24th  of  kst  month, 
for  the  admission  of  three  additional  pensioners  on 
the  funds  of  the  Institution ;  but  occurring,  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  month,  the  result  was  not  known  to 
us  in  time  to  enable  us  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates.  We  shall  give  ihem  in  the 
April  number. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 
SOCIETY  OF  PRACTICAL  TAILORS. 


The  following  Essays  and  Lectures  will  be  deli- 
vered during  the  present  month  by  the  different 
members  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  subjects 
selected  by  them: — 

March  7. — Mr.  Tipton :  "  On  Breeches  and  Gaiters/' 
14.—- Mr.  Rawley:  «  Trade  and  Art.** 
21.— Mr.  Short:  "On  Trousers." 
28.— Mr.  Smith:  '*  On  Dr.  Wampen's  System." 
The  meetings  take  place  at  the  Society's  roomS) 
at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  on 
Friday  evenings,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Members  of  kindred  societies  are  admitted  to 
these  lectures. 

SUB-LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  ARMY  AT 

COURT. 
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It  was  at  first  understood  that  Sub-Lieutensnts 
would  not  be  privileged  to  attend  at  Her  Majesty's 
Lev6es,  as  thej  could  not  be  considered  as  efieotiTe 
officers  in  the  service.  We  presume  some  corre- 
spondence has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  judging 
from  the  following  remarks  from  the  Hone  Gosnb* 

A  letter,  dated  the  11th  ult.,  was  forwarded  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  published  at  Aldersbot,  to 
the  following  effect:-— 

'*  Sir,— Referring  to  the  intimation  conveyed  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1872,  that,  m 
Sub-Lieutenants  were  not  positively  coafinned  ss 
oommissioned  oflkers,  the  Field-Marshal  Codudsd^^ 
in  Chief  was  of  opinion  that  they  ooukL  not,  ai  iodh 
be  presented  at  Court,  I  have  now  the  hooonr.  Iff 


t 


^^* 
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His  Royal  Higlmesft's  oommand,  to  acquaint  jou 
that,  although  no  necessity  exists  for  their  presenta- 
tion at  iev^,  yet  Her  Majesty  has  been  grncionsly 
pleased  to  express  her  readiness  to  receire  them  (if 
regnlarly  introdnced)  in  the  dress  prescribed  for 
them  by  General  Orders  20  and  69  of  1872;  but  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  on  all  hands  that  the 
permission  thus  accorded  to  Sub-Lieutenants  to 
appear  at  Court  in  a  dress  which  is  not  the  full 
dress  of  their  respective  corps,  is  exceptional  in  their 
fkyour  only. 

(Signed)         "  J.  W.  Armstroho,  D.A,G." 


FASHIONABLE  STYLE  OF 
DOUBLE-BREASTED  MORNING-COAT. 

On  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  present  num- 
ber we  haye  illustrated  one  of  the  newest  forms  of 
morning-coat  for  the  season. 

The  peculiar  style  recently  introduced  for  morning- 

coats,  both  single  and  double-breasted,  still  maintains 

its  position  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  we  are 

oonoequently  bound  to  represent  it  as  one  of  the 

lesdhig  forms.    The  waist  is  now  worn  sh<»ter  than 

lately  fashionable,  bat  the  skirt  is  not  redueed  in 

length  to  correspond.   The  lapel  is  moderately  broad, 

and  cut  on  to  the  forepart.   It  has  three  holes  worked 

in  it,  the  top  one  being  intended  for  a  flower.     Care 

must  be  taken,  in  producing  the  forepart  for  this 

style  of  coat,  to  drafl  it  very  easy  at  the  waist,  to  the 

measure,  otherwise  it  will  be  sure  to  drag,  which  will 

entirely  do  away  with  the  appearance  the  coat  ought 

to  have  when  on.     The  skirt  is  cut  to  a  medium 

width,  and  the  front  to  run  in  a  line  with  the 

bottom  of  the  lapel.    The  sleeve  is  easy  all  the  way 

down  and  at  the  hand.    It  is  finished  with  a  cuff 

and  one  or  two  buttons  and  holes.    The  coUar  is  few 

in  the  stand  and  narrow  in  the  tdl.   It  is  well  cut  off 

at  front.  Flaps  are  usually  worn,  with  pockets  under. 

The  edges  are  generally  turned  in. 

A  variety  of  new  patterns  in  &ncy  coating  have 
been  introduced  this  season  in  the  new  goods.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  this  style  of  coat,  either  in  black 
or  blue. 

On  another  pl^,  we  have  illustrated  a  style  of 
morning-coat,  which,  without  setting  up  any  claim 


to  novelty  in  appearance,  possesses  those  qualities 
which  recommend  it  to  the  mass  of  the  public  as  a 
useful  shape,  and  suited  in  character  to  the  majority 
of  the  quiet-dressing  men,  or  to  men  not  quite  so 
symmetrical  in  shape  as  the  model  which  would  be 
selected  by  a  tailor  as  his  guide  for  perfection  of 
make.  The  length  of  waist  and  skirt,  and  the  details 
of  the  back  correspond  with  the  style  of  coat,  of 
which  we  have  just  given  a  description.  The  turn, 
to  the  front  of  the  forepart  is  small,  and  the  coat  is 
fastened  by  the  fourth  button  and  hole.  The  fore- 
part is  cut  quite  easy  over  the  chest,  and  lai*ge  at  the 
waist,  although  cut  off.  The  skirt  is  broad  and 
square  at  the  bottom.  Narrow  collar,  and  low,  but 
rather  broad  at  £K>nt,  and  cot  to  run  parallel  with 
the  front-edge  of  the  forepart  Small  flaps  in  the 
waist-seam,  but  the  pockets  in  the  plaits.  Sleeve 
moderately  wide,  and  finished  with  a  cuff  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  one  button  and  hole.  Edges  double- 
stitched.  Fancy  coatings,  in  indistinct  checks  and 
stripes  of  various  styles,  and  checked  and  mixture 
goods  in  a  moderate  substance,  are  well  made  up  in 
this  form  of  coat. 


The  style  of  lounge-jacket  shown  on. the  third 
plate  is  the  most  fashionable  form  for  the  season. 
It  is  made  with  a  small  roll-collar.  It  is  short,  and 
cut  with  a  side-body.  The  back  is  rather  narrow, 
and  has  a  tacking  in  the  back-seam,  marking  a  long 
Wfust.  There  is  not  any  plait  at  the  side-seam.  The 
front-edge  of  the  forepart  is  cut  away  considerably  at 
the  bottom,  and  rounded  off,  to  give  the  jacket  a 
light  appearanoe.  There  is  only  one  button  and 
hole  at  front.  The  sleeve  is  wide,  without  a  cuff, 
but  a  hole  and  button  at  the  hand,  and  the  comer  of 
the  hind-arm-seam  frequently  rounded  off.  The  edges 
are  turned  in  and  stitched.  This  style  of  jacket 
admits  of  being  made  up  in  the  more  strikfng  aiid 
larger  patterns  in  the  new  goods  for  the  season,  as 
they  are  generally  kept  under  in  make,  although 
some  of  the  colourings  are  very  effective. 


Morning- waistcoats  have  not  undergone  any  change 
in  style  since  we  last  described  them.  We  notice 
that  the  most  fashionable  are  either  double-breasted 
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with  the  lapel  cut  on,  nude  ap  with  or  without  ■ 
collar,  and  to  torn  rather  low,  with  three  holes  in 
the  lapel  only;  or  Bingle-breasted  without  a  collar, 
and  to  bnttoD  up  high. 

The  style  of  tnoming-coat  now  in  wear  aSbrda 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  trade  to  make  an 
effort  towards  reviving  the  &ncy  wiuatcoat  trade,  as 
so  much  of  the  vest  is  now  seen,  that  a  relief  to  tlio 
pattern  or  colour  of  tJie  coat  would  be  appreciated. 

Trousers  are  still  worn  moderately  easy  down  the 
leg,  and  to  fall  easily  on  the  foot.  There  is  every 
dispositioa  to  maintain  these  proportions,  and  we 
fully  expect  to  find  them  prevailing  throughout  the 
summer  season. 

The  unexpected  cold  weather  vre  have  lately  had 
for  a  time,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  little  stirou- 
las  to  tbe  Over-coat  trade,  and  has  brought  out  n 
large  number  of  the  "  Ulster  "  species.  Many  speci- 
meos  are  perfect  in  character,  but  others  are  miserable 
producdons,  setting  dose  to  the  figure  even  when  the 
belt  is  not  buttoned,  and  clinging  most  awkwardly  to 
the  seat  when  the  belt  is  fastened.  We  have  pre- 
viously caudoned  our  readers  agunst  this  defect. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Platbs  1626  AKn  1627. 

Diagrams  1,  5,  and  7,  represent  the  patterns 
selected  by  our  correspondent,  3ir.  Grant,  to  illus- 
trate his  theory  of  certain  alterations  to  remedy  de- 
fects in  coat  cutting.  His  views  will  be  found  clearly 
described  in  the  paper  recently  read  by  him  before 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Association,  and 
which,  by  his  courtesy,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
otir  readers  in  the  present  number  of  our  work.  We 
recommend  his  remarks  to  the  serious  attention  of 
our  readers. 

Diagrams  2,  i,  6,  S,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
double-breasted  moming-coat,  one  of  the  leading 
styles  for  the  ensuing  season.  This  style  is  also 
represented  on  one  of  the  plates  we  issua  this  month. 

Diagrams  3,  10,  11,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
smart  style  of  lounge-jacket  for  the  approaching 
season,  and  will  be  fbund  illustrated  on  one  of  our 
present  plates. 


THE  REPORT  OF  FASHION. 

In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  aeascns,  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  our  eemi-annnal  piste 
illustrating  the  various  novelties  imd  the  sevenl 
leading  styles  of  costume  for  gentlemen,  yonths,  and 
children,  and  ladies'  riding-habits,  and  we  hare  tbe 
pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  numerous  patroas  of 
the  "Report  of  Fashion"  that,  judging  by  theprogres) 
made  by  the  different  artists  engaged  on  the  piste, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  issne  it  to  our  subscribers  *t 
tike  naual  period  of  the  year  we  are  accustomed  to 
publish  it. 

We  feel  confidmt,  from  the  paina  bestowed  npon 
the  general  execudon  of  the  plate,  and  from  the 
attention  paid  to  the  various  minutiae — which,  in  a 
work  of  this  description,  form  so  important  a  feature 
in  its  usefulness — that  the  plate  for  the  ensuing  Spring 
and  Summer  will  fully  maintain  the  high  chuacler 
which  our  work  haa  obtained  for  itself  during  k 
long  a  period,  by  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  tlie 
technical  information  conveyed  to  its  readers,  sad 
representing,  as  it  purports,  the  leading  styles  of 
morning  and  evening  dress  emanating  from  the  prio- 
cipal  houses  in  tlio  West-end,  the  prestige  of  whose 
didun  is  sufficient  to  stamp  any  prodoction  fitnn 
their  cutting-rooms,  and  at  once  eetablish  them  u 
authorities  to  the  trade. 

The  several  styles  of  dress  will  be  illustisled,  sa 
usual,  by  twenty-two  figures. 

The  collectioQ  of  patterns  of  the  most  fsshioDitiie 
garments  has  been  selected  for  their  form  and  cor- 
rectness of  style,  and  may  be  relied  npon  by  our 
many  patrons  at  home  and  abroad  as  ^tecimens  of 
the  newest  fashion. 

The  review  of  the  different  new  goods  maonftc- 
tured  for  the  seasons,  for  the  leading  drapers,  will 
comprise  the  varions  novelties  iu  makes  and  coloor- 
inga,  and  any  special  feature  of  interest.  The 
description  of  the  several  styles  will  embrace  ail  (he 
different  details  in  making  up  and  fashion,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  master-tailor  in  the  provinces  or  abroid 
with  the  information  upon  such  matters,  so  importsnt 
for  him  in  his  business. 

The  subscription  for  the  year  is  £1  Is.,  free  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  the  boot-post      | 
tariff  to  the  different  cities  abroad. 

Single  copies  12s  Cd.  each,  free. 

Eariy  intimation  should  be  given  for  copies  to  be 
delivered  for  enclosure. 
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UNIFORM  OP  THE  COMMANDANTS  OF 
BRIGADE  DEPOTS. 

The  following  dress  lias  Ixeo  ordered  to  be  worn  b^ 
Lieutenant- Colonels  commaDding  Brigade  DepOts: — 

Timic. — Scatlet  as  for  the  infantry,  with  blue  cloth 
facings  and  Staff  lace.  Buttons  as  for  a  colonel  on 
the  StafT,  according  to  regulations.  Badges  of  rank 
aa  fot  infantry. 

DretB  and  undrets  troutera  ae  for  infantry,  but  a 
atrip  of  scarlet  cloth,  1)  inch  wide,  down  the  aides 
of  the  Utt«r,  instead  of  piping. 

PanUdwma. — Scarlet  stripe,  1 J  inch  wide. 

Boots. — As  for  tnouated  services. 

Spun. — Brnss. 

Coded  hat  andplunu,  as  for  an  auistant  adjutant- 
general. 

Froct-cooi.  —  Blue    cloth,   single-breasted,   with 

rolling  collar.     The  roll,  front  of  forepart  and  skirt, 

)  J      «nd  bad-skirt,  to  be  edged  with  j-inch  mohair  lace. 

Ob      Five  loops  of  the  tame  lace  at  front  of  each  forepart. 


with  two  olirets  on  each  loop.  An  olivet  at  the 
bottom  of  each  side-seam,  encircled  with  a  braided 
"  crow's-foot."  Skirts  lined  with  black.  One  bar  of 
mohair  braid  on  sleeves,  5  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Forage-cap. —  Blue  cloth,  with  narrow  gold  em- 
broidered peak,  band  1}  inch,  black  oak -leaf  lace, 
gold  pearl  netted  button  on  the  crown. 

iSasAes.— As  for  infantry. 

Horsa  Appokumtnts. — As  for  assistant  adjutant- 
general.  Saddie  Cloth:  Blue  cloth,  3  feet  long  at 
the  bottom,  and  2  feet  deep,  with  gold  lace,  StafT 
pattern,  an  inch  wide.  The  badges  of  rank  embroi- 
dered in  silver  on  the  hind  comers. 

Sabrelaehe. — As  for  moimted  officers  of  infantry, 
with  gold  lace  slings. 

Sioord,  Scabbard,  Siooi-d-knot,  and  Waal-plate. — 
As  for  field  officers  of  intantry. 

Gold  luce  btU  only  for  dress  and  undress. 

Shell-jacktt.— As  for  infantry. 

Meai-tcaiglcoat.  —  Scarlet  cloth,  without  collar, 
edged  with  gold  Kussia  braid,  and  fastening  at  front 
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with  hooks  and  eyes,  made  same  length  aa  Staff.  To 
be  worn  with  the  frock-coat 

Oreat-eoat  and  Cape, — As  for  infantiy,  with  Staff 
buttons. 

The  uniform  and  appointments  of  the  officers  to 
command  the  Rifle  Depdts  will  be  those  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade. 


i<«««»»»»— <»— i»»««o« 


BENGAL  CAVALRY. 


Undress  OveraUa. — ^The  Oomraaader-in-Chiflf  has 
directed  the  discontinuance  of  undress  OTeralls  as  an 
article  of  uniform  for  British  officers  of  Bengal 
Cavahy. 


[INSPECTING  OFFICERS  OF  YEOMANRY. 


The  uniform  of  the  newlj-appointed  Inspecting 
Officers  of  Yeomanry  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Assistant  Adjutant-Grenerals. 


MILITIA  REGIMENTS. 


Officers  to  wear  the  mess  jacket  and  waistcoat 
ordered  for  officers  of  the  infantry,  but  with  silver 
ioBtead  of  gold  cord.  Mounted  officers  to  wear  the 
sahretaohe  only  when  the  regiment  is  at  camp  of 
iBStrootion. 


UNIFORM  OF  BOY  WRITERS  AND  WRITERS 
IN  HER  MAJESTY'S  SHIPS. 


Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  by  an  Order  in 
Council  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  the  rating 
of  "  Boy  Writers  '*  in  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  their 
advancement  to  the  rating  of  "  Writers,"  the  follow- 
ing uniform  has  been  ordered  to  be  worn  by  the 
several  classes. 

JBoff  Writers  and  Thtrd-class  Writers. — ^Bliie 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  with  black  anchor  buttons, 
and  doth  or  white  trousers,  as  directed,  white  or 
checked  shirt,  blue  cloth  cap  with  peak,  and  plain 
mohair  band,  and  wUhotU  devioe. 

Second-class  Writers* — The  same  dress,  but  with 
giU  uaval  buttons. 

FirM<lass    Writers, — Same  as  for  naval  school- 


mastezB — riz.:  Bloe  frock-coat,  single-breasted,  with 
gik  naval  buttons,  but  none  on  the  cuffs ;  blue  dotb 
jadceti  without  buttons  on  the  cuffs;  blue  doth  cap 
with  peak,  and  plain  mohair  band,  and  without 
device. 

Vfir  9cUrtic  KrvoKttorj;^ 

**  A  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  meii*s  stuff."— fTo/Aw. 

Liverpool, 

to  the  edrror  of  thb  '^gazette  of  fashio!!." 
Sib, 

I  send  you  a  pattern  of  a  new  style  of  morning- 
coat,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  jpossesaes  sufficient 
aovelty  to  render  it  worthy  of  notice  in  your  valuable 
magazine.  I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  quiet 
character  of  the  short  '^  sac^^  with  the  palei6i  and 
short  shooting-coat. 

The  back  is  cut  whole,  and  open  at  the  left  plait. 
There  are  not  any  hip-buttons.  Flaps  to  go  in  and 
out.  A  plain  rolling  collar,  the  fiicing  cut  without 
a  seam,  as  in  a  waistcoat. 

I  have  produced  the  pattern  by  the  patent  Soms- 

tometer,  to  19  inches  breast,  for  a  man  measuring 

18  inches,  and  have  given  the  coat  the  name  of  ^e 

"  Edinburgh." 

I  am,  Sit»  yours, 

F.  H.  WiLSOX. 


TO  THE  EmTOR  OF  THE  '^aAZETTE  OF    FASHIQK." 

D£AB  Sib, 

I  notice,  in  your  last  October  number,  that  one  o( 
your  correspondents,  ''  Timothy,"  asks  for  infornia- 
tion  as  to  the  best  plan,  in  drafting  trousers,  to  pro- 
vide £>r  a  lai^e  and  i»rojeoting  calf.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  it  prove  of  any  advantage  to  him. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  '^  the  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  half  the  cure;"  so,  before  entering  W^^ 
an  explanation  how  to  remedy  a  fault,  I  must  first 
ascertain  whether  I  fully  understand  the  nature  o^ 
the  defect. 

I  asBome  iifom  <<  Timothy's "  letter,  that  the  eri7 
he  wishes  to  remove,  is  a  crease  commencing  fr^ 
the  instep,  and  running  diagonally  upwards  in  ^ 
direction  of  the  calf,  as  represented  on  disgnii^  ^> 
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-vHiidi  I  asnd  to  iUmtrato  n^  yiew&    I  will  show 
how  this  B»7  begot  zid  oL 

There  are  three  pInislbreflfectingduB.  The  first 
is,  to  hold  oa  the  midec-ade  at  both  fesms  <q;^>osite 
to  the  Gfti^  as  700  eoRCBpoadent  strtn  he  has  dene. 
The  second  19,  to  add  on  a  certain  amoimt  of  round 
at  both  aeama  of  the  under-eidei  and  press  it  back 
befinre  holding  it  on  to  the  top-sidSb  If,  however,  a 
sufficient  tpmntttj  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  manner, 
without  spoiling  the  hang  of  the  trouaer,  then  the 
third  plan  maBt  be  used,  which  ia  a  mediod  I  have 
seen  en^iioyed  on  the  Continent,  and  bj  foreigners 
in  London.  It  consists  in  taking  a  V  out  of  the 
under-side,  from  the  heel  to  the  calf,  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  diagnun  15« 

Rip  both  seams  of  the  trouser  from  the  bottom 
upwards  to  about  level  with  the  calf,  snfficientlj 
high  to  allow  of  the  trousers  ^<^T>gtwg  &ir,  they  will 
then  assume  the  appearance  illustrated  on  the  dia- 
gram. Add  on  at  the  side-seam  of  the  under-side  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
top-side  and  B,  and  take  out  at  the  heel  as  much  as 
has  been  allowed  at  the  side-seam.  By  this  plan 
the  most  prominent  calf  can  be  provided  for. 

I  am,  dear  Str, 

Yours  respectfully, 

R«  £[•  C* 


TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE   "GAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

Dear  Sia, 

The  defect  complained  of  by  your  correspondent, 
"Sheffielder,"  may  arise  from  the  seat-seam  being 
cut  too  straight,  or  too  round  towards  the  fork,  and 
in  consequence,  when  the  trousers  are  on,  the  addi- 
tional length,  from  the  ham  upwards,  is  forced  down 
from  the  fork,  and  forms  wrinkles  or  creases  on  the 
under-side.  I  have  seen  this  eyesore  removed  by 
hollowing  the  seat-seam,  and  so  reducing  the  length. 

The  top  of  the  leg-seam  being  cut  too  high  will 
also  produce  this  e£^t,  as,  if  the  top-side  fit  well 
up  at  the  crutch,  by  the  fork  being  hollowed  to  the 
proper  extenty  the  leg-aeam  will,  if  wrongly  drafted, 
^  too  long  at  thiB  point,  and  the  unnecessary  length 
he  forced  downwards  from  the  seat. 

^ew  cnttera  take  any  note  of  the  run  of  the  fork 


and  the  seat-seam  when  the  leg-seam  ia  closed^ 
although  it  is  evident  that  for  the  trousers  to  fit  pro- 
perly, and  ba  eaay  in  wear^  there  should  ool  be  any 
wbrojp^  angle  ta  intelare  witfi  ibm  ficna  ran  eC  tihe 
curved  Ihie. 

Tour  correspondent  may  have  nolioed  tha  diffa- 
renoe  in  the  shape  of  the  seat-seams  in  serend  of  the 
patterns  of  trousers  published  in  your  woilc.  A 
military  overall  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct 
in  shape  in  this  respect. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Youza  respectfully^ 

^  A  Wku^-wisheb." 


WARDROBE  OP  A  COUNTRY  OBNTLEMAN 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  IbUowing  curious  extract  may  be  interesting, 
as  illustrating  the  contrast  in  the  style  of  costume  in 
use  three  centuries  back  with  that  of  the  presait 
day.  It  is  transcribed  verbcUim  from  a  will  preserved 
in  the  registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
•  bury,  bearing  the  date  of  1573: — 

<'  I  give  unto  my  brother,  Mr.  William  Shenc^, 
my  best  black  gowne,  garded  and  fiiced  with  velvet, 
and  my  velvet  cap;  also  I  will  unto  my  brother, 
Thoinas  Mascall,  my  new  ahepe-colored  gowne, 
garded  with  velvet,  and  fiused  with  cony;  also  I  give 
unto  my  son  I^ble,  my  sherte  gowne,  fiused  with 
W0I4  and  laid  with  Billement*s  lace;  also  I  give  unto 
my  brother  Cowper,  my  other  sherte  gowne,  heed 
with  foxe;  also  I  give  unto  Thomas  Walker,  my 
night-gowne,  &ced  with  cony,  with  one  lace  also, 
and  my  ruddy-cdored  hose;  also  I  give  unio  my 
man,  Thomas  Swaine,  my  doublet  of  canvas,  that 
Forde  made  me,  and  my  new  gaskins  that  Fozde 
made  me;  also  I  give  unto  John  Wykiinge,  a  cassock 
of  shepe's  colour,  edged  with  ponts*  skins;  also  I  give 
unto  John  Woodzyle,  my  doublet  of  fruite  canvas, 
and  my  hose  with  fryze  bryches;  also  I  give  unto 
Strowde,  my  fiyae  jerkm  with  silk  buttons;  also  I 
give  unto  Symonde  Bisshope,  the  smyth,  my  other 
fryze  jerken,  with  stone  buttons;  also  I  give  to  Adam 
Ashame,  my  hose  with  the  frendge,  and  lined  with 
crane-colored  silke,  which  gtftes  I  will  to  be  de- 
livered immediately  after  my  decease." 
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NEW  STYLES  OF  LADIES'  RIDING-HABITS. 

Thia  being  the  tunal  period  of  tbe  jear  for  pab- 
lifbing  ilhutrationa  of  tlia  etjloi  of  riding-h&bitg  which 
are  to  take  the  lead  dniiDg  the  enraing  aeason,  we 
hare  the  pleasore  to  una,  with  this  month'i  nambvr 
of  our  work,  two  platea  rrpreaentjiig  the  stjlea  which 
will  be  moat  worn. 

On  that  thowiug  the  front  and  back  views,  we 
hare  illnatraled  on  the  two  figures  a  atjle  of  habit 
deviating  in  character  from  the  plain  riding-habit  as 
generallj  worn.  We  extract  the  following  deicrip- 
tion  from  the  new  issue  of  our  half-jearly  work,  the 
"  Beport  of  Fashion"  for  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
which,  together  with  the  pattern  in  diagram,  will 
place  our  readers  in  full  poaaceaion  of  all  the  necea- 
garj  detuls  connected  with  thia  particular  gannent. 

The  waiit  is  etill  worn  short,  and  the  back  U 
Boarcel;  cut  ao  wide  acroas  to  the  baok-ecje,  ae  was 
hut  reported.  It  ia  very  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  aide-seam  well  curved.  The  back-scje  is  narrow, 
and  the  shoulder- seam  cut  with  a  round.  The  fore- 
part is  ungle-breasted,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes.  A  moderate  skirt  is  sewn  on  all  round.  The 
front  is  turned  back,  so  that  the  silk  lining  shows, 
aod  forms  a  facing.  There  aro  side-edges  to  the 
back-skirts,  meeting  at  the  centre,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  at  top  and  bottom,  A  "  trefoil "  is  formed 
in  a  tracing-braid,  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-seam. 
The  front  of  each  forepart  ia  trimmed  with  small 
tabs,  graduating  in  length,  but  simply  formed  bj 
tracing -braid.  There  is  one>half  of  one  on  the  fatung 
of  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and  three  undt;r  the  arm. 
The  neck  is  cut  a  little  low  at  front,  but  high  at  the 
Bidea.  The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the  arm,  with  a  deep 
"boot"  cuff  projecting  at  top  from  the  hind-arm, 
with  three  tabs  on  it.  A  small  epaulette  is  added 
at  top  of  the  sleeve,  with  short  tabs  along  it.  A 
button  is  sewn  at  each  end  of  the  tabs. 

The  style  of  riding-habit  represented  on  one  of  the 
figures  on  another  plate  is  much  simpler  in  charac- 
ter, and,  as  we  have  observed,  more  generally  worn. 
It  has  a  small  jacket-skirt  about  6  inches  in  length. 
It  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  rounded  at  the  centre,  and 
reaches  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  front  of 
the  bottom-edge  of  the  forepart  There  is  a  plain 
plait  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-seam,  and  a  "ban- 
yan" plait  at  the  centre  of  the  back-skirt.  Some 
have  three  "  banyan "  plaits,  for  the  sake  of  more 
iiilness,  but  the  skirt  should  then  be  cut  longer,  or 
the  compass  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  length. 
The  body  is  cut  with  a  moderate  point  at  front, 
and  there  ore  two  pieces  taken  out  under  the  bosom. 
The  division  between  them  is  narrow,  as  is  also 
the  space  between  the  front-edge  and  the  edge  of 


the  front  [nece  taken  out.  It  is  adTiasble  to  h 
the  top  of  the  plaiu  be  placed  low,  so  that  ihi 
boaom  ia,  as  it  were,  an^ftortKd  by  them,  and  mi 
forced  up.  fhe  neck  ia  cut  high,  aiid  aomelimfs  i 
narrow  neck-binding  is  sewn  on,  rounded  off  w 
front.  The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the  arm,  with  a  mcde^ 
rate  cuff,  deeper  at  the  hmd-arm,  and  with  three  oi 
four  buttons  and  holes.  The  edges  are  ttimnm 
with  a  nsTTOw  silk  braid,  sewn  on  flaL  Fine; 
buttons,  ball  or  domed  shape,  of  a  small  site,  are  in 
variably  worn.  Bine  of  a  bright,  and  also  of  a  fol 
shade,  is  much  in  favour  for  habits.  A  few  sliade 
of  brown  are  also  in  fovour.  Some  trades  mike  d] 
light  cotonrt  iu  Melton  and  Tweed  for  young  Udies 
and,  nicely  trimmed,  they  have  a  ideating  eSkl 
Lady's  cloth,  Venetians,  and  fancy  coatings,  are  aU> 

The  forepart,  back,  and  sleeves,  are  lined  will 
a  light- coloured  silk,  and  the  skirt  with  black.  Tha< 
is  a  thin  flannel  under  the  back  and  body  liniog 
which  is  stitched  in  rows,  or  in  a  diamond  psttcm 
It  is  advisable  to  add  a  little  wadding  between  lb 
front  of  the  scye  and  the  point  of  the  bosom. 

There  is  only  a  narrow  tom-up  to  the  bottom  o 
the  train.  A  pocket  is  sewn  in  the  right  dde-sesm 
and  a  broad  ketch  at  top  sewn  on.  The  opening  i 
faced  with  black  silk,  and  the  pocket  made  of  thi 
tame.  The  strap  is  festened  by  a  small  backle  tnc 
strap.  A  eqnare  tab  of  black  silk  ia  sewn  on  iwit 
the  back-skirt,  and  fastens  with  two  holes  oa  tc 
buttons  sewn  on  the  train. 

Siding-trousers  are  cnt  full  upwards,  but  fiuinE 
close  to  the  waist,  and  rather  small  at  the  bottom. 
The  top-side  is  well  hollowed  on  the  instep,  snd 
there  are  narrow  straps  sewn  on  to  both  tides.  A 
considerable  round  is  necessary  at  the  side-sesm  Idt 
the  hip.  Some  sew  on  a  narrow  waistband,  cut 
hollow  at  the  centre;  but  if  the  trousers  are  cat  l° 
reach  to  the  small  of  the  waist,  the  difereoce  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  waist  and  the  hips  is  sufficient 
to  dispense  with  the  nocesaity  of  a  band.  We 
would  rather  cnt  the  top  larger  than  the  measure, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  size  by  taking  out  a  Y,  and  cut 
the  ude-seam  with  less  round.  These  trousen  *k 
made  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  habit,  or  the  uppei 
part  of  chamois  leather,  and  the  lower  part  to  the 
knee  of  cloth. 


LONDON  FOREMAN-TAILORS'  MUT0AL 
ASSOCUTION. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  above  Society  took 
phicc  at  tlie  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  14th  ult.  Mr- 
It.  B.  Lewis,  of  St.  James's  Street,  kindly  presided 
on  the  occasion,  and  was  well  supported  by  a  !»^ 
number  of  the  principals  of  the  leading  West-end 
trades,  and  by  a  full  muster  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Afler  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  which  w<« 
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iDtroduoed  with  appropriate  kngoage,  and  received 

with  the  utmoet  enUiusiasm,  the  Chairman,  on  rising 

to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  was  most  warmly 

received.     He  stated  that  since  lie  had  heen  invited 

to  preside  on  that  occasion  he  had  ascertained  that 

his  father  was  formerly  a  meraher  of  the  society,  and 

from  this  circamstance  he  felt  an  additional  pleasure 

in  meeting  so  many  of  its  memhers  that  evening. 

An  important  feature  to  he  noted  was,  that  he  had 

not  the  task  of  enlisting  their  generous  feelings  on 

behalf  of    the  Association  by  an  appeal  to   their 

pockets,  as  the  society  was  well  provided  with  funds, 

the  claims  being  so  few  and  smaJl.     It  was  simply  a 

•ocial  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  of 

Foreman-Tailors,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  their 

Mends  and  their  employers  present  with  them  on  the 

occasion*      He  need  not  dwell  upon  the  object  of 

the  Association,  as  it  had  been  established  so  long  a 

period,  and  its  purports  were  known  to  be  now  as 

when  originally  founded — ^for  mutual  improyement, 

and  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  being  out  of  a 

situation.   He  had  much  pleasure  in  this  opportunity 

of  meeting  so  many  of  the  leading  foreman-tailors  in 

the  metropolis,  and  to  offer  them  his  congratulations 

on  the  praiseworthy  objects  of  their  Association,  and 

to  assure  them  that  they  had  his  best  sympathies  for 

the  prosperity  of  their  society.    He  should  b?  happy 

to  meet  them  on  any  future  anniversary.     The  pre* 

sence  of  so  many  members  of  the  leading  houses  in 

the  trade  sbould  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 

society,  a^  evincing  the  good  understanding  which 

existed  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 

and  such  meetings  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  good 

effect,  by  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of 

each  towards  the  other.     He  had  much  pleasure  in 

propoung  the  ''  London  Foreman-Tailors*   Mutual 

Association." 

Mr.  Craggs,  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  reply,  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness 
of  the  chairman  in  accepting  their  invitation  to  pre- 
side on  this  occasion,  and  begged  to  thank  him  on 
their  behalf  for  the  flattering  and  encouraging  re- 
marks with  which  he  had  prefaced  the  toast  to  which 
they  had  just  done  all  due  honour.    As  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  society,  he  was  highly  gratified  at  the 
warm  reception  given  to  the  toast,  and  to  witness  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  the  employers  of  the  members 
of  the   society,   and    fully  concurred    with    their 
respected  Chairman  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial 
result  which  might  be  expected  from  such  frater- 
nizing.   He  had  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
funds  were  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  and 
that  the  number  of  members  was  steadily  on  the 
increase,  although  their  object  was  not  so  much  the 
number  as  the  ^wdity  of  the  men  who  formed  their 
communis ;  as  upon  their  respectability  and  effi- 
ciency, the  credit  of  the  society  would  be  upheld  in 
the  estimation  of  the  masters.    He  referred  to  the 
objects  which  the  original  founders  of  the  A»ocia- 
tion  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  establish  a  society  composed 
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of  foreman-tailors,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, and  assistance  under  circumstances  which  might 
justify  relief.  The  Association  had  carefully  con- 
fined itself  to  these  objects,  and  in  their  own  security 
had  exercised  due  care  in  the  admission  of  members, 
requiring  a  guarantee  of  their  respectability,  and  of 
their  proficiency  as  cutters,  so  that  they  might  fill 
any  situation  with  benefit  to  themselves,  satisfaction 
to  their  employers,  and  credit  to  the  society. 

Messrs.  Archer  and  Smart  responded  to  the  toast 
of  "  Kindred  Societies." 

The  '^  Chairman**  was  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Edwards, 
who  filled  the  vice-chair,  in  appropriate  words,  and 
was  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  consideration  for  his  inexperience  in 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

Mr.  Wain,  of  Clifford  Street,  returned  thanks  for 
the  *'  Visitors,'*  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  ^ve 
him  to  have  the  privilege  of  passing  so  agreeable  an 
evening  in  such  pleasant  society,  and  see  around 
him  so  many  happy  faces. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  "  Vice^chair,'*  pre- 
facing the  toast  with  a  few  judicious  remarks. 

Mr.  R.  Edwards  replied  with  equal  effect,  and 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
his  name  had  been  proposed  and  received. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Conduit  Street,  was  called 
upon,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  reply  for  the  '^  Dinner 
Stewards,**  and  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a 
most  happy  and  humorous  speech. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  complete,  and 
the  harmony  produced  by  the  several  artistes  mate- 
rially assisted  in  producing  so  highly  satisfactory  a 
result,  reflecting  great  credit  on  those  gentlemen  on 
whom  devolved  the  task  of  making  tibe  necessary 
arrangements. 

This  Association  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Foreman* 
Tailors*  Societies,  and  was  formed,  as  stated  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  speech,  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
foremen  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  trade,  and  to  raise  ^  fimd  from  which  to 
relieve  any  member  who  might  be  in  a  position  to 
require  temporary  relief.  It  met  with  every  encou- 
ragement, and,  from  the  care  taken  in  the  admission 
of  such  members  only  whose  ability  and  respecta- 
bility would  maintain  the  character  of  the  societyi 
and  secure  the  favour  of  the  masters,  it  in  a  short 
time  so  firmly  established  itself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trade,  that  its  members  were  selected  as  cutters  by  the 
leading  houses,  and  to  belong  to  the  London  Forb- 
man-Tajlors*  Mutual  Assocution  was  of  itself  a 
guarantee  of  proficiency  to  any  master. 

It  was  established  so  far  back  as  1818,  and  has 
steadily  kept  its  position.  Its  success  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  has 
invariably  confined  itself  to  the  one  legitimate  purpose 
for  which  it  was  formed. 
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BENEVOLENT  EVSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

JOURNBTMAN-TAILORS. 


At  the  election,  which  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  February  last,  for  the  admission  of  three  addi* 
tional  pensioners  on  the  fonda  of  the  Institution, 
from  the  list  of  candidates,  the  votes  polled  bj  each, 
on  that  occasion,  added  to  those  already  accumulated, 
made  up  their  numbeis  as  follows: — 


•W.  CottereU.      •     . 

.     .     3764 

W.  J.  Lendon     . 

.     .       964 

^Thomas  Mayner. 

.     .     3243 

C.  Mallam    •     • 

.     .      1969 

W.Moody   .      .      , 

,     .     1470 

W.  M»Leod  .     . 

.     .       502 

W.  Ren  .      .     •     . 

.     .      1503 

J.  Sutherland     • 

.     1169 

J.Waistell   •     .      . 

.      14^2 

•J.Webb.     .     .      . 

.     .     8522 

The  three  candidates,  with  an  asterisk  alExed  to 
their  names,  secured  their  election. 

Subscribers  will  see  by  this  list  the  position  of 
any  candidate  in  whose  particular  case  they  feel  an 
interest. 
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MORNING-COAT. 


On  the  first  figure  on  the  plate,  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  lady  in  a  plain  riding-habit,  we  have 
represented  a  smart  and  becoming  style  of  morning- 
coat.  We  have  also  given  a  pattern  of  it  in  our 
collection  issued  with  this  month^s  number. 

It  is  single-breasted,  with  a  long  and  bold  front,  a 
moderate  step,  and  a  small  end  to  the  collar,  and 
well  sloped  off.  The  waist  is  but  little  longer  than 
for  a  frock-coat,  and  the  skirt  cut  to  a  medium 
length,  and  well  rounded  off  to  the  bottom.  The 
forepart  is  cut  small  at  the  waist-seam.  There  are 
two  buttons  and  holes  at  front,  one  only  being  used. 
The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the  arm,  and  finished  with  a 
moderate  cuff,  and  one  button  and  hole,  or  quite 
plain.  The  comers  are  rounded  off.  There  are  no 
flaps  to  the  skirts.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
stitched,  or  sometimes  they  are  bound  narrow. 

The  various  new  patterns  in  the  fancy  coatings 
which  have  been  introduced  this  season  will  be  much 
worn  in  this  style  of  coat. 

The  double-breasted  waistcoat,  with  a  moderate 
lapel  cut  on,  and  without  a  collar,  is  a  favourite  stylo 
for  the  season,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  form 
adapted  for  washing  waistcoats,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  opportunity  for  disturbing  their  shape. 

Mbrning-trousera  are  cut  moderately  easy  in  the 
leg,  and  rather  wider  at  the  bottom,  with  a  little 
spring  allowed  on  to  the  under-side.  The  aide* 
■earns  are  made  up  plain,  in  checks;  sometimes,  with 
quieter  patterns,  they  have  a  anuill  lap. 
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NEW  FORM  OF  MORNIN€MX>AT. 

We  have  been  fiiveured,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Wilaoa,  of  Liverpool,  well  known  for 
the  talent  possessed  by  the  members  of  our  teade 
practiaing  in  k,  with  the  pattern  of  a  new  style  of 
coat  invented  by  them,  and  which  they  have  kiodlj 
placed  at  our  dispcaal  for  publication  in  our  work. 
Anxious  at  all  times  to  give  puhHcityy  by  the  medium 
of  our  pages,  to  any  novelty  introduced  in  our  trade, 
we  have  had  the  style  of  coat  illustrated,  and  it  will 
be  found  represented  on  one  of  this  month's  plates, 
and  we  trust  that  our  artist  had  done  our  corre- 
spondent full  justice  in  his  delineaticm  of  the  cha- 
racter and  details. 

We  were  unaware  at  the  time  we  prepared  the 
pattern  for  our  sheet  of  diagrams,  and  placed  our 
sketches  in  the  hands  of  our  artist,  that  Messrs. 
Boberts  and  Wilson  contemplated  securing  the  stjfk 
to  themselves.  We  have  since,  however,  been  in- 
formed by  those  gentlemen  that  they  have  registered 
the  ''  Edinburoh"  coat,  and  we  must  tHerefbre  caution 
our  readers. against  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
inventors,  or  they  will  render  themselves  liable  to  an 
action  for  piracy,  and  subject  themselves  to  much 
unpleasantness. 

Fabnam  qui  meniU  faxU^  although  an  old  saying, 
is  none  the  less  just  because  of  its  age;  and  if  it 
applied  in  times  gone  by,  it  is  equally  appropriate  ia 
these  days  when  the  brain  is  more  racked  than  ever 
in  search  of  novelty. 

The  arrangement  of  the  coat  must  have  given  these 
gentlemen  some  considerable  trouble,  and  occupied 
their  time  in  planning,  and  it  is  but  fisdr  that  if  anj 
benefit  is  to  accrue  from  their  work,  that  they  should 
at  least  have  a  portum  of  it. 

The  pattern  was  produced  by  the  Patent  Self- 
Adjusting  Somatometer,  invented  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Wilson,  of  the  firm  of  Roberts  and  Wilson,  and  we 
noticed  the  invention  in  the  September  number 
of  our  work,  published  in  1866.  We  in  the  sajne 
number  published  the  pattern  of  a  coat,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  we  now  issue. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates  1631  and  1632. 


Diagrams  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  16,  are  a  pattern  of  the 
novel  style  of  morning-ooat  or  lounge-jacketreferred 
to  in  a  communication  from  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  the  invention  of  that  goatleman.  As 
stated  by  our  correspondent  in  his  letter,  the  idea  wss 
to  combine  the  quiet  character  of  a  form  of  jadcet 
well  known  to  tiie  trade,  with  the  advantages  or 
peculiarities  of  two  other  styles  of  coal. 

The  side-body  (diagram  1 6)  is  sewn  in  in  the  space 
between  the  two  curved  lines  on  diagram  1.  The 
point  1|  is  placed  at  the  point  8,  and  2|  at  7};  9sd 
the  bottom  from  15  to  6^,  is  sewn  on  to  the  top  of 
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flie  flap  betmum  1  gnd  11^.  The  baek  iswhi^aiid 
ftn  openiBg  left  at  the  plavt. 

Otir  retdevB  will  mot  iail  to  notice,  in  the  armnge- 
nent  of  thai  portion  of  the  eoat  Tepreaentcd  by  dia- 
gram 1,  a  similarity  between  it  and  some  patterns 
we  have  published  at  yarions  timea,  the  prodnetions 
of  our  eateemed  GorrespoBdent,  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  we  ^1  sure  that  that  gentleman 
will  be  but  too  pleased  to  see  any  one  carrjdng  out 
his  ideas.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  by  this  re- 
mark to  imply  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  copyist,  as  he 
may  never  have  seen  the  patterns  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  be  fully  entitled  to  all  the  merit  which 
is  doe  to  his  invention. 

We  have  ilhistnited  this  style  of  coat  on  one  of  the 
plates  issued  with  the  present  number  of  onr  work. 

Diagrams  .5,  6,  7,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of 
one  of  the  leading  styles  of  morning-coat  for  the 
season,  and  wiH  be  found  represented  on  one  of  the 
plates  for  the  present  number. 

Diagrams  9,  12,  18, 14,  and  17,  are  the  pattern  of 
one  of  the  fiishionable  styles  of  ladles*  riding-habits 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  which  is  represented  on 
one  of  the  phrtes  issued  thismonth.  We  have  given  the 
pattern  of  the  short  polka  skirt  on  diagram  9,  asnd 
one  of  the  ansall  jacket-^skirt  on  diagram  14,  as 
the  forepart  will  suit  both  styles.  If  the  forepart  be 
required  to  button  up  to  the  gorge,  the  neck  must  be 
cut  to  the  highar  mark  of  the  two.  The  lower  one 
corresponds  with  the  style  of  habit  illustrated. 

The  train  is  worn  short,  averaging  about  six  to 
eight  inches  longer  than  the  walking  length;  and  is 
generally  cut  rather  scanty,  compared  with  the 
compass  which  was  formerly  fashionable.  As  a 
guide  for  shape,  let  our  readers  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  and  mark  on  it  points  at  8,  15,  37,  and 
41^  inches.  At  top,  on  each  side  of  tlie  starting- 
point,  mark  half  the  size  of  the  waist.  Supposing  it 
to  be  12,  the  distance  between  the  centre-line  and 
each  point  would  be  6.  Form  the  top  of  the  train 
from  the  top  of  eadi  point  or  side-seam  to  the  point 
at  centre,  marked  at  the  distance  of  3  inches  dowc. 

To  the  right  of  the  line,  mark  out,  from  the  centre 
of  the  top-side,  10}  inches,  and  10  to  the  left;  from 
15  inches  down,  mark  also  out  21 J  to  the  right,  but 
only  19|  to  the  left.  From  the  point  37,  mark  out 
30 1  to  the  right,  which  will  determine  the  bottom  of 
the  righi  side-seam,  which  is  formed  from  6,  through 
10^  and  21-^.  Square  with  the  point  41  ^,  mark  out, 
to  the  left  of  the  perpendicular  line,  23},  which  will 
mark  the  bottom  of  the  lejl  side-seam,  formed  from 
6,  throngh  10  and  19}.  Shape  the  bottom  from  30}, 
through  41}  to  23^. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  draw  this  diagram 
to  a  scale,  say,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  as,  having 
the  shape  before  the  eye,  it  may  be  easier  to  produce 
a  patfeem  of  the  train  to  the  full  £ize. 

For  the  nndernside,  draw  a  perpendicular  Jine; 
mark  on  it,  1},  8},  18^,  45^,  and  471.  ^^om  the 
top,  square  oat  on  each  side  20  inches,  and  allow  7 
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inches  more  on  the  riffkt  »de  fo  the  keteh  of  the 
poehet-opemng  «t  top.  Skipe  the  Unp  of  the  under- 
nealli  part  of  the  tram  from  f  0,  on  eadb  side,  to  1} 
at  tbe  centre,  on  die  line.  Froot  8},  mark  24  to  the 
right,  and  25  to  the  left.  Sqpiare  out  &om  18^,  on 
each  side,  27 ;  and  the  same  quantity  on  aadi  side  of 
the  point  47:^.  Shape  the  side-seam  fVom  20,  thnR^h 
the  different  points  to  the  bottom,  and  kaUow  the 
bottom  from  27  to  the  point  marked  down  at  45^^ 
or  1}  inch  up  from  a  straight  line. 

The  right  side-seam  is  ^vioasly  cot  longer  thao 
the  left,  and  with  more  vound,  to  correspond  with 
the  position  of  tiie  1^  when  the  lady  is  seated  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  tinder«side  is  held  on  in  dosing*  A 
^^  box  "-plait  is  formed  at  the  centre  ef  the  under- 
side, and  the  remainder  of  the  top-edge  pkited  in 
equally  to  half  the  siae  of  the  waist  The  train,  when 
closed  at  the  side-seaaas,  is  aewn  oo  to  a  narrow  band, 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  cut  quite  stcaight.  It  is 
fastened  by  a  small  strap  and  buckle.  Theoe  is  only 
a  narrow  tum-up  or  hem  at  the  bottom* 

If  less  compass  be  required  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
under-side,  a  leng  V  may  be  taken  oat  down  from 
the  top  at  the  centre,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
ck>th  in  the  pbits,  without  affecting  the  width  below. 

Some  trades  prefer  gored  skirts  on  the  principle  of 
ladies*  dresses;  but  there  is  an  objeclaon  to  this  style, 
or  to  too  closely  copying  the  skirt  of  a  lady*s  dxess. 
So  long  as  there  is  sufficient  width  in  it  to  allow  of  a 
lady  walking  or  sitting  with  ease,  that  is  all  that  need 
be  studied;  but  in  the  train  of  a  riding-haibit  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  increased  width 
required  by  Uie  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
lady  when  on  her  horse,  and  the  necessary  allowance 
for  freedom  of  action  which  equestrian  exercke  ne- 
cessitates. With  a  train  cut  too  scanty,  the  effect 
is-  exceedingly  inelegant,  as  the  confinement  and  tlie 
motion  of  the  horse  incline  the  train  upwards 
towards  the  waist;  and  we  have  sundry  rolls  of  cloth 
formed  across  the  body,  through  the  want  of  com- 
pass in  the  upper  part  of  the  train.  We  see  the 
same  result  in  the  skirt  of  a  frock-coat  when  cut  too 
scanty,  or  when  the  forepart  is  cut  too  tight  at  the 
waist,  and  not  suffi<aent  freedom  given  for  the  hip. 
The  inclination  is  for  the  skirt  to  rise  and  form 
creases  just  below  the  waist-seam. 

Diagrams  8  and  1.5,  illustrate  a  plan  of  remedying 
the  common  defect  in  drafting  trousers  for  men  with 
very  projecting  calves,  and  is  explained  in  the 
communication  from  our  antipodean  correspondent, 
"  XL  H.  C."  When  a  membei  of  our  trade^  living  at  so 
great  a  distance,  takes  the  trouble  to  write  and  suggest 
remedies  for  difficulties  met  with  by  some  of  our 
correspondents  in  their  particular  practice,  we  think 
it  evinces  a  clinging  to  the  old  home  and  all  associated 
with  it;  and  shows  that  distance  has  not  lessened 
the  practical  knowledge,  which  must  have  been 
acquired  by  dint  of  some  considerable  amount  of 
observation  and  etudy,  or  the  willingness  to  help  a 
less  experienced  fellow-craftsman. 
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Boy's  Highland  Dress— Patterns— Systeqi  by  "Tyro" 
—Dress-Coat,  Ve*t,  and  Trousers— "  Tyro's  "  Plaa  of 
Altering  Forepart  of  Coat  for  Uniform  Tunic. 

Jakuabt. — Meas-Jacket  and  Dinner-Dreaa  for  Officers  of 
Infantry — Incorporation  of  Tailors  in  Olaagow— City  of 
London  Society  of  Practical  Tailors :  Annual  Dinner— 
Philanthropic  Society  of  Master-Tailora  of  Paris— Pre- 
sent Style  of  Dress— Patterns— Ulster  Ov«r-Coat^Meti- 
Jackct — Pariiian  Dress-Coat — ^Description  of  Flstei— 
Psrisian  Evening-Dress — Morning* Coat — Mess-Jacket 
— ^TVousers  for  Shooting. 

Fbrbuaby.— Important  Action  by  a  Master-Tailor  inOlas* 
gow  for  Libel— System  of  Patrol-Jacket,  by  *' Mark- 
Well  "—Description  of  Plates— Lady's  Ulster  Coat- 
New  Form  of  Ulster  Over-Coat— Lady's  Norfolk  Jacket 
— Driving.  Coat— Patterns— Infontry  Patrol- Jacket  Sys- 
tern- Lady's  Norfolk  Jacket— New  Form  of  Over-Coat 
and  Jacket  combined. 

Mabch. — ^Foreman-Tailors'  Societiea :  Essay  by  Mr.  Grant, 
Edinburgh  Foreman-Tailora'  Society,  on  Coats— Her 
Majesty's  Lcv6es— Inquiry  by  «  Sheffislder  "  on  Miafit 
in  'Trousers— Letter  from  **  Master-Tailor  "  on  the  Scotck 
Action— Glasgow  Trial :  Verdict— Dress  Regulations  for 
the  Army—  City  of  London  Society  of  Practical  Tailors : 
List  of  Essays  and  Lectures — Sub-Lieutenants  in  the 
Army  at  Court — Description  of  Plates— Double-Breasted 
Morning-Coat — Single-Breasted  Coat —  Lounge-Jacket 
— Patterns  Illustrating  Mr.  Grant's  Lecture — ^Dooble- 
Breasted  Morning-Coat— Lounge- Jacket — "Report  of 
Fashion." 

Apbil. — Uniform  of  Commandanta  of  Brigade  Depdts— 
Pen  gal  Cavalry  —  Inspecting  Officera  of  Yeomanry- 
Militia  RegimenU— Uniform,  Boy  Writers  and  Writers  in 
Her  Majesty's  Ships— New  Style  of  Coat  by  Mr.  ¥^l80Q 
—Remedy  for  "  Timothy's  "  Complaint,  by  "  R.  H.  C." 
—Remedy  for  "  Sheffielder's  "  Complaint,  by  "A  Well- 
Wisher  "-Wardrobe  of  a  Country  Gentlemsn  in  Time  of 
Elisabeth-New  Styles  of  Ladies'  Riding- HaWU— Lon- 
don Foreman-Tailors'  Associstion:  Annual  Dinner— De- 
scription of  Plates  —  Ladies'  R iding* Habits— Single- 
Breasted  Morning- Coat— New  Style  of  Lounge-Jacket- 
Patterns — NewForm  of  Lounge- Jacket — Single-Bresstcd 
Moming-Coat— Lady's  Riding-Habit— Dlustrations  of 
Plan  to  Remedy  Defect  in  Trousers,  by  •«R.  H.  C." 
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CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 

BT 

EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

Vaflm  ant  ^aW  fiKAtx*  to  Utt  ^liMts, 
No.8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,   REGENT   STREET,   LONDON.    W. 


THE  TAILORS"  LOCK-OUT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

There  have  been  didbrences  lately  between  the 
masters  and  the  joomejrmea-tailois  Iq  Beveral  pyts 
of  the  conntry,  productire  of  more  or  less  ioconve- 
nieDce  to  the  ibrmer,  and  of  ill-feeling  oi^  the  part 
of  the  latter;  bat  they  are  as  mere  drops  of  water  in 
the  ocean  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  recent 
morement  in  Scotland.  The  importance  of  the  line 
of  action  taken  by  the  maater-tailors  in  that  part  of 
Ikr&Iajesty's  kingdom,  in  forming  a  National  Uaster- 
Tailors'  Association  of  Scotland,  so  that  by  their 
tmited  eSbrti  they  might  not  only  assiime  a  position 
to  meet  the  Operatives'  Association  upon  their  own 
groond,  but,  by  their  combination,  afford  a  moral 
support  to  any  individual  master,  member  of  die 
Association,  is  so  entirely  a  new  feature,  that  its  effects 
MU  scarcely  bo  properly  estipiated. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  difference 
between  the  masters  and  the  journeymen  has  suddenly 
Bpmng  up,  without  any  previous  circumstance  to  lead 


to  the  outbreak.  The  real  ground  of  grievance  which 
has  led  to  this  portion  of  a&irs,  existed  some  time 
since;  and  matters  have  gone  on  until  some  tangible 
act  ofiered  the  opportnoity  for  an  explosion  of  pent- 
up  feeling. 

Feeling  the  ioterest  the  trade  generally  must  necea- 
sarily  feel  in  the  result  of  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  their  Scotch  confriret,  aa  the  efiect  it  produces 
locally  cannot  but  influence  the  body  of  masters  in 
theit  future  action,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
ouraelvea  masters  of  the  question,  and  by  the  kind- 
ness of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Association, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  the  following  particulars  before 

Wfl  learn  that  some  years  back  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  and  signed  annually  by  the  employers  at 
the  rtqtttat  (J)  of  the  journeymen,  binding  both  par- 
ties to  a  certain  scale  of  wages  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  three  months'  notioe  should  be  g^ven  of  any 
intended  alteration. 

This  term  did  not  expire  at  one  fixed  date  all  over 
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Scotland,  bat  raried  ooiutderablj ;  as,  for  example, 
in  Dundee  it  expired  on  the  22  nd  of  March,  inGlae- 
gow  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  at  Edinburgh  a  week 
or  two  later  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  master-tailors  of  Glasgow 
had  declined  to  sign  this  document  when  it  was  first 
laid  before  them  some  years  ago ;  but  it  being  repre* 
sented  to  the  leading  firms  that  while  the  men  hal 
perfect  confidence  in  them,  there  were  other  houses 
which  thej  wished  to  bind  in  a  more  formal  manner, 
to  pay  the  same  wages  in  the  slack  time  as  in  the 
busy  season,  the  masters  were  induced  to  withdraw 
their  objection,  and  sign  the  agreement  In  doing 
so  they  were  left  powerless  to  secure  any  modifica- 
tion of  terms,  except  at  the  very  busiest  season  of 
the  year,  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  jour- 
neymen held  the  position. 

Some  time  since  the  men  demanded  an  increase  of 
fifteen  per  cent  on  the  time  allowed  by  the  log. 
Although  there  was  a  palpable  inconsistency  in 
giring  an  additional  tme  beyond  that  which  had  been 
settled  by  the  log,  owing  to  a  want  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  some  agreed  •to  the 
request  of  the  men,  and  their  act  unfortunately 
affected  the  body,  and  the  men  gained  the  increase. 
If  the  wages  fixed  per  hour  were  not  oonaidered 
sufficient  for  the  work  done,  it  would  have  been 
more  consistent  to  increase  the  sum,  as  then  there 
would  have  been  something  like  reason  in  the 
demand.  When,  on  the  back  of  this  concession  by 
the  mastem,  ^e  men  demanded  a  rise  of  one  half- 
penny per  hour,  the  masters  did  not  immediately  see 
the  force  of  their  argument,  or  their  being  atUioked 
on  both  points.  They,  howerer,  were  willing  to 
meet  the  men  by  letting  the  difierence,  and  add 
one  fiurthing  per  hour  to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  at 
the  same  time  cameto  the  resolution  of  discontinuing 
the  yearly  agreement,  and,  consequently,  gave  the 
three  months'  notice  to  expire  in  April.  They  in- 
vited a  confinience  with  ^e  delegates  firom  the  jour- 
neymen; but  they  refused  to  meet  in  conference. 

This  year  the  masters  have  formed  a  Natbnal 
Assoeiation,  and  have  agreed  to  act  as  a  body  in  all 
their  relations  with  the  Operatives*  Association,  and 
to  meet  combination  by  combination.  This  was  the 
8t$p  to  be  taken  wi^  efEeot,  and  with  any  prospect 


of  making  a  settlement  of  the  matters  in  diapate. 
Whenever  any  alteration  was  wanted  by  the  masters 
in  the  time  of  a  garment,  the  reply  of  the  local  societj 
of  the  Operatives'  Association  was  always  that  they 
could  not  act  of  themsdves,  but  must  refer  the  matter 
to  head-quarters;  but  the  society  never  hesitated  to 
make  any  demand  of  the  masters  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility. 

The  masters  by  their  recent  action  have  taken 
the  joumeymea  by  supiise,  for,  judging  by  former 
results,  they  were  not  pnpated  for  the  dedsive  step 
of  the  masters  in  forming  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  their  interests;  thus  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  the  joumeymen'ff  book. 

On  a  given  day  the  whole  body  of  masters  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  which  comprised  all  the 
leadii^  tradeSi  cfesed  their  workshops. 

The  following  statement,  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  tiie  menben  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master- Tailors  of  Scotland, 
places  the  conduct  of  the  masters  clearly  before  the 
trade,  and  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of 
their  policy  towards  the  Operatives'  Assodatioo. 

Mr.  William  Purves,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Association,  presided,  and  called  upon  Mr.  John 
Stewart  (Vice-President  of  the  Natioaal  Master- 
Tailors*  Association  of  Scotland)  to  read  the  state- 
ment, which  he  remarked  had  been  carefUly  prepared 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Aesociaition. 

Mr.  Stewart  proceeded  to  read  the  statement  in 
question,  which  was  in  the  following  terms:— '^1° 
view  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
executive  of  the  Operatives'  Association,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Master-Tailors*  Associa- 
tion have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  you  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  their  views  of  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  between  the  Masters'  Association 
and  the  Operatives'  Union.     The  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent lock-out  is  the  refusal  of  the  operatives'  execn- 
tive  to  meet  with  us,  and  discuss  the  question  of 
written  agreements,  which,  in  their  present  form, 
and  lapsing  at  the  present  dates,  the  masters  feel  to 
be  altogether  one-sided  and  unfidr.    The  NationsJ 
Masters'  Association  was  most  anxious  to  prevent  ft 
rupture  with  the  Operatives'  Union,  and  though  thef 
were  pledged  to  support  any  branch  which  mig^^  ^ 
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Struck  on  this  quafltioo,  yet  wlien  the  Dundee  branch 
was  struck,  they  dehgfed  falfilUng  their  proouse  till 
they  disooveiedy  irom  the  letters  of  the  JNatiooal 
Operatiyes'  Asaociatioo,  that  they  were  detenmned 
to  make  no  oonoesnons  on  the  question.    The  cause 
of  the  ma4t«»*  hesitation  was  the  fact  that  the 
Dundee  OperatiTss'  Association  did  not  belong  to  the 
National  AssociatJop,  and  they  were  loth  to  impute  to 
the  latter  the  sentiments  of  the  Dundee  Association, 
till  they  had  positiTe  eTidence  of  their  determination 
to  insist  on  the  same  terms.    Written  agreements 
are  a  new  thing  in  cor  trade;  and,  in  jBdinbuji^gh  at 
least,  wese   unheard  of  till  last  spring,  when  the 
present  sigpceement  was  thrust   upcMi  the  masters, 
and    that   without    consulting    them.    Lapsing   at 
the   present    date,  they  are  felt  to  be  a  species 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  workmen^s  society. 
The  masters  have  no  objection  to  written  agree- 
ments in  the  abstract,  and  have  always  .been  willing 
to  mske   am   arrangement  which   shall   terminate 
at  a  period  which  is  equally  fair  to  both  masters 
and  men;  and  it  was  to  effect  a  compromise  on  the 
date  of  lapsing  that  they  requested,  twice  over,  a 
conference  with  the  men's  executive.    This,  how- 
erer,  the  workmen's  secretary  saw  fit  to  refuse  in  a 
reary  offimsive  manner.     One  of  their  office-bearers 
thought  fit  to  state  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  workmen, 
^^  that  the  nmsters  would  not  consider  the  agreement 
humiliating  had  they  not  had  something. in  the  back- 
ground.'   This  assumption  that  we  had  <  sometbiug 
in  the  background,'  is  utterly  and  entirely  inoorreet. 
We  had  nothing  whateyer  in  the  background.    He 
also  made  allusion  to  a  new  log  which,  he  stated,  was 
to  be  introduced  on  the  22nd  of  July,  without  any 
intention  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  workmen.   To 
this  statement,  also,  we  give  the  flattest  oontnidiation. 
He  also  further  stated  that  the  prescantlog  was  the  one 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  masters  and  men  six 
years  ago,  4he  true  state  of  the  matter  being  that  the 
^^tthnioatiog  objections  to  its  continuance  are  the  alte- 
<fttious.in  it  upon  the  ori^nal  kg,  whiob  were  made 
by  the  Qnsn  themselves,  and  thrust  upon  us  a  yotf 
ago  without  any  oonfer^oe  whateyer.    He  stated, 
mozeover,  that  the  new  Iqg  wbieh  is  beiog  prepured 
^7  ^  maaten  will  be  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on 
Ae  men^s  wages,  although  it  w«s  to  be  a  nominal 


increase  per  hour.  This  statement  js  the  purest  in- 
vention; and  is  only  an  additional  instance  of  tiie 
gross  inaocuxacy  displayed  by  this  official  of  the 
workmen.  The  facts  as  to  a  new  log  are  these :  In 
the  e3Q)ectation  of  a  conference  with  the  workmen,  it 
had  been  deemed  right  to  revise  the  log  so  as  to 
remove  its  most  objectionable  filatures,  many  of  which 
were  thrust  upon  the  masters  without  their  consent. 
With  this  view  the  National  Masters'  Association 
had  appointed  a  Log  Conunittee  to  go  over  the 
time  statement,  and  make  such  recommendations 
of  amendments  as  appeared  to  be  necessazy.  This 
committee  have  not  yet  completed  their  labours. 
Only  the  first  proof-aheets  of  their  reoonunendationa 
have  to-day  been  reoeiv;ed.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly 
fiUse  on  the  part  of  the  workmen's  secretary  to  say 
.that  he  had  gone  over  it,  for  if  he  had,  he  must  have 
gone  over  what  had  no  existence.  It  was  also  our 
intentiont  before  introduoing  these  reoommflpdatiens 
to  our  time-log — and  it  is  still  our  intention,  if  the 
workmen  come  to  terms — ^to  give  the  operatives  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the  subject  before 
introducing  any  change.  We  make  the  broad  de- 
claration that  we  had  nothing  in  the  background, 
not  because  there  are  not  other  subjects  which  re- 
quire consideration  and  amendmeint,  but  because 
there  is  no  change  which  we  mean  to  |MK)pose  which 
we  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  willing  to  go  over 
in  conference  with  the  men,  and  we  have  no  pro- 
posal to  make  which  would  be  the  meand  of  reducing 
the  wages  of  the  workmen  on  the  average. — On 
behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Master-Tailors'  Association  of  Scotland,  Henry  Wat- 
son, President;  John  Harrison,  Hon.  Sec." 

The  Chairman  aabed  if  the  statement  which  had 
just  been  read.met  witii  the  Approval  of  the  Associa- 
ti(m.    (Applause.) 

The  statement  was  unanimonsly  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison  (Hon.  Sec.)  announced  that,  with 
Ibe.exoeptian  of  Dundee,  all  the  branches  were  tho- 
roiigbly  united,  diere  being  only  one  defection  in 
Glasgow,  and  two  in  Paisley. 

The  Association  contemplates  forming  a  sick  and 
burial  society  in  connexion  with  the  "call  house" 
opened  at  GHaogow,  "  b^nd  all  reach  of  strike  or 
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trade  eanUngendes."  First-clam  worktnea  will  have 
constant  employment,  and  will  be  able  to  earn  from 
808.  to  508.  per  week,  according  to  ability  and 
application. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Operatives' Association  carries  out  its  edicts,  we  may 
mention  a  case  communicated  to  us  by  one  of  the 
principal  houses  in  Glasgow,  A  paper  was  brought 
in  the  shop  by  one  of  the  employia  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Association,  widi  a  peremptoxy  command, 
"  Sign  that**  On  one  of  the  principals  perusing  it, 
he  stated  that  he  could  not,  as  a  member  of  the 
Masters'  Association,  sign  it  on  his  own  responmbi- 
lity.  The  bearer  of  the  paper  turned  on  his  heels 
and  left  the  shop.  Soon  after  the  master  had  occa- 
sion to  go  t6  the  workshop,  and  to  his  surprise  found 
it  empty.  On  seeking  an  explanation  from  his  prin- 
cipal cutter,  he  leamt  that  on  his  refusing  to  sign  the 
paper  submitted  to  him,  the  bearer  went  to  the  shop 
and  drew  all  the  men  away  from  it. 


CItr  tf circttc  lilr|ioje(itors« 

"A  gatherer  and  diiiRMer  of  other  men*i  ttaflr.**^  WoUom* 


TO  TEC  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

DxAB  Sir, 

When  I  received  my  copy  for  this  month  of  your 
ever-welcome  Gazette  of  Fashion,  I  was  amused  and 
somewhat  gratified,  to  recognize  the  features  of  a 
very  old  friendj  in  the  pattern  in  diagram  of  the 
"Edinburgh"  morning-coat,  registered  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Wilson,  of  Liverpool. 

I  looked  up  some  old  patterns  'of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  send  you  the  result  of  my  search. 

No.  1  is  my  own.  No.  2  was  sent  me  by  a  friend 
in  London,  and,  when  the  stuff  would  allow,  was  the 
more  stylish  garment  of  the  two. 

No.  1,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  all  but  a  fao  sbmU 
of  the  registered  garment;  the  only  difference  in 
mating  up,  being  that  mine  vras  generally  made  up 
without  plaits,  and  had  a  back-seam  with  a  vent  at 
the  bottom  of  it 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

''  A  Cohstant  Reader." 


As  r^ards  No.  2,  you  are  welceme  to  make  what 
use  you  think  proper  of  it.  My  friend  is  long  since 
dead,  and  as  he  considered  his  pattern  merely  as  a 
modification  of  mine,  which  he  had  taken  away  with 
him  when  he  went  to  London,  I  therefore  feel  st  per- 
fect liberty  to  say,  '<  Publish  it  and  weloome,  if  jon 
think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  magazine." 

The  person  for  whom  this  pattern  was  drafted,  was 
a  smart  little  man  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  heigbt, 
and  17  j  breast-measure.  You  can  make  it  up  with 
plaits  or  without.  Made  up  in  plain  mixtures,  or  in 
small  indistinct  checks,  I  used  to  admire  the  style 
very  much,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  as 
suitable  for  this  season*s  large  distinct  cheeks. 


AUXILIARY  AND  RESERVE   FORCES. 
Dress  of  Ofhcers. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Office: — "All  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  and 
Reserve  Forces  (except  those  of  the  mounted  ser- 
vices), who  wear  the  waist-belt  over  the  tunic,  wiD 
.keep  their  swords  hooked  up  at  Levees  and  Drawing- 


rooms. 
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STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EVIL  INFLUENCE. 

Strikes,  like  endemic  diseases,  would  appear  to  be 
fostered  by  certain  circumstances  favourable  to  their 
development,  and  to  be  alike  incidental  to  particular 
seasons,  which  encourage  their  baneful  progress. 
Here,  unfortunately,  the  simile  ends;  ibr,  although 
professional  skill  and  sanitary  measures  may  cheek 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  lessen  its  prejadicial 
effect  on  the  locality,  we  have  not  as  yet  become 
acquainted  with  any  remedy  for  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  strikes,  nor  for  mitigating  their  mis- 
chievous influence  upon  society. 

They  come  upon  us  with  little  or  no  warning,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  plans  being  formed  to  counteract 
their  organisation,  or  the  mischief  they  produce;  and 
they  are  so  timed,  as  to  take  effect  when  we  are  the 
least  able  to  ward  off  their  action. 

Formerly,  strikes  were  supposed  to  arise  tcm 
special  grievances,  bearing  upon  a  certain  bodjof 
operatives;  and  the  evils  arising  fix>m  Uiem  were oo&- 
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fined  to  the  particular  locality  where  the  caaae  for 
ocmplaint  existed.  Apart  from  the  sympathy  which 
might  Daturallj  be  felt  by  masters  and  men  in  the 
same  line  of  basinefls  in  other  parts  of  the  countryy 
in  the  misnndergfamding  between  the  two  parties,  the 
e£feet  of  the  strike  had  no  inflaence  beyond  its  own 
small  circle. 

Within  these  last  few  years,  strikep  hare  assumed 
80  difSareni  a  character,  and  owing  to  the  systematic 
arrangements  now  organized,  exercise  such  a  wide- 
spread influence  throughout  the  whole  country,  that 
the  settlement  of  any  matter  in  dispute  no  longer 
depends  upon  a  good  understanding  come  to  by  the 
two  parties  immediately  interested  in  an  amicable  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  dispute,  but  is  made  a  subject 
for  the  deliberation  of  a  ruling  body,  which  imposes 
its  decision  upon  the  two  parties  engaged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  strikes,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, are  unjustifiable,  as  a  measure  of  repres- 
sion by  a  body  of  operatiyes  on  their  employers.    K 
a  m^echanic  feel  himself  personally  aggrieved,  by  an 
act  or  order  of  his  employer,  or  should  object  to  con- 
form to  any  rules  which  the  latter  may  have  thought 
proper  to  make  in  the  conducting  of  his  business,  the 
operative  should  have  the  option  of  exercising  his 
own  judgment  and  conrenience  as  to  the  steps  he 
may  take,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  his  em- 
ployer in  the  event  of  the  grievance  of  which  he  may 
haTC  to  complain,  not  being  remedied  to  his  satisfac- 
tion.    By  the  same  reasoning,  an  employer  should 
be  free  to  make  whatever  arrangement  he  may  con- 
sider desirable,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
bringing  down  upon  his  head  the  weight  of  a  censure 
from  a  body  of  men  assuming  to  themselves  the  right 
to  determine  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  his  acts. 
If  they  are  oppressive  in  their  effect,  and  militate 
against  the  proper  comfort  of  those  he  employs,  he 
will  soon  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  th^  character,  by 
finding  his  interest  suffer  from  their  operation. 

In  cases  of  difference  between  two  parties,  matters 
may  often  be  more  amicably  settled  by  referring  the 
question  to  a  third  person,  who,  tiddng  a  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  subject,  and  being  firee  from  the 
feeling  which  influences  the  two  disputants,  detects 
the  weaker  points.  By  management  he  smoothes  the 
miBed  ftathen,  and  arranges  matters  to  the  mutual 


satisfiiction  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  good  ser- 
vice on  their  behalf. 

Mechanics  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  value  as  workmen;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  skilled  operative  may  thoroughly  estimate  his  worth 
as  such,  and  know  what  he  is  justified  to  expect 
as  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour.  If  he  excel  in 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  his  ability  will  ensure 
proportionate  wages,  as  excellence  in  work  will  always 
find  a  market  where  it  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  such  a  man  to  place 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mechanics  who  are 
merely  possessed  of  a  sufiicient  amount  of  intelli- 
gence to  enable  them  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to 
them  as  a  task,  or  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  exchange  for  their  labour. 
It  would  be  equally  unjust  towards  him,  to  pay  those 
men  the  same  as  he  had  received  for  his  superior 
workmanship. 

So  long  as  emulation  in  trade  is  encouraged, 
and  a  stimulus  given  to  a  workman  to  exercise  the 
abilities  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  him,  there 
will  always  be  a  class  of  operatives  who  can  command 
a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  the  general  body;  and 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  work,  it  would 
be  an  economy  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  give 
it,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  recommend  itself  and  con- 
duce to  their  reputation.  A  combination,  therefore, 
to  force  wages  up  to  an  unwarranted  point,  without 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  is  palpably  an 
injustice. 

Employers  are  bound,  in  common  honesty  to  their 
journeymen,  to  frame  a  "  time-log  "  on  a  basis  which 
will  ensure  their  receiving  a  just  remunexation  for 
their  labour;  and  in  fixing  the  price  per  hour,  and  the 
time  for  the  several  details,  they  should  take  the 
average  capacity  of  the  operatives  into  consideration. 
In  self-defence  employers  are  driven  into  establishing 
a  league  among  themselves  to  resist  unfair  exactions 
from  them  by  the  journeymen,  and  to  secure  them- 
selves by  a  combined  action  from  the  inconvenience 
of  being  subjected  to  periodical  disturbances  in  their 
business.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  they  should  have 
the  same  privilege  in  this  respect  as  asserted  by  the 
journeymen,  especially  when  their  action  is  forced 
upon  them,  and  not  of  their  own  seeking. 
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It  must  equallj  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  one  much  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  tends  to  alienate  the  good  feeling 
inrhich  should  exist,  and  did  exist  at  one  time,  be- 
tween masters  and  their  journeymen,  and  to  destroy 
that  sympathy  which  the  former  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  feel  towards  the  latter. 

One  would  think  that  the  misery  and  privations 
which  strikes  involve  on  those  who  take  part  in  them, 
as  well  as  on  their  families,  would  act  as  a  warning 
against  a  recourse  to  such  expedients;  and  the  more 
especially  as,  even  should  the  end  be  gained,  the 
sacrifice  at  which  it  has  been  won,  is  certain  to  out- 
weigh any  pecuniary  benefit  which  may  follow. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  so  much  a  consideration 
as  it  deserves,  and  its  importance  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  bad  feeling  which  is  unfortunately  engendered,  by 
distorting  the  merits  or  ground  of  complaint. 


THE  LATE  IMPORTANT  TRIAL  AT 

GLASGOW. 


Our  correspondent,  ^'A  Master -Tailor,"  whose 
letter  we  published  in  the  March  number  of  our 
work,  will  perhaps,  as  well  as  others  of  our  readers, 
feel  some  little  curiosity  as  to  the  total  cost  of  this 
trial.  We  have  not  ascertained  the  whole  amount 
of  costs  on  both  sides,  but  are  informed  that  the 
defendant  had  to  pay,  and  hcu  paid,  £1200;  or 
£1000  beyond  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  by 
the  court. 

So  heavy  a  penalty  should  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  for  the  future  associations  resorting  to  t^e 
obnoxious  plan  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action. 

As  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with 
the  "  liberty  of  the  subject,"  a  solicitor  lately  applied 
to  Mr.  Newton,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  magistrates, 
on  behalf  of  the  master-tailors  of  Scotland  and  Bel- 
fast, for  a  warrant  against  certain  persons  who  had 
assaulted  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  a  znaster- tailor 
in  London,  who  had  been  appointed  to  get  work 
done  for  them.  The  boy  was  iaking  some  clothes 
home,  and  a  coat  was  taken  from  him.  The  magis- 
trate said :  '^  If  the  coat  was  taken  from  the  boy,  it 


would  amount  to  stealing,  and  the  offender  might 
be  at  oilbe  given  into  .the  oostody  of  the  polioe 
without  a  warrant."  The  solicitor  asked  for  a  war* 
rant,  as  the  police  mig^t  hesitate  to  take  the  chaige 
if  they  met  him.  The  priocipaL  ol^eot  in  asking  for 
a  warrant  was,  to  show  the  parties  who  were  acting 
illegally,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  thnaten 
or  intimidate  other  workmen  with  impunity.  The 
magistrate  thought  the  beet  cooi^e  would  be  for  a 
summons  for  the  aaiouU  to  be  taken  oat|  and  Ihen  if 
ulterior  proceedings  werefound  neoeaiazy,  that  matter 
oould  be  taken  inU>  eonsideralion.  The  solicitor 
acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  asked  for  an  aasanlt  war- 
rant, as  the  man  had  giv<»i  a  &]fle  addsess.  Tbe 
warrant  was  granted;  but  we  learn  that  the  ddia- 
quent  is  "  oanspkuaus  hy  kia  o&sencs.*' 


EVENINGnDBESS. 

Agreeably  with  our  usual  custom,  we  this  mcmth 
issue  a  plate  illustrating  the  present  style  of  evsniog- 
dress,  and  extract  firom  the  new  issue  of  our  haif- 
yearly  work,  the  <<  Report  of  Fashion,''  for  the 
present  season,  the  following  details  as  to  style  and 
making  up.  The  figures  mentioned  in  the  descnp- 
tion  refer  to  the  illustrations  on  the  plate  and  the 
sheet  .of  patterns  in  diagram  belonging  to  the  ^'Beport 
of  Fashion." 

'*  We  have  illustrated,  on  figures  2  and  16,  two  dis* 
tinct  styles  of  dress-coats,  both  of  which  are  worn,  but 
each  one  is  distinguished  by  some  particular  feature 
which  adapts  it  more  than  the  other  for  a  certain  cIms 
of  men,  or  for  certain  figuree.  That  shown  on  figures 
2  and  5— representing  the  firont  and  back  views  of 
the  same  style^ — is  unquestionably  the  smarter,  and  the 
better  suited  for  young  and  well-^bessing 'V^-  ^^ 
has  steadily  worked  its  way  into  &vour  by  theel^gsa<s^ 
and  lightness  of  its  appearance.  There  is  a  teadeofij 
to  shorten  the  length  of  waist,  although,  perbap9i  i^ot 
to  any  very  great  extent,  in  dresiMMats.  Theefofit  is 
decidedly  better,  as  the  eoat  sits  ficeer  on  th$  ^^ 
and  in  to  the  body,  if  cut  to. a  proportionate  Isogtb 
to  the  height, and  mjike  of  th9  %IP^ 

<'The  two  stories  of  oeat  wre  Alike  ia  the  JihiN^**^ 
Ie(«th  of  the  back.    The  ahttt  israthtr.iIifirterJfasP 
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latelj  worn,  btet  cut  to  a  moderate  %vidtli  at  top  and 

bottom.   The  attap  ia  oaarow.    The  ftont^ge  of  the 

skirt  ia  cat  with  a  rotitid,  which  is  drawn  in  and 

pressed  back  on  to  the  centre  for  the  lound  of  the 

seat.     The  strap,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend 

itself  in  point  of  besntj,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 

the  top  of  the  skirt  cat  to  terminate  in  a  point  at  front. 

It  will  be]  neoeasar J  in  that  case  to  cat  the  forepart 

longer  at  fhmt;  aa  the  top  of  the  skirt  will  be  lowered 

to  the  bottom  of  the  strap.     The  front  of  the  skirt  can 

be  nmoded  at  top,  or  cat  with  an  angle.    The  roll  to 

the  fbiepavt  of  the  style  illaatrated  on  figure  2  is 

moderately  broad  at  the  centre,  and  is  carried  down 

to  the  very  bottom  of  the  front- edge,  terminating  in 

a  gractfiil  oorve.    The  oollar  is  low  in  the  stand,  bat 

a  trifle  broader  in  the  fklt.     As  the  front  of  the  coat 

is  intended  to  be  worn  alitajs  in  one  form,  the 

sewing-on  edge  of  the  collar  is  cat  with  some  roand, 

and  the  crease-edge  short.     The  bottom-edge  mast 

be  stretohed  a  little  at  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  bat 

kept  tight  at  front.     The  sleeves  of  both  styles  of 

coat  are  still  cut  easy  to  the  arm,  and  moderately 

wide*  at  the  hand.     They  toe  made  ap  with  a  cuflF/ 

yatying  firom  S^  to  4  inches  in  depth,  with  two 

buttons  and  holes  in  it.    The  comers  are  rounded  off 

at  the  bottom.   . 

*^  With  ibe  ordinaiy  lapel,  the  turn  is  bold,  but  not 
reaching  so  low,  and  made  up  so  as  to  admit  of  one 
or  two  buttons  being  fastened,  if  required.  The  lapel 
18  cut  to  a  medium  width,  slightly  hollowed  on  the 
sewing-on  edge,  and  with  a  round  on  the  other  edge. 
It  has  fiTe  holes  marked  up,  but  the  top  and  bottom 
ones  are  blind,  or  the  top  left  open  for  the  stem  of  a 
flower.  The  collar  is  low,  but  deeper  in  the  fall, 
and  made  with  a  'frock-end,'  not  so  wide  as  the 
top  of  the  lapel,  and  to  show  but  little  light;  or  with 
the  old-fashioned  step-end,  with  a  moderate  point, 
and  rather  narrow  at  front 

"  Blaek  is  generally  worn  with  a  velvet  collar,  or 
with  the  collar  and  roll  faced  with  black  silk,  plain, 
harathea,  or  ribbed.  The  silk  facing  is  not  carried 
heyond  the  I^pel-seam.  The  skirts  are  lined  through- 
out with  plain  black  serge,  or  with  satin.  The  edges 
we  turned  in  and  stitched  narrow,  or  trimmed  with 
a  cord  or  a  narrow  mlh  braid,  sewn  on  flat.  Fancy 
Mlk  buttons,  slightly  domed,  and  of  a  medium  size. 


-^e^ 


are  much  worn.     They  give  a  nice  relief  to  the 
coat. 

"  It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  dress- waist- 
coats shall  be  made  with  or  without  a  collar;  both 
are  patronized  accordingly  as  they  are  best  suited  to 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made.  As  white  quilt- 
ing is  in  favour  for  evening-Klress,  without  a  oollar 
is  preferable,  as  this  form  is  better  adapted  for  the 
ordeal  of  the  laundress.  They  are  cut  to  oorrospond 
with  the  length  of  the  lapel  of  the  coat,  very  open 
at  front,  and  with  only  three  buttons  and  holes.  The 
fVont-edge  is  cut  off  a  little  at  bottom  f^om  below  the 
lower  hole.  When  worn  with  a  rolling  collar,  it  is 
moderate  in  width,  and  without  much  round  to  the 
edge  of  the  forepart.  It  is  made  to  open  low.  White 
quilting,  small  diamond,  welted,  or  with  aemall  oheck, 
is  much  in  &vour,  with  covered  buttons.  Black  caasi- 
mere,  with  embroidery,  braids,  and  bugles  intermixed, 
in  neat  patterns  and  rows,  is  equally  worn.  Plain 
black  cassimere  with  a  narrow  braid,  or  two  tracing- 
braids  on  the  edges,  and  with  a  crow's-foot  formed 
at  the  corners  at  fVont,  with  jewelled  or  stone  but- 
tons, is  preferred  by  some  gentlemen.  Sometimes 
the  roll  is  fkced  with  black  silk,  which  forms  a  plea- 
sing relief.  Under-waistcoats  of  white  quilting,  or 
corded  silk  of  a  light  colour,  are  being  attempted  by 
a  few  houaes. 

''  We  have  but  little  change  to  notice  in  the  shape  or 
style  of  evening-dress  trousers.  They  are  cut  to  fall 
easily  on  the  boot,  and  as  shown  on  the  pattern  in 
diagram,  the  top-side  is  made  to  spring  out  a  little 
on  the  instep.  They  are  moderately  easy  in  the  leg 
and  body,  and  not  shaped  at  the  knee  or  calf.  They 
are  made  without  waistbands,  have  fly-fronts,  and 
pockets,  with  the  openings  either  in  the  side-seam 
or  across  the  top,  without  a  welt,  merely  a  plain 
opening.  The  bottoms  are  usually  faced  with  the 
same  material,  or  with  a  firm  but  thin  black  canvas. 
A  narrow  black  silk  braid  sewn  down  the  side-seams 
gives  a  pretty  finish  to  dress-trousers,  and  harmonizes 
with  the  edgee  of  the  coat  when  trimmed  with  braid. 
Black  single  doeskin,  and  some  of  the  elastic  makes  of 
fancy  coatings  in  diagonals  and  narrow  stripes,  are 
much  patronized." 
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MOENING-DRESS. 


F£OCK-OOATS. 

The  two  figures  on  another  of  our  plates,  repre- 
sent the  most  fashionable  styles  of  firock-coat,  which 
will  take  the  lead  during  the  ensuing  season.  The 
waist  is  reduced  in  length  since  we  last  reported,  but 
the  skirt  is  now  worn  longer,  and  with  a  little  more 
compass.  The  lapel  is  of  a  medium  width,  with  five 
holes  marked  up.  The  turn  to  the  fi:x)nt  of  the  fore- 
part is  long,  and  n\oderate  in  width.  There  ik  but 
a  small  lighf  between  the  collar  and  top  of  lapel. 
The  sleeve  is  of  the  same  size  and  style  as  worn  for 
dress,  but  some  trades  only  have  one  button  and  hole 
in  the  cuff.  The  comers  are  rounded  off.  The  collar 
is  low,  and  well  sloped  off  at  front,  with  a  square  end. 
The  skirt,  as  represented  on  the  second  figure,  is 
intended  to  show  the  difference  between  a  fix>ck-coat 
which  is  made  to  be  worn  open,  and  one,  as  illustrated 
on  one  of  the  figures  on  the  third  plate,  which  is  to 
be  always  worn  buttoned.  On  this  plate  the  front- 
edge  of  the  skirt  is  cut  away  at  the  bottom  to  give 
it  a  light  appearance;  the  forepart  is  also  cut  smaller 
to  the  measure  at  the  waist.  Side-edges  are  no  longer 
worn.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and  stitched.  Fancy 
buttons  are  much  in  fitvour.  Blue  continues  to  be  a 
leading  colour  in  the  new  patterns  in  fancy  coatings, 
which  is  the  leading  article  for  the  season.  We  notice 
some  smart  colours  in  these  makes,  which  will  have 
a  run.  Silk  breast-facings  are  patronized,  but  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  lapel-seam.  Black,  in  fancy 
coatings,  is  in  request. 

The  style  of  coat  shown  on  the  second  figure  on 
the  third  plate  is  i^ways  more  or  less  worn  during 
the  summer,  but  invariably  buttoned  up  as  repre- 
sented on  the  plate.  The  different  details  are  the 
same  as  we  have  just  described,  with  the  exception 
that  the  forepart  must  be  cut  much  easier  at  the 
waist-seam,  and  three  inches  added  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  front-edge  of  the  skirt  beyond  the  necessary 
increase  in  size  at  top.  It  is  usual  to  make  these 
coats  of  an  elastic  article,  and  of  a  light  colour,  as 
grey,  drab,  or  of  a  clean  medium  mixture.  A  pat- 
tern, as  a  rib  or  diagonal  stripe,  is  not  an  objection, 
but  rather  selected  for  its  character.  The  edges  are 
always  stitched  narrow.  Sometimes  the  collar  and 
cuffs  are  faced  with  silk  to  match,  as  well  as  the 
breast-facings.  On  a  well-dressing  and  /air  man, 
these  coats  have  an  excellent  effect,  when  the  trousers 
are  in  keeping. 


SUMMER    OVEE-COATS. 


A  light  or  intermediate  Over-coat  ibr  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  or  to  wear  over  a  dress-coat,  is 
an  indispensable  article  of  a  gentleman's  outfit.  The 
Chesterfield  form,  which  we  have  represented  on  the 
first  figure  on  the  plate  with  the  lUiistration  of  a 
light-coloured  frock-coat,  is  the  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  single-breasted,  with  four  holes  and 
buttons  at  front,  and  a  small  lapel  only,  rounded  at 
top.  It  is  cut  easy  to  the  body,  has  a  back-seam, 
and  is  a  little  hollowed  in  to  Uie  figure.  Medium 
sleeve,  plain.  The  pockets  are  at  front,  across  the 
skirts,  without  fiaps.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
stitched  narrow,  or  bound  with  Prussian  binding. 
Light  mixtures  in  Melton  and  Tweed  are  worn,  with 
silk  facings  to  the  back  of  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
down  the  firont.  Sometimes  the  collar  is  &ced  with 
silk.  We  notice  some  smart  shades  of  brown  Melton, 
which  are  well  suited  tor  this  form  of  Over-coat 


DBSCEIPTION    OP  THE   PATTEBNS  IN 

DIAGEAM. 
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Diagrams  1,  4,  7,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
style  of  morning-coat  referred  to  by  our  corre- 
spondent, ''A  Constant  Header,"  in  his  communi- 
cation, as  the  No.  2.  No.  1  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  counterpart  of  the  pattern  we  published 
last  month,  we  have  not  considered  it  necesssiy  to 
give  it. 

The  back  (diagram  7)  presents  no  difierence  in 
shape  to  the  average  run  of  coat-backs;  the  feature 
of  the  style  is  essentially  in  the  forepart  (diagram  1) 
and  the  side-body  (diagram  4).  When  closed,  there 
will  be  but  the  seam  under  the  arm  visible,  just  as 
we  find  in  almost  every  coat  now;  as  the  flap  of  the 
outside  breast-pocket  covers  the  seam  from  3^  to  9^ 
on  diagram  4.  A  short  length  of  seam  would  be 
seen  at  front  of  the  flap,  reac&ng  down  to  the  top  ot 
the  bwer  flap  in  the  skirt,  which  is  cut  on  to  the 
side-body.  The  edges  from  ^  to  12^,  and  from  9i 
to  a  point  opposite  to  this  latter  quantity,  will,  m 
making  up,  be  closed  from  12^  on  the  forepart  to 
13|,  and  from  5  J  on  the  line  drawn  at  14|  from  0, 
to  5^  on  the  line  drawn  at  20f  down. 

Diagrams  2,  3,  5,  8,  9,  and  13,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  prevail! Dg  style  of  dress-coat,  for  dinner,  or  for 
gentlemen  for  whose  make  or  age  the  rolUng  collar 
would  not  be  consistent.  The  lapel  (diagram  2)  is 
moderate  in  width,  and  cut  with  a  hollow  at  the 
sewing-on  edge,  so  as  to  give  more  freedom  on  the 
outer  edge.  The  collar  (diagram  9)  is  drafted  wiA 
the  old*fashioned  end,  as  some  trades  are  introduoiog 
this  style. 

Diagrams  6  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of  a  dress- 
waistcoat,  without  a  collar,  and  to  open  very  low. 

Diagram  12,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  evening- 
dress  trousers. 
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DSIFORM  OF  DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS  OP 
COUNTIES. 
As  the  official  dress  worn  by  gentlemen  ttppointed 
to  the  honoanble  office  of  depnty-lieatenants  is  of 
that  charscter  which  comes  irilhin  the  scope  of  any 
tailor,  possessing  saOicietit  judgment  and  taste  to 
jmtify  him  in  tudertoking  the  execution  of  an  order 
of  this  description ;  we  hare  selected  it  for  illustration 
on  one  of  the  plates  iaaucd  with  the  present  namber 
of  our  monthly  publication,  so  that  our  patrons  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  preseoling  a  representation 
of  the  dress  to  any  of  their  customers. 

Our  artist  has  rendered  the  sereral  details  which 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  a  drawing  itlus- 
trating  any  official  costume  in  his  usually  happy 
style,  with  one  unfortunate  exception,  which,  al- 
though it  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  majority  of 
onr  readers,  we  consider  it  bat  just  on  our  part  to 
notice;  as  our  desire  is  at  all  times  to  issue  represen- 
^flaotm  of  dress  which  may  be  relied  npon  for  cor- 
i*ctnen  of  detail.    The  point  to  which  we  allude  is 


the  iutroduction  of  a  back-skirt  separately  to  the 
forepart-skiiL 

In  order  that  our  illustration  may  he  Complete, 
and  conreya  perfect  representation  of  this  piuticular 
dress,  we  hare  had  it  coloured,  and  trust  that  it  may 
be  accepted  by  our  readers  as  a  proof  of  our  desire 
at  all  times  to  study  their  interest,  and  uphold  the 
(^aracter  of  our  work. 

We  nnnez  the  following  particulars  of  the  several 
detuls  of  the  dresa: — ■ 

Scarlet  coatee,  doable-breasted,  with  ten  frosted 
iiWer  buttons  by  pain  on  each  breast;  the  distance 
between  the  two  rows,  2^  inches  at  top,  and  Z^ 
at  bottom.  Blue  cloth  Prussian  collar,  embroidered 
all  round  in  silver.  Blue  cloth  cufis,  embroidered 
round.  Plun  Scarlet  pointed  ilsps  at  top  of  skirts. 
Embroidered  skirt  ornaments,  varying  according  to 
the  part  of  the  kingdom — a  rose  for  England,  a 
thistle  for  Scotland,  and  a  shamrock  for  Ireland. 
White  Kerseymere  turnbacks  and  akirt-lining.  Body 
lined  with  drab  uUc 
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hat,  black  beayer  or  Bilk,  with  white  and 
.     Silver  loop,  button  and  endc.     Black 
laand  lace. 
Mulettes,  with  gold  ornament*. 

silk  saah,  with  bullion  ends, 
idle  to  Bword,  bUck  Bcabbard,  and  gtit 

Gold  Bword  knot, 
r-belt,  with  bine  cloth  frog, 
th  tionserB,  with  broad  ailver  laoe  down 
una;  or  white  drill  from  Maj  to  October. 


[.lEOTENANT  OF  THE  COUNTT. 

lial  dress  foraLoid-lieatenant  of  a  connty 
me  napeata  to  that  of  a  dqmtf -lieutenant, 
iderj  on  the  cufi^  ia  deeper,  extending  on 
Tes,  and  there  are  embroidered  pointed 
be  sleeves,  with  three  email  battons.  The 
)B  to  the  skirts  are  deeper,  and  are  em- 


ir  «Dd  ditpoMF  of  otber  idsd'i  itnlT.'—iroMM. 
CDITOB   or   THE  "QAZETTE  OF   FASHIOK." 

Sn, 

itemational  Exhibitions  were  first  moetad 
intrj,  the  idea  met  with  a  considersible 

sympathj,  aa  it  was  thoaght  that  tbvf 
rodnctive  of  much  benefit  to  the  nMchanio 

the  communis,  hy  affording  them  an 
■  of  witnesBing  the  prodnctiona  of  other 
nd  of  seeing  for  themselvea  in  what  teipeet 
;  class  abroad  was  anperior  or  infericc  to 

no  doubt  but  that  there  was  much  pro- 
supposition,  and  that  anch  a  result  might 
be  looked  for.  Judging,  however,  of  tba 
I  our  own  trade,  I  cannot  discover  any 
QB  of  this  beneficial  infiumce,  nor  have  we 
Je  proof  of  the  improvement  whiiA  we 
expected  in  the  handwork  of  joumejmen- 

be  unfair  on  my  part  to  ignore  ^e  &ct 
Exhibition  of  1851 — the  piones  to  iti 
able  imitators—there  were  some  specuneoi 


of  workmanship  which  reflected  the  hi^wst  credit  aa 
the  journeymen  who  had  jnttduced  them ;  and  I  per- 
fectly remember  that  in  the  account  you  poblidicd 
in  your  monthly  magazine,  yon  drew  the  atteotioD  of 
your  readers  especially  to  some  of  the  number  for 
the  perfection  of  the  work  they  exhibited.  I  hare 
not  noticed, from  my  personal  obaervatioD,  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  work  performed  by  car  joonwj- 
men,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  so  &r  as  tulwi 
are  concerned,  the  expectatione  of  the  opdnusts  hsra 
not  been  realized.  It  is  moch  to  be  regretted,  for 
no  one  can  bat  see  how  very  inferior  the  sewing  io  a 
modem  garment  is,  compared  with  that  ezeeated  by 
the  journeymen  of  the  beginnii^  of  this  oentmy,  1 
cannot  but  think  that  something  might  be  done  to 
create  a  stimulus  in  the  journeymen,  and  induce 
them  to  exert  themaelvea,  and  endeavour  to  revive 
that  excellence  which  was  a  feature  in  the  worknuo- 
shqi  of  tiMi  predeoessoTB. 

Such  competitions  are  known  in  France,  and  pro- 
bably in  odier  fereign  eotmlries ;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  aa  a  class  should  not  set  our  shoulden 
to  the  wheel,  and  see  what  we  can  do  towacdi 
bringing  about  a  healthy  rivalry  among  the  jouroej- 
men,  and  so  improve  the  character  of  our  particolM 
trade. 

It  should  surely  bat  be  neoessary  for  a  few  of  the 
leading  London  houses— 'the  magnitude  of  wboss 
business  gives  emjJt^ment  to  a  large  nomber  of 
hands— to  take  ^e  imdative  in  this  mattia^,  and  oon 
the  preliminary  macKlnety  arranged,  the  other  det»l> 
would  jbllow  in  due  order,  and  a  satisfiu^ry  raalt 
might  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

I  am  convinced  in  aiy  own  mind  that  an  emalatioD 
once  established  among  the  journeymen  would  ba 
one  of  the  very  best  and  e&ctive  means  for  oooater- 
acting  the  evils  of  strSces.  A  dever  workaian  never 
need  be  under  the  least  appivheosion  that  be  wilt 
not  be  adequately  remonenOed  for  his  labour.  Tb« 
quali^  of  the  work  will  always  command  a  good 
return  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and  he  will  feel  hinaelf 
perfectly  independent  of  any  locality,  as  if  sot  saffi- 
ciently  paid  in  his  opinion  in  one  town,  he  baa  bat 
to  remove  to  another  to  anstHs  batter  tanas. 

The  object  shonld  be  on  ^  part  of  the  nwslan  tB 
increase  the  niunber  of  svch  men,  by  offniag  thM 
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ereij  indaccmeot  to  raiae  themselves  mbove  Hie 
generality  of  their  class.  Yoa  at  once,  hy  placing 
the  man  in  a  higher  aphere,  inculcate  in  him  a  doaire 
for  further  improTement,  not  only  to  mMotain  him- 
self in  his  DBw  positioD,  but  to  excel  among  men  of 
his  own  stamp.  - 

It  will  invariably  be  {bond  that  it  is  the  workman 
who  is  not  able  to  do  a  lair  day's  work,  or  whose 
work  will  not  get  him  employment,  who  complains 
moat  of  the  injustice  of  masters,  and  how  the  journey- 
men are  ground  down  in  their  wages  to  enrich  their 
employers.  Hia  motive  is  palpable.  If  by  a  com- 
binatloa  among  tnen  of  his  own  stondiiig^  he  can 
sacceed  in  forcing  a  higher  scale  of  wages  from  the 
muters,  it  will  «ukble  him  to  work  diorter  hours, 
Hud  yet  earn  aa  much  money  as  before,  and  so  in- 
crease his  independence  on  his  employer. 

Draw  the  better  class  of  workmen  away  from  con- 
tact with  such  men,  l«t  them  feel  that  thur  abilities 
are  appreciated  by  the  masters,  and  yon  alienate  their 
sympsthiea  with  the  canae  of  the  mass  with  which 
they  have  no  longer  any  common  interest. 

Let  me  hope  that  my  few  remarks  may  have  the 
desired  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  mast^s  to 
the  importance  of  the  movement  I  hare  suggested ; 
and  that  in  whatever  direction  the  first  step  may  be 
made,  I  trust  it  may  lead  to  further  efforts. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Beapectfnlly  yours, 


THE  LOCK-OUT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  unsatisfactory 
sUte  of  things  in  our  trade  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  Scotland,  and  endeavoored,  from  the  informa- 
tion wc  had  received  from  numeroua  friends  in  that 
<^UDtry,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  succinct  account 
of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  action  taken  by 
tiie  masters,  who,  in  self-defence,  had  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Association,  and  had  pledged  them- 
wlves  to  support  each  other  in  resisting  the  demands 
of  the  Operatives'  AasodatSon. 
As  the  details  were  fonushed  by  gentlem«i  of 
,  ^ho«  honesty  and  veradty  we  have  not  the  slightest 
^ht,  we  luid  oar  statements  before  our  patrons 


with  perfect  confidwioe,  and  a  letter  from  "A  Glas- 
gow Master,"  which  appears  in  our  present  number, 
comes  opportunely  to  substantiate  our  remarks  and 
confirm  the  correctness  of  our  report. 

We  r^ret  that  up  to  the  time  of  our  going 
to  press  we  have  not  received  any  intimation  of  any 
reconcilement  having  been  effected  between  the  two 
parties  whose  interests  are  so  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings now  being  instituted,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  masters  and  the  journeymen  as  a 
body,  have  not  yet  been  smoothed  away.  The  un- 
seasonaUe  weather  we  are  having  for  the  time  d 
year,  is  not  calculated  to  assist  the  workmen  in  their 
standing  out,  as  it  must  necessarily  check  the  de- 
mand for  light  clothing,  and  consequently  the  call  for 
labour  is  less  urgent  than  might  be  expected  at  this 
period.  So  far  it  is  a  boon  to  the  masters,  in  allow- 
ing tiiem  more  leisure  for  the  consideration  of  their 
plans,  Bod  freedom  from  being  coerced  into  submis- 
sion by  the  force  of  their  position  bearing  upon 
them  under  more  favourable  droumstanoes  to  Hie 
journeymen. 

It  has  been  attempted  by  the  Operatives'  Associa- 
tion to  make  the  men  and  the  public  believe  that  the 
terms  of  the  revised  time-log  are  not  favourable  to 
good  workmen,  and  that  it  Involves  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  men.  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  statement, 
which  has  evidently  been  put  forward  from  some 
sinister  motives  which  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 
The  masters,  by  way  of  refuting  this  mis-statement  of 
facta,  refer  to  the  new  log  lately  issued  by  their 
Anociation,  as  a  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  such 
assertions,  and  invite  a  comparison  between  the  old 
and  new  time-logs  as  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  good  intentions  towards  the  men. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the  Master- 
Tailors'  Association  for  Scotland,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  new  time4og  framed  by 
it,  and  now  offered  to  the  journeymen  geaerally, 
in«q>ectively  of  their  being  union  or  non-union 
man,  as  the  Association  treats  with  the  men  indi- 
vidually, and  not  as  members  of  any  particular 
association  or  society. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  new  log,  as  now  offered  by  the  Masters'  Associa- 
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tioa  to  tbe  jcmrneTmeii,  voold  be  to  compare  the 
time  to  be  allovred  for  the  Bereral  garments  with  the 
time  fixed  in  the  log,  vhich  was  agreed  to  bj  the 
Joiot  Committee  of  Master  and  Jounusfmen'  Tailors 
in  London,  in  April,  1866.       ' 

There  is  a  feature  in  this  new  log  which  shonld 
be  generally  introduced  Into  all  local  logs — namely, 
dlriding  the  several  articles  into  different  classes,  and 
regulating  the  time  accordingly.  By  this  plan, 
garments  made  of  tlie  best  articles,  and  in  which 
necessarily  a  better  class  of  norkmanahip  would  be 
expected,  are  paid  for  at  a  higher  scale  of  wages; 
and  inferior  goods,  which  do  not  require  snch  caro 
or  time  being  bestowed  npon  them,  are  paid  for 
proportionately  lower.  The  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  scales  does  not  prove  that  a  man 
cannot  earn  as  mnch  by  maViog  up  garments  of  the 
second  class;  for  many  men,  without  bdng  skilled 
workmen,  can  make  more  wages  than  others  who  are 
really  first-class  journeymen.  It  has  been  frequently 
proved  that  such  men  actually  lose  money  in  the 
care  and  attention  which,  in  their  pride,  they  bestow 
on  their  work.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  em- 
ployers were  convinced  of  this  anomaly,  and  induced 
to  so  arrange  the  time-log,  as  to  benefit  such  work- 
man by  paying  him  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for  his 
superior  workmanship. 

Referring  to  the  new  time-log  of  the  Master 
Tailors'  Association  for  Scotland,  we  find,  under  the 
head  of  coats,  the  following  description  of  the  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  included  for  the  time  fixed  to  be 
paid  for: — Dresa-coat,  double-breasted,  with  one 
sewing-cn  edge,  stoated,  felled,  or  stitched  on  the 
raw,  two  plait  pockets,  five  holes  and  buttons  on  each 
breast,  canvas  in  breast,  wadding  and  padding  flush 
basted  in,  to  have  one  row  of  stitching  round  scyes 
and  gorge,  not  fewer  than  sixteen  rows  of  padding  in 
lapels,  six  in  stand,  and  twelve  in  lie  of  collar; 
round  cuffs,  with  one  row  of  stitching  on  top ;  cuts 
in  front  of  breast  or  gorge;  both  backs  stitched. 

The  lime  allowed  for  a  coat  made  as  just  described 
is  31  hours,  at  one  peony  per  hour  advance  upon  the 
old  prices. 

In  the  London  log  the  dress  or  frock-coats  begin 
at  SI^  hours.  Three  hours  extra  are  allowed 
for  seven  rows  of  stitching  in  shoulders,  and  seven 


in  sides.  Cu£b  with  buttons  and  holes  an  included 
in  the  London  log,  but  pud  for  either  thiee-qoattvi 
of  an  hour  or  an  hoar,  according  to  one  or  two 
buttons,  in  the  Scotch  log. 

There  is  in  both  logs  a  long  list  of  extras,  u  each 
house  has  its  own  way  of  making  np  lis  trade;  and 
on  comparing  the  prices  put  against  them,  we  find 
but  little  difference  in  the  time  allowed. 

A  first-class  frock  or  frock  Over-coat  issetdownit 
81  hours;  a  second-class,  26. 

A  single-breasted  moming-coat  of  tlie  first  clasi  is 
to  be  paid  2 jj  houis,  and  22  if  in  the  second  clus, 
with  extra  for  anything  not  included  in  the  aoioant 
of  work  fixed  for  the  time  specified. 

First-class  Tweed  moining-coats, 20  hours;  secosd- 
class,  18.    The  extras  one-fourth  less  than  first-class. 

Chesterfield  of  the  first  class,  23}  bouis,  and  21 
if  of  the  second  class. 

In  the  list  there  are  several  garments  described 
which  would  not  come  within  the  practice  of  s 
majority  of  the  trades.  Thft  information  npon  mili- 
tary uniforms  is  very  comprehensive. 

Waistcoats  in  tlie  first  doss  begin  at  8J  horns, 
and  7^  in  the  second  class. 

Trousers  start  at  9  hours,  and  7J  in  the  seooud 
class. 

Breeches  two  hours  more  than  trousers,  when  for 
gentlemen. 

There  is  a  scale  to  regulate  the  time  to  be  pud  far 
machine  work,  and  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
the  log  for  work  done  by  machine  instead  of  by  hand. 
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ENLISTMENT  OF  BOYS  TRAINED 
AS  TAILORS. 

The  following  Army  Circular  has  been  issued  >- 
"  In  cYeiy  regiment  or  batallion,  boys  of  good  cl«- 
raoter,  not  under  14  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
trained  as  tailors  at  industrial  or  other  recogiuwd 
schools,  may  be  enlisted  in  the  proportion  of  one  boy 
to  every  200  rank  or  file  borne  on  the  establishment 
These  boys  will  be  In  addifion  to  the  eaUbliihment 
of  boys  allowed  to  be  specially  enlisted  as  dnmuoei^ 
&c.,  but  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  ictams  is 
part  of   the    effective  privates,  and  not  as  fo^' 
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REGIMENTAL  BANDS. 


In  a  general  order  recently  issued  regulating  the 
number  of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  is  the  following 
notice,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readersi  as  it  effects  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
clothing  of  the  bandsmen*— 

<<  Bands  are  to  be, dressed  in  clothing  of  the  seme 
colour  as  that  vrom  by  the  respective  regiments.'* 


NEW  REGULATION  FOR  OFFICERS  WHEN 
ON  PARADE  OR  DUTY. 


Officers  when  on  parade  or  duty  are  to  wear  the 
sword-belt  over  the  scarlet  patrol-jacket.  This  order 
does  not  affect  Rifle  batallions. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE  FOR  1872. 


We  have  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
noticing,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  the  report 
of  the  Wool  Trade  for  1872,  which  had  been  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  in  the  usual  course  by  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Ronald  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  but  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  lay  the  principal  details  before  our 
readers,  to  g^ve  them  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
notes  with  the  returns  for  1871,  and  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  exercised  on 
prices  during  the  current  year. 

It  woidd  appear  from  the  report  that  the  trans- 
actions during  the  year  were  exceedingly  favourable, 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  might  be  considered  a  very 
prosperous  year,  so  far  as  regards  *'  one  of  our  most 
important  staples — ^WooL"  For  although  in  some 
classes  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  &brics  made  of 
them,  there  were  periods  of  depression,  and  fluctua- 
tions in  value,  still  the  great  bulk  of  wool  and  woollen 
manufactures  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated. 

In  our  report  for  1871,  we  had  to  notice  that 
prices  were  against  the  sellers,  and  that  consequently 
fcnyers  were  benefited  by  this  circumstance.  We 
now  learn  that  during  the  past  year  prices  were 
pretty  well  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  Bank  rate, 
vbich  for  two  months  ruled  from  6  to  7  per  cent.. 


and  the  fact  of  the  harvest  being  below  the  average. 
A  restricted  supply  of  wool  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  for  a  higher  range  of  prices  than  had  prevailed 
for  some  time  past 

We  find  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  year  in  the 
imports  of  wool,  as  certi^ed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  of  18}  million  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
imports  of  1871,  8}  of  which  were  colonial,  and 
about  10  from  various  places  abroad.  The  exports, 
however,  do  not  show  anything  like  a  corresponding 
falling  off,  being  in  the  aggregate  only  about  2  mil- 
lion pounds  less  than  for  the  previous  twelve  months; 
though,  in  fact.  Colonial  and  Foreign  Wools  were 
actually  exported  to  a  greater  extent  than  before. 
The  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  Domestic  Wools 
amounted  to  4J  million  pounds,  and  so  reduced  the 
total  falling  off  to  the  extent  we  have  quoted. 

The  yield  of  the  Home  clip  may  be  taken  as 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,^  which  was 
decidedly  below  the  average,  and  only  exceeded  that 
of  1870  by  7  millions  of  pounds;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  diminution  of  imports,  the  result  is 
that  there  were  16  j  million  pounds  of  wool  less  left 
for  home  consumption  than  in  1871. 

Pulled  Wool  has  again  played  an  important 
part  in  ihe  supply  of  the  raw  material,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1871 ;  and,  although 
the  imports  of  sheepskins  were  10  per  cent,  less, 
there  were  about  double  the  quantity  imported  in 
former  years. 

Woollen  Rags  figure  for  a  large  amount,  and 
appear  to  be  ever  inereasing  in  quantity.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  that  these  are  "  to  fe  used  as  wool^  and 
the  ugly  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  article  called 
Shoddt  starts  up  distinctly  before  us,  we  dread  the 
indirect  inference  which  this  statement  might  possibly 
bear. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  Woollen 
Yams  and  Woollen  Manufactures  of  all  kinds  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £38,493,966,  against  £33,263,112, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent,  over 
1871.  And  although  the  higher  market  vcUue  may 
have  swelled  this  amount,  we  still  find  an  increase  in 
the  quantities  of  most  of  the  manufactured  goods 
exported. 

The  report  sums  up  with  the  statement ''  that  the 
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wl  for  the  early  part  of  the  year  jiut 
seem  certainly  very  lair;"  how  far 
I  may  effect  tbe  markets  lat«r  od,  u  to 

m  sod  Cape  Wools,  iva  are  informed 
L.with  1871,  there  was  a  fitlling  off  cf 

balea.  This  may  be  in  a  mcainra 
ly  to  a  alight  falling  off  in  the  quantity 
I  in  the  Austialian  Colonies,  but  prio- 
direct  shipments  thence  to  the  United 
lada,  which  amounted  in  all  to  32,000 
qnite  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
ons.  Although  companitively  ooim- 
the  quantity,  the  influence  ezerdiaed 

of  the  markets  was  oot  imtnaterial. 
(  was  noticed  wttli  regard  to  the  Cape 

periodical  sales  during  the  year,  in 
were  G63,654  boles  catalogued  againM 
71,  including  a  certain  proportion  of 
both  periods. 

ed  range  of  high  prices  during  1671, 
>y  many  persons  to  justify  a  belief  that, 
atural  effect  of  high  prices,  we  might 
£  for  a  decline  in  values  as  rapid  as 
ad  been,  from  atimulatad  production 
luppliea. 

le  adyance  fiom  1^.  to  2d.  per  lb., 
lized  for  all  descriptions  of  wool  at  the 
,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  prices 
justified  by  the  circumBtaocei  of  the 
,  and  tliis  belief  was  confirmed  by  the 
lie  April  sules,  which  showed  a  falling 

Id.  in  some  of  tbc  descriptions,  while 

realized  former  prices.  These,  how- 
laequently  effected,  and  holders  had  to 
cllne  of  2d.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
paled  decline  was  not  realized  to  the 
t  sales  were  effected  at  an  average  rc- 

to  Id.  per  lb.  The  rise  in  the  Bank 
.  falUng  off  in  the  clipa,  and  other  cir- 
oduced  fluctuations  in  the  latter  part 

and  eventnally  higher    prices  were 
uring  the  preceding  series. 
e,  the  result  showed  that  the  growers 
X  aatiafied,  and,  in  spite  of  misleading 


fluctuations,  the  closing  prices  of  the  jear  would 
seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  demands  of  trade 
had  not  been  unremunerative  to  maanfacturers. 

It  is  believed  from  tbu  very  ioflirted  range  of  prices, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  maintained,  and  that 
during  the  current  year  a  decline  will  be  established- 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  ^ected  gradually, 
and  not  be  attended  with  violent  fluctusttitnui.  Al- 
though tlie  prospects  for  the  first  series  of  the  year 
opening  in  February  were  good,  arrivalB  might  be 
very  large,  and  prices  be  influenced  accordingly,  to 
the  disappoinbncnt  of  growers  in  the  Colonies. 

While  in  1871  the  anirals  of  Alpaea  showed  a 
"coiuider<dile"  increase,  and  of  Mohair  an  "enormou$'' 
increase  over  those  of  1870,  we  kara  that  in  the  last 
year  there  was  a  coneddenible  decline  in  the  former, 
and  a  falling  off  of  about  9000  bales  of  the  letter. 
Alpaca  was  quoted  in  June  at  2s.  8d.  per  lb.,  and 
large  sales  were  effected  in  OctobA  at  from  2s.  4^. 
to  2s.  7d.  per  lb.  Mohair  realized  from  Ss.  4d.  to 
3s.  8d.  per  lb. 

The  universally  proaperous  condition  of  the  tnde 
of  this  coimtiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  year 
was  fully  shared  by  those  branches  in  wiiich  the 
employment  of  English  Wools  is  a  chief  feature. 

The  extraordinary  rate  of  consumpdon  caused 
seme  anxiety  as  to  a  suffimency  of  supplies  ondl  the 
clip  time.  Spinners  limited  their  transactions  to  the 
supply  of  their  immediate  wants,  and  a  careful  policy 
generally  prevailing,  prices  were  slightly  earner. 
The  old  stocks  were  known  to  be  above,  and  ss 
the  new  clip  was  considered  likely  to  turn  out  a 
bare  average,  spinners  saw  what  they  had  to  de- 
pend upon  for  twelve  months;  and  as  they  operated 
freely  amongst  the  farmers,  they  in  their  turn  a&ked 
and  obtained  extreme  prices.  Trade  afterwards  fell 
off,  and  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  prices,  which  bad 
been  run  up  by  the  inordinate  eagerness  to  buy  at 
clip  time,  and  a  fall  took  place  of  an  average  of  Id. 
per  lb.  on  choice  deacriptiona.  It  was  oompnted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  that  ntoie  than  half  of  the 
dip  of  1872  hod  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  while  the  pro^tects  of  the  first  fev 
months  of  this  year  were  decidedly  encooraging. 

We  quote  the  prices  realized  few  the  beet  descrip- 
tions of  wool  from  the  following  coontriea: — 
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New  Scmth  Wales,  sooared 
Port  Philip,  do.   • 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  do 
SoQth  AnstraliaD,  do. 
New  Zealand,  do. 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  do. 
East  India,  wkite« 
Canadian,  fleece  . 
German,  Hungarian,  da 
Pcstogal,  Oporto,  do. 
Spanttih,  R.    •      •     • 
Alpaoa     •      •     •     • 
lieludr     . 
Irish,  hogg  fleeces 
English,  parcel  hoggs 


Per  lb.        Per  lb. 

l8.10d.to  28.  7id 
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Scotch,whiteChenot,per2llb.  46    0 

The  total  amoant  of  imports  daring  the  jear  into 
this  countrj  was  1,019,878,  against  1,095,891  in 
1871. 


to  tbb  editor  of  tbb  "  gazette  op  fashion.^ 

Dbak  Sib, 
Although  yonr  article  on  the  present  position  of 
our  trade  in  Scotland  is  sabstantiallj  correct,  in  its 
general  details,  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  would 
b^  to  make  some  obseryations. 

About  seven  years  since,  the  journeymen  got  an 
advance  of  15  per  cent,  on  their  log,  then  in  use, 
and  a  new  one  was  constructed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  secure  that  advance  to  them  on  work  of  every 
description. 

Shortly  ailer  its  introduction  to  the  trade,  it  was 
found  that  in  many  instances  a  much  larger  sum  bad 
been  secured,  and  the  dissatisfaction  was  widespread 
that  too  much  time  had  been  allowed,  and  there 
were  strikes  in  very  many  towns  over  Scotland. 
This  dissatisfaction  led  to  several  modifications, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  workmen,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  peace.  Very  shortly,  however,  there- 
^ter,  the  operatives  put  in  a  claim  for  an  advance 
o&  a  number  of  jobs.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  further  advance  on  another  class,  and 
3g^n  in  the  following  year  by  an  increase  of  a  half- 
penny per  hour  all  over,  and  with  a  stipulation  that 


the  advance  should  be  secured  by  an  agreement 
dating  from  April  to  April. 

The  masters  signed  this  agreement  under  protest, 
and  it  is  the  renewal  of  this  agreement  for  the  cur- 
rent year  which  has  led  to  the  present  **  lock-out  * 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

'*  A  Glasgow  Masteb.** 


TO  TfiB  fimrOS  OF  THE  '<  GAZETTE  OF    FASHIOM.** 

Dear  Sm, 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  considered  the  difler- 
ences  between  the  masters  and  journeymen-tailors  in 
ScoUand  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  you  to 
devote  an  article  to  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  of 
dispute.  Tou  have  evidently  been  well  informed 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  have  stated  the 
actual  state  of  things  as  they  exist;  and  I  hope  your 
remarks  will  secure  for  the  Scotch  masters  the 
sympathy  of  their  southern  confreres,  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  sacrifices  the  former  are  making  in 
defence  of  their  position,  and  la  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Operatives'  Association. 

No  one  can  more  regret  than  myself  the  collision 
between  the  two  parties,  and  the  evils  which  it  en- 
genders; but  at  the  same  time,  the  combined  action 
of  the  body  of  masters  must  convince  the  trade  gene- 
rally of  the  view  they  take  of  their  position,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  a  decided  policy  being  determined 
upon  in  their  resistance  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  members  of  the  journeymen's  society. 

Your  English  readers  will,  perhaps,  but  see  in  this 
struggle  a  matter  confined  to  Scotland;  but  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that,  *'as  certain  signs  precede  certain  events,**  in 
the  event  of  the  Scotch  masters  being*  obliged  to  sub- 
ccribe  to  the  terms  of  their  men,  some  step  was  con- 
templated to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  London 
trade;  so  that  we  are  not  only  acting  on  our  own 
behalf,  but  are  indirectly  assisting  the  cause  of  the 
English  masters,  and  defending  their  interest 

With  the  determination  shown  on  both  sides,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  the  result  may  be;  but  of 
this  there  can  be  no  question,  that  if  the  masters 
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presQDt  claim  to  >  freedom  of  action  in 
b  the  men,  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
vhich  tbe  joumej'meii,  or,  more  properly 
le  Operatives'  Association,  maj  choose  to 
open  the  wa;  for  a  aeries  of  concessions 
rt,  of  which  they  can  form  no  opinion  at 
moment. 

□t  the  recurrence  of  the  state  of  things 
a  at  the  present  time,  the  only  remedy 
ae  to  lie  in  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
to  which  both  masters  and  journeymen 
ol  for  a  settlement  of  any  dispute  arising 
im,  and  where  the  parties  who  felt  tbem- 
eyed  might  themselves  plead  their  cause, 
x>a  the  honour  of  llie  arbitrators  to  do 

the  importance  of  the  question  will  ex- 
mbling  you  with  these  few  remarks  for 
in  your  valuable  pages, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  respectfully, 

"A  Scotch  Master." 


DNG  GENTLEMEN'S  DRESS. 

r  the  plates  we  have  illuatrated  the  pre- 
:  of  dress  for  young  gentlemen.  A  pat- 
jacket  worn  upon  these  occa«ons,  is 
our  collection  of  patterns  in  diagram, 
^le-breasted,  with  a  bold  turn  at  front, 
>road  lapel,  which  is  moderately  pointed, 
the  collnr  is  about  half  the  width,  and 
llle  light  between  them.  Three  or  four 
holes  at  front.  The  jacket  is  cut  with  a 
behind,  and  to  reach  about  two  or  three 
r  the  natural  waist.  The  back  is  broad 
I  back-icye,  and  out  whole.  The  sleeve 
r  to  the  arm,  with  a  moderate  cnff,  and 
1  button.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
are  trimmed  with  a  narrow  ulk  braid, 
;.  Tbe  waistcoat  ia  made  to  match  the 
white  quilting,  out  single-breasted,  with- 
.  and  to  open  lovr,  and  with  four  buttons 
t  front.  Trousers  are  cut  as  for  gentle- 
lade  in  the  same  style,  excepting  being 
e  srat.  Blue  superRne  cloth  and  fancy 
bine  or  black,  in  varions  neat  patterns, 
worn,  with  figured  silk  buttons  slightly 

:es8  jacket  represented  on  one  of  the 


figarea  on  another  plate  is  cut  like  a  "reefer,"  or 
"  Tweedside"  jacket,  as  shown  by  the  pattern  in  dia- 
gram, but  well  rounded  off  at  front  so  as  to  give  it  ■ 
light  appeai'ance.  It  is  made  up  in  light-coloured 
Tweeds  and  angolas,  siriped,  checked,  or  in  mixtures. 
We  have  represented  on  this  plate  a  style  of 
morning-coat  which  is  suitable  for  driving  or  riding, 
as  shown  by  the  drawing,  as  also  by  the  pattern  m 
diagram.  It  is  double-breasted,  with  the  lapel  sen 
on.  The  waist  is  cut  moderately  long.  There  are 
five  holes  in  the  lapel,  which  is  about  the  width  for 
a  frock-coat,  and  pointed  at  top.  The  end  of  tbe 
collar  well  cut  off,  and  narrower  than  the  Ispd. 
Easy  sleeve,  with  a.  caff  and  one  button  and  hole. 
Broad  skirt,  cut  without  a  strap.  Flaps  at  mist- 
seam,  with  pockets  under.  Brown  olive  and  claret 
mixtures,  in  cloth.  Melton,  and  fancy  coatings,  are 
inade  up  in  this  style.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
stitched. 

DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates  1G41  amd  1642. 

Diagrams  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  13,  are  the  pattera  of 
a  style  of  morning-coat  which  is  well  adiqited  for 
riding  or  driving.  It  wilt  be  found  illustrated  on 
one  of  the  figures  on  the  plates  we  publish  with  our 
present  number.  The  strap  of  the  skirt  is  cnt  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  forepart,  so  that  the  front  of  tfae 
skirt  is  continued  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  lapel.  This 
alteration  in  character  necessitates  the  additional 
length  to  the  front  of  the  forepart,  which  will  b« 
noticed  in  the  pattern,  diagram  1. 

Diagrams  G,  7,  11,  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
(fres«-jacket  for  young  gentlemen. 

Diagrams  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
morning  or  out-door  jacket  for  youths,  of  the  sge 
represented  ou  the  figures  we  have  introduced  on  the 
plates,  to  illustrate  the  two  styles  of  dress. 

As  the  originals  from  which  the  diagrams  are  re- 
duced were  drained  to  15  breast,  the  several  quan- 
tities alHxed  to  the  various  points  correspond  with 
the  divisions  of  the  graduated  measures,  so  as  to 
afford  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  canyiog  tbe 
styles  out  to  any  size  breast  for  which  they  may  be 
suitable.  If  inadverteolly  making  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary tape-measure,  the  pattern  would  be  produced 
for  a  man  measuring  18  inches  breast,  and  propor- 
tionately made. 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 

EDWAED  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

VafloH  aitk  Kibtt  iMaktW  to  ftti  ^K|(»t]|, 
No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.    W. 


No.  327. 


UNIFORM  rOE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOMBAY 
MARINE. 

From  the  1st  of  July,  the  following  vill  be  the 
imiform  to  be  worn  hj  the  officers  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,  as  decided  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
in  Conoul. 

Co¥iiAiii>iR. — Dreae-coat,  blue,  double-breasted, 
seven  holes  in  lapel,  Hon  and  anchor  buttons.  Three 
rows  of  plain  ^inch  lace  on  cuffa. 

UnAttt — Frock-coat,  blue,  double-breasted,  seven 
holes  in  lapel,  lion  and  anchor  buttons,  and  cuffs  as 
for  dress. 

Jadcet. — Blue,  double-breasted,  same  number  of 
hales  and  buttons  as  for  undress,  and  same  distinc- 
tion on  cnff. 

Waiitcoat. — Blue  cloth,  with  lion  and  anchor 
hnttoDS. 

Tnvterg. — Plain,  line  cloth  or  white  drill. 

Cop.— Blue  cloth,  with  Ij  gold  lace  band,  plain 
gilt  lion  over. 


IsT  Officers. — Same  as  for  Commander,  but 
two  rows  of  lace  only  on  the  cuffs,  and  one-inch  lace 
on  cap. 

2kd  and  Srd  Officers. — Same  as  for  1st  officer, 
but  one  row  of  lace  only  on  cuffs. 

GuKNER. — Round  blue  jacket,  nirh  lion  and  anchor 
buttons. 

Waitlcoat  and  Trouaeis. — Blue  or  white. 

Cap.—Slae  cloth,  Aa//'-inch  gold  lace  band,  sur- 
mounted with  plain  gilt  lion. 

Clerk. — Same  as  for  gunner,  with  ^-inoh  pale 
yellow  htxiid  round  cuffs. 

1st  Class  ENOiMEEit. — Same  as  let  officers,  only 
the  coat  to  be  si'ni^breasted,  with  eight  holts  and 
buttons,  bff  fowt.  Lace  on  cufft,  edged  with  out' 
eighth  purple  velvet. 

2NDANn  3rd  Engiheers. — Same aschief  engineers, 
but  only  one  row  of  lace,  with  purple  edging  on  the 

GU^ 

Ofhcers  on  thx  Staff. — One  raw  of  I  j -inch 
distiacCion  lacs  on  cap,  cuffs,  and  ti 
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"OUGHT  A  CUTTER  TO  BE  A  TAILOR?" 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  froin  a  recent 
number  of  one  of  our  New  York  contemporaries. 
Although  differing  with  some  of  the  conclusioos, 
there  is  much  which  la  to  the  purport,  and  will, 
we  feel  sure,  be  readily  endorsed  by  the  majority  of 
our  readers.  It  is  a  sabject  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  tiade  generally,  as  it  affects  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  body,  by  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
cutter  being  properly  performed,  and  by  man  qualified 
for  tlieir  position. 

"'Ought  a  cutter  to  be  a  tailor?'  is  one  of  the 
living  questions  of  the  day,  and  it  is  of  deep  signi- 
ficance  to  the  profession  at  Urge.  As  it  is  being 
agitated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present  time, 
we  take  it  up,  and  purpose  to  give  it  a  consideiabU 
share  of  our  attention  before  we  finally  dispose  of  it. 
In  our  mind  there  ia  no  question  that  we  should,  and 
we  shall  base  our  thoughts  on  that  ground  in  support 
of  our  views.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  conudur  the  qualifications  essential  in  a 
good  cutter,  and  to  compare  the  chances  of  success 
between  those  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
busineas  and  those  without.  We  have  also  to  define 
tie  duties  of  a  cutter,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
wherein  the  one  who  has  served  as  a  tailor  has  the 
advantage  over  him  who  has  not.  Were  they  only 
to  cut,  the  difference  between  them  would  not  be  so 
marked;  and,  we  ask,  is  a  man  who  has  never  mode 
garmenta,  and  is  therefore  unfamiliar  with  their  con- 
struction, in  a  pontion  to  judge  of  the  work  of  a 
tailor?  Herein,  in  our  estimation,  lies  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aspirant  to  sartorial 
honours  who  has  not  acquired  a  considerable  insight 
into  the  details  of  tailoring  on  the  board.  Can  such 
a  one  point  cut  to  hie  journeymen  the  defects  in  a 
poorly-made  garment,  and  will  not  the  tailors  making 
his  work  shirk  their  duties,  and  get  off  with  as  little 
labour  as  possible  ?  We  ask  any  cutter,  who  is  a 
taUor,  if  he  does  not  have  to  watch  his  journeymen 
with  lynx  eyes,  and  never  let  up  in  hb  vigilance 
over  them,  to  ensure  good  work ;  and  if,  with  all  his 
care,  he  does  not  frequently  receive  garments  which 
he  is  ashamed  to  send  out  to  his  customers,  and 
which   he    would    blush  to   have   passed   Into  the 


hands  of  another  tailor  for  criticism?  If  there 
be  such,  we  envy  them,  their  experience  being 
greatly  different  &om  ours.  What  attention  will  ■ 
'jovr'*  give  to  the  instructions  of  a  cutter  who 
cannot  tell  whether  those  instmctions  have  been 
carried  ont  or  not.  He  who  starts  out  thinUng  be 
can  play  the  r6!«  of  a  tulor  for  any  length  of  time, 
will  soon  see  how  qnick^his  hands  are  at  diacoretiag 
bis  ignorance,  and  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  pslm 
off  such  on  the  profession,  will  not  long  enjoy  thur 
confidence  and  support.  Iliere  are  too  many  cot- 
ters (7)  of  that  kind  in  the  field  already.  We  (e«l 
that  the  whole  profession  will  side  with  us  in  tliis 
view  of  the  question,  portiwilariy  thoae  who  empkij 
cutters.  They  know  the  difficuldes  which  beset  him 
who  comes  to  New  York  in  search,  of  a  good  and 
reliable  man,  to  their  cost  We  adhere  to  our  coa- 
victioQ,  that  no  cutter  can  be  a  success  who  has  not 
been  a  tailor,  for  at  least  a  sufficient  period  to  bsre 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a 
tailor  as  well  as  those  of  a  cutter.  Of  course,  theie 
are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all  other  rules.  Some 
have  a  natural  inclination  for  cutting,  and  having 
been  reared  in  the  business,  become  proficient  and 
acceptable  cutters  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  who  is 
a  tiulor  will  make  the  best  cutter,  and  will  always 
have  the  preference  in  competition  for  aitnatioDs."— 
Lmthiam's  New  York  Jovmal. 


ALTERATION  OP  RANK  IN  THE  AUXILIABY 
FORCES. 

By  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the  War  Office,  the 
following  ranks  in  the  Auxiliary  Forces  at«  abolished: 
— Second  Lieutenakt,  Cobh£t,  and  Eksioh.  Officers 
serving  in  these  ranks  on  the  31st  of  Uay,  1873, 
will  be  in  future  styled  Lieutenants,  but  will  still  hold 
their  appointment,  subject  to  the  provision  of  cl*o« 
9  of  "  Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Forces  "  turcular,  IS72, 
in  regard  to  examinations.  Subaltern  Officers,  ap- 
pointed after  the  31st  of  May,  1873,  will  b«ar  the 
rank  of  Sdb-Lisutesasts,  and  will,  on  ^pointmsnt, 
receive  probationary  commissions.  They  will  hold 
the  grade  of  Suc-Libutkkast  for  two  years,  as  is  the 

•  We  pTMome  this  ii  an  American  mbbretiatioa  fM 
"  jouraefnuui." — En.  On.  or  Fash. 
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GSM  widi  anbalfeema  of  the  Regular  Forces.  Sub- 
LuoTENiHiswill  wear  aiitar  aathebadgeof  rankycm 
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**  A  gatherer  and  diipoeer  of  other  men*8  staff.**— TToffoa, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

DsAH  Sib, 
I  beg  to  forward  the  pattern  of  a  sbooting-jacket 
or  tonic,  for  publication  in  tbe  pages  of  jour  work, 
if  you  Bhonld  deem  the  style  of  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  your  offering  it  to  your  numerous  readers. 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  contributing  my  mite 
for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  trade  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  publication ;  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
should  &el  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  my  pattern,  I 
am  sure  thej  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  judging 
from  my  own  experience. 

The  back  is  made  up  with  a  plait  two  inches  wide 
extending  to  the  waist,  and  an  ordinary  plait  in  the 
skirt.  The  forepart  has  a  plait  similar  to  that  in  the 
back,  so  far  as  the  waist,  but  at  firont  of  the  skirt  it 
is  small  and  stitched  down. 

The  forepart  and  side-body  are  kept  to  the  size 
of  the  waist  by  drawing  them  in  by  plaits,  or  by  Y^s 
taken  out,  according  as  best  suited  to  the  material  or 
to  the  individual  taste*  There  are  three  pockets,  laid 
on  with  fiaps,  or  a  breast-pocket  may  be  put  in  the 
plait.  The  waist-seam  is  stoated,  and  a  waist-band  two 
inches  broad  stitched  on  to  keep  the  jacket  steady, 
tbe  bottom  hole  in  the  forepart  being  cut  through 
tbe  front  of  the  band.    A  hole  and  button  at  the 

band. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  truly, 

"  E.  K." 
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PAEISIAN  FASHIONS. 

Although  English  styles  for  gentlemen's  dress  in« 
floenoe  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  and  are  univer- 
sally adopted  at  all  the  principal  capitals,  the  bng- 
ftmed  talent  of  &e  Parisian  tailors  will  always  create 
ui  interest  to  know  what  they  are  doing  eaoh  season 
to  regain  their  former  prestige.  With  a  view  to  afford 


our  readers  this  information,  we  give  the  following 
details  from  the  plate  recently  issued  firom  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  of  Master-Tailors  of  Paris,  represent- 
ing the  various  styles  of  dress  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  members,  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  devise  new  fashions. 

For  dre8s,a  black  coat,  the  waist  cut  to  an  average 
'  length,  the  lapel  rather  broad  and  square  at  top,  with 
five  holes  worked  in  it  The  collar  low  in  the  stand 
and  narrow,  and  with  a  frock  end,  showing  but  little 
light  between  it  and  the  kpeL  The  turn  moderatelj 
broad,  and  extending  to  the  waist-seam.  The  skirt 
rather  short,  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  of 
the  front-edge  rounded  off  with  the  strap.  Large 
deeves,  wide  at  the  hand,  with  deep  plain  round 
cufis.     £dges  turned  in  and  stitched  narrow. 

Black  doth  waistcoat  with  rolling  collar,  opening 
very  low,  and  three  holes  and  buttons  at  front. 
White  quilting  under-waistcoat.  Black  trousers, 
fitting  a  little  to  the  leg,  but  moderately  krge  at  the 
bottom. 

Frook-coats  for  dem-taHeUe^  double-breasted,  short 
in  the  waist  and  skirt.  Lapel  to  a  medium  width, 
with  five  holes,  and  to  turn  to  the  second.  Not  much 
breast  allowed  on  for  turn.  Low  and  narrow  collar, 
but  with  more  light  than  for  dress.  Wide  sleeve, 
with  deep  round  cuff,  plain. 

Plain  doth,  with  cloth  breast-facings,  for  dress ;  and 
of  fiuMj  coatings  in  colourS)  with  silk  breast-facings 
to  tlw  lapd-seam,  for  ndglig^.  The  skirt  is  fiat.  An 
outside  breast-pocket  with  welt  in  coatbgs. 

All  the  different  styles  of  morning-coats  are  single* 
breasted.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  but  in  all  the 
waist  is  decidedlj  short,  and  the  skirt  generally  short 
also.  Some  have  two  buttons  and  holes  placed  dose 
together,  and  the  torn  reaches  to  the  upper  one,  with 
the  comer  of  the  lapd  well  rounded  off,  and  the 
collar  doped  off  to  run  in  an  angle.  A  narrow 
focing  at  the  firont  of  same  article  as  the  coat  is 
made  of,  and  silk  breast-facings  to  meet  it.  This 
style  of  coat  is  cut  large  at  fi^nt,  and  the  skirt  to 
nin  with  it  and  broad.  Wide  sleeve,  and  the  same 
style  of  cuff  for  all  coats. 

Others  have  two  holes  and  buttons  at  fix>nt,  but 
wide  apart,  and  the  turn  carried  to  the  middle  of  the 
fiont-edge.     The  comer  of  the  lapel  rounded,  and 
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to  matcb.  The  front  of  the  ooat  cut  away 
top  bole,  and  the  bottom  of  th«  skirt 
r.  Flaps  in  tbe  akirts,  below  tbe  waist- 
make  is  very  peculiar  and  original  in 
e  turn  is  abort  and  small,  the  top  of  the 
end  of  the  collar  roaoded.  Font  boles 
IS  at  Iront,  placed  wide  apart,  tbe  third 
used.  The  front-edge  of  the  forepart  cot 
if  all  three  bnttoos  were  to  be  used,  aod 
instead  of  bung  cat  off  at  an  angle,  as  is 
1  in  this  CQuntiy— hollowed  from  tbe 
,  as  shown  on  one  of  the  plates  pnb- 
I  our  last  number,  and  considerably 
ft  at  bottom,  the  roand  being  carried 
om  of  the  plut  of  the  back-skirt  Small 
waist-seam,  and  an  oalnde  breast-pocket 

stjie  of  morning-coat  is  cat  with  a  side- 
in,  and  the  skirt  and  forepart  in  one 
vnt.  The  torn  extends  to  the  bottom 
the  waist,  and  the  skirt  is  cat  off  from 
nd  square  at  the  bottom.  Flaps  in  tbe 
ir  the  waist.  Lapel  rather  broad,  and 
xl  off  at  top.  Collar  to  match,  and  low. 
neat  style  shows  a  very  small  tom  and 
the  end  of  the  collar  to  run  on  with  the 
of  the  forepart,  and  terminate  in  an 
e  bottom-edge.  There  are  three  buttons 
st  front,  but  the  top  one  only  is  used,  as 
cut  away.  Tbe  skirt  is  reiy  abort,  and 
id  off  at  fi-ont. 

mmittee  recommend  for  one  style  of 
raietcoat,  double-breasted,  with  broad 
on,  but  cut  off  at  the  bottom  at  a  sharp 
a  to  form  a  skirt,  like  on  a  dress  livery 
Three  holes  in  the  lapel,  and  a  bold  roll- 
Qgle-breasted  also,  without  a  collar,  to 
1  up,  and  the  bottom  of  the  front-edge  of 
rt  rounded  off  from  below  the    lower 

•tronaers  are  made  strtught,  and  to  fall  a 
the  foot.  Fly-front,  with  side  or  frog 
Plain  side-seams. 

sterlield  style  of  Over-coat  is  selected  for 
>r.     Single-breasted,  with  five  holes  and 


buttons,  and  without  a  fly.  Small  Upd,  ronnded, 
and  narrow,  low  collar,  the  end  also  roaoded.  Plun 
loose  sleeve,  without  a  cuff  or  opening.  Tbe  cost 
short,  with  a  back-seam,  and  the  back  eat  rather 
broad  for  the  measure.  It  does  not  define  the  fignre, 
bnt  hangs  quite  free  to  tbe  body.  A  abort  openiiig 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  back-seam,  with  a  back-tackiog. 
Fani^  coatbgs  are  especially  recommended  for 
raoming-coata  and  Over-coats,  in  blue,  brown,  grey, 
and  other  colours.  White  drill  waistcoats,  buff 
oauimere,  and  of  the  same  article  aa  the  cosL 
Stripes  of  various  widths  and  pattema  predominite 
more  than  the  checks  in  angola,  Cheviot,  and  coatings. 


to  tee  iditob  of  tee  "  qazettk  of  fuhiok-'* 
Deah  Sib, 

Tour  correspondent,  "  A  Glasgow  Master,"  in  bii 
letter  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  you 
work,  has  not  stated  a  foot  quite  so  clearly  as  be 
might,  and  in  consequence  the  meaning  of  his  re- 
mark is  rather  ambiguous,  and  might  lead  to  caril- 
ling.  With  your  permission,  I  lay  before  yon  the 
case  as  it  really  occurred. 

In  1866,  when  the  workmen  refused  our  propor- 
tion for  a  1<^,  and  the  mastera  rejected  theirs,  it  wu 
arranged  that  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the 
old  list  should  be  paid  until  a  committee  of  mssten 
and  operatives  should  arrange  the  time-log  now  in 
operation.  But  the  blunder  was  made  of  oontinniiig 
the  15  per  cent,  not  in  money  as  before,  bnt  in  ihe 
ft'ms  for  the  garment — a.  most  illogical  concession,  for 
it  raised  the  garment  to  a  false  time,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  any  rise  per  hoar  has  been  on 
the  same  false  basis.  So  that  while  the  operati/M 
give  out — and  with  a  semblance  of  truth — that  lie 
highest  rate  of  wages  in  Glasgow  was  S^d.  per  honr, 
it  is  virtually  15  per  cent,  more.  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion,  I  have  only  to  refer  yoa 
to  a  comparison  between  the  present  Glasgow  time- 
log  and  your  London  one. 

The  state  of  things  here  is  most  lamentable,  sn^ 
cannot  possibly  be  productive  of  any  good  result 
whichever  way  it  may  end;  and  however  desinUe 
any  remedy  may  be  which  would  efiectnally  pat  u 
end  to  our  present  and  any  future  disagreement)  will" 
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the  operatiyest  I  cannot  agree  with  that  which  your 
correspondent,  "A  Scotch  Mastery**  advocates — courts 
of  arbitration;  and  for  this  reason:  no  court  could 
compel  a  man  to  work  unless  he  had  been  guilty  of 
some  crime.  The  remedy  which  I  believe  would  be 
the  most  effectual^  is  the  training  of  apprentice^, 
the  introduction  of  Uie  division-of-labour  principlei 
coupled  with  the  well  regulated  employment  of 
females,  and  the  establishment  of  factories  for  the 
better  class  of  work,  such  as  have  existed  for  some 
years  in  Aberdeen. 

By  these  means  the  supply  of  labour  would  be 
iucreased  and  made  the  most  of;  although  it  is 
doubtful  if,  firom  the  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  supply  of  labour  in  our  trade  will  ever 
be  equal  to  the  demand.  I  mys.elf  think  it  will  not; 
and  I  am  therefore  quite  prepared  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  the  skiUed  labour,  but  not  upon  the  false 
basis  already  referred  to. 

I  asQ,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

'^  One  of  the  Glasgow  Mastirs." 


CLOTHING  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  clothing  of  our  Regular  troops  costs  on  an 
average  £4  5s.,  and  of  our  Reserve  forces  £1  15s. 
per  man  per  annum.  These  *8ums  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  cost  in  Prussia.  There  the  clothing 
of  the  Regular  army  costs  only  £2  Os.  5d.,  and  of 
the  Reserve  forces  Ss.  0^  per  man  per  annum. 
Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  remarkable 
difference,  but  the  chief  one,  according  to  Colonel 
Hudson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pimlico  Clothing 
Factory,  is  the  preference  we  give  in  this  countiy  to 
the  scarlet  colour. 

Some  very  costly  garments  appear  to  be  made 
occasionally  at  this  same  clothing  factory  at  Pimlico. 
The  cost  of  a  tunic  for  a  bandsman  or  staff-sergeant 
of  the  Foot  Guards  is  £8  Is.  5|d.,  but  there  are  27 
men  of  the  Household  Cavalry  who  dress  in  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  costly  style  than  even  this.  The 
golden  coats  worn  by  the  bandsmen  of  the  Life 
Guards  on  Drawing  Room  days  and  other  State 
occasions,  cost  no  less  than  £43  lis.  ll,d.  each. 
The  value  of  the  gold  lace  put  upon  each  coat 
is  &Z2.^Echo. 


to  tuc  editor  of  the  '^  aazbttb  of  fashion." 
Sir, 

Although,  fortunately,  located  in  a  part  of  the 
country  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  disputes 
which  are  periodically  rising  up  between  the  masters 
and  the  men  in  our  trade,  still  I  should  be  but  an 
unworthy  member  of  our  profession^  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  if  my  sympathies,  as  a  master, 
were  not  called  into  exercise  by  these  repeated 
disagreements. 

From  the  particulars  published  in  your  recent 
numbers  of  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Scotland, 
and  from  the  letters  of  your  correspondents  interested 
in  the  dispute,  it  would  appear  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  very  unsatisfactory;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  proved  by  experience,  that  one  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  only  opens  the  way  to  increased 
demands  by  the  journeymen ;  so  that  there  is  really 
no  saying  where  they  will  end,  or  what  limit  will  be 
put  to  them. 

Journeymen  cannot  surely,  as  a  body,  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  masters,  as  a  rule,  wish  to  grind  them 
down,  and  not  give  them  a  fair  wage  for  their  work. 
They  would  be  devoid  of  all  feeling  if,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  accidental  position,  they  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  force  terms  on  their  journeymen  which 
were  neither  honourable  to  themselves  nor  fair 
to  their  men.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference 
between  giving  a  man  a  proper  remuneration  for  his 
labour  and  submitting  to  pay  any  price  which  he  may 
choose  to  put  upon  it. 

If  a  master  fix  his  prices  to  his  customers  on  a 
scale  which  the  quality  of  his  work  will  not  justify, 
and  higher  than  others  in  the  trade  who  give  equally 
as  good  a  value  for  the  money,  the  consequence  would 
be  that  the  customer  would  transfer  hi?  patronage 
elsewhere,  and  the  master  would  be  taught  a  practical 
lesson,  not  to  put  a  fictitious  value  on  his  produc- 
tions. The  action  of  the  journeymen  is  still  more 
arbitrary,  for,  by  combining  together,  they  strive  to 
force  the  whole  body  of  the  masters  to  pay  the  scale 
of  wages  they  may  choose  to  demand,  irrespective  of 
the  dLff*erent  prices  which  the  masters  themselves 
obtain  for  their  garments. 

All  persons  are  not  equally  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
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same  price  for  any  article  they  may  require,  and 
therefore  some  bare  to  put  up  with  oae  of  an  inferior 
quality  as  being  more  in  keeping  with  their  means. 

I  can  see  no  other  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
continued  demands  of  the  journeymen,  than  by 
establishing  courts  of  arbitration^  as  recommended 
by  one  of  your  correspondents  this  month,  which 
should  take  into  consideration  the  interest  of  both 
masters  and  men,  and  do  justice  to  all  parties;  or  by 
each  master  being  allowed  the  privil^pe  of  making 
his  own  arrangements  with  the  men  whom  he  em- 
ploys, irrespective  of  the  control  of  any  third  party, 
as  I  do  here,  and  happily  without  any  grumbling. 

It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  not  very  ambitious,  for 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  see  the  penalties  attached 
to  an  exalted  position  evec  among  tailors. 

I  am^  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

'  "  A  Small  Tailor." 


OPENING    FOR    JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS 
DESIROUS  OF  ExMIGRATINO. 


In  a  letter  recently  to  hand  from  an  old  patron 
and  a  personal  friend  at  Melbourne,  he  writes :  "  I 
may  mention  to  you  that  we  could  do  here  with  one 
HUNDRED  more  good  tailors,  but  none  would  he  of  any 
use,  except  steady  and  industrious  m«n."  These  can  do 
well  and  save  money.  We  have  a  number  of  our 
men  in  good  circumstances.  We  could  ourselves  at 
the  present  time  employ  twenty  additional  good 
steady  men. 

^'  If  you  can  render  us  any  assistance  by  advising 
such  to  come,  you  would  be  doing  them  and  us  a 
kindness.  Business  is  far  more  steady  and  regular 
here  than  in  England,  as  we  are  not  subject  to  long 
vacations." 


t «  »»»  ■IHI»W«IW» 


YACHTING  COSTUMK 


We  have  selected  for  illustration,  on  one  of  our 
present  plates,  the  dress  usually  worn  by  yachtsmen. 
We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  this  is  the  only  style 
worn,  but  to  represent  the  form  generally  in  wear. 

We  published  a  plate  of  this  description  some  time 
since,  but  there  has  been  a  sufficient  interval,  and  an 
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increase  in  the  number  of  patconsy  to  jiutify  our 
issuing  another. 

The  jacket  is  cut  as  a  ''  reefer,'**  moderatdy  fllioit, 
and  double-breasted,  with  a  pointed  lapel  of  a  medium 
width,  and  three  or  four  holes  worked  ia  it.  Th« 
back  is  cut  with  a  back-seam  and  a  short  openii^, 
and  of  an  average  width  across  at  the  hollow  of  the 
waist.  Ordinary  collar,  with  square  end,  and  a  little 
cut  off.  Easy  sleeve,  with  a  straight  slash  sewn  on 
to  the  middle  of  the  top  side,  or  in  the  hind-arm,  with 
four  or  five  small-size  buttons.  The  edges  are  made 
up  plain,  and  the  front  of  the  foreparts  &ced  with 
black  silk  seige.  Pockets  across  the  fronts  of  the 
skirts,  with  flaps  in  aad  out,  and  one  in  the  left 
breast.  This  style  of  jacket  is  made  in  blue  seige, 
flannel,  or  beaver,  to  fancy  or  to  suit  the  tempeiatore. 
It  is  frequently  lined  with  white  sei^.  The  battoiu 
are  of  the  pattern  selected  by  the  particular  cliib,  or 
gilt  with  a  crown  and  anchor,  or  any  other  naval 
device. 

The  trousers  are  cut  straight  to  the  1^,  easy  over 
the  foot,  with  fly-fronts,  and  side  or  frog  pockets. 
They  arc  made  of  the  same  article  and  colour  as  the 
jacket,  or  of  white  drill. 

We  have  introduced  a  very  stylish  jacket  for 
ladies  to  wear  when  on  board  a  yacht,  or  by  the 
sea-side  during  the  yachting  season.     It  is  cut  quite 
easy  with  a  wide  back,  and  to  fasten  at  front,  with 
one  broad  lapel,  and  five  holes  worked  in  it.    There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  lapel  to  be  cut  on  to  the  other 
forepart,  as  the  jacket  is  intended  to  be  always  worn 
fastened  up,  and  a  loop  may  be  sewn  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  right  forepart  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a  small 
button  sewn  on  to  the  left  forepart  inside  to  retain  the 
edge  in  its  proper  position.   It  is  immaterial  on  which 
side  the  jacket  is  fastened,  but  as  all  ladies*  dresses 
made  by  dressmakers  are  made  to  button  on  the  /c^ 
side,  when  worn  fastened  on  the  r^ht  side  it  denotes 
the  handiwork  of  a  taUor.    There  is  a  narrow  stsnd- 
collar,  sloped  off  at  front.    The  sleeve  is  laige,  and 
wide  at  the  hand.     It  has  a  deep  "  boot"  cnflf  pro- 
jecting at  top  from  the  hind-arm,  and  partly  open  at 
the  back,  as  shown  on  the  left  arm  of  the  Isdj. 
The  jacket  is  short,  and  made  of  white  flannel,  with 
a  light  blue  edging  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
two  rows  of  stitching  to  match  at  a  little  distaace  io* 
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A  amall  '' patch '^-poeket,  well  lonnded  off  at  the 
bottom,  on  eaoh  skirt,  aod  a  smalkr  one  outside  the 
left  forepart,  all  three  trimmed  to  match  the  edges 
and  cufiffl. 

On  another  plate,  we  represent  the  back  view  of 
the  prevailing  style  of  frook-ooat,  showing  one  of  the 
new  patterns  in  fancy  coating  which  is  mudi  nm 
upon  this  season.  The  pattern  in  diagram  corre- 
flponds  with  this  style  of  coat 

The  other  figure  on  the  same  plate  illustrates  the 

present  form  of  Norfolk  jacket  whidi  has  become 

one  of  the  general  styles  for  <mt*4oor  wear  in  the 

country,   by  the  searside,  or  by  gentlemen  on  a 

pedestrian  tour.     We  give  a  pattern  of  this  jacket 

with  the  present  number.    They  are  made  in  fimcy 

coatings  in  checks  of  various  siases,  frequently  rather 

large,  and  marked  in  colour  and  design.     Both  light 

and  dark  colours  are  worn,  according  to  the  taste  of 

the  customer.     The  edges  are  turned  in  and  stitched 

close,  and  again  a  little  distance  in.     Stained  irory, 

bone,  smoked  pearl,  or  horn  buttons  are  generally 

worn.    The  knickerbockers  are  made  in  the  usual 

manner,  and  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  jacket. 

The  little  &ncy  dress  shown  on  another  plate  is 
one  of  the  best  adapted  for  little  boys  at  this  period 
of  the  year. 

The  jacket  is  cut  quite  fall,  and  the  front  is 

thrown  back  from  the  waist  on  to  the  i^umlder,  and 

the  collar  sewn  to  the  end  of  the  neck,  and  made  to 

nm  with  the  front-edge  of  the  forepart     The  sleeve 

is  easy,  and  made  up  with  a  pointed  cuE    The 

jacket  is  sewn  on  to  a  narrow  belt,  which  is  fastened 

with  a  button  and  hole,  or  by  a  buckle  and  strap,  or 

clasp.    The  waistcoat  may  be  made  detached  from 

the  jacket,  or  merely  the  two  fronts  sewn  on  to  the  fore^ 

part  sufficiently  £ur  bade  not  to  be  seen,  and  fastened 

at  fromt  with  buttons  and  holes.     This  style  of  dress 

is  made  of  various  articles,  and  in  several  different 

styles.    That  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken 

was  made  of  a  light  blue  serge,  with  white  flannel  or 

Beige  facings  and  cuffs.     A  white  edging  to  the 

jacket,  and  another  braid  of  same  colour  a  little 

distance,  on  a  broad  facing  of  blue,  with  a  narrow 

white  braid  a  little  distance  from  the  other,  or  inner 

edge,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the*  white  facing  to 

the  fronts  and  collar.    The  top  and  back  of  the  cuff 


is  edged  with  white,  then  a  baud  of  blue,  and  made 
up  with  white.  The  belt  coxresponds.  The  Waist-* 
coat  is  blue,  with  a  white  edging,  and  a  double 
white  braid  behind.  It  is  fastened  by  small  fancy  gilt 
buttons. 

Two  small  blade  silk  bows  are  sewn  on  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  waistcoat  at  firont. 

The  trousers  are  of  white  flannel,  and  cut  wide  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  style  worn  by  sailors. 

For  the  hat  represented  on  this  %ure,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Granard,  of  Loman  Street,  who 
fiivoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  his  most  recent  in« 
troduction  for  little  boys.  It  is  glazed,  or  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  '*  japanned  tars,"  but  the 
centre  of  the  ciown  and  the  brim  are  of  white  or 
fimcy  straw,  which  forms  a  pleasing  effect  by  the 
contrast.  There  is  either  a  broad  blue  or  black 
ribbon  with  ends  round  the  head. 

We  have  represented  the  same  form  and  make  of 
hat  on  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  yachting  costume. 

The  morning-coat  shown  on  the  other  figure  on 
this  plate,  is  very  different  in  style  to  any  worn  in 
this  country,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  sdect  it  for  illustration  on  one  of  the  figures, 
from  the  woric  of  one  of  our  Parisian  contemporaries. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  length  of  waist  of 
the  skirt,  nor  in  the  style  of  the  back.  The  feature 
of  the  coat  consists  in  the  forepart  being  cut  large 
enough  at  the  waist  to  admit  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
buttons  at  firont  being  used.  The  turn,  which  is 
carried  to  the  top  button,  is  long,  and  moderately 
broad.  The  lapel  is  rather  wide,  and  square  at  top, 
and  the  end  of  the  collar  cut  off  to  run  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  front-edge  of  the  forepart  The  front 
of  the  skirt  is  cut  to  run  at  an  angle  with  the  bottom 
of  the  forepart,  and  is  slightly  rounded  off  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  small  flaps  in  the  waist-seam, 
but  the  pockets  are  in  the  plaits.  The  sleeve  easy, 
with  a  moderate  cuff  and  one  button  and  hole. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1646  and  1647. 


Diagrams  1,  9,  12,  13,  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of 
a  shooting-jacket  or  tunic,  referred  to  in  the  letter 
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from  our  correspondent!  ''  £•  K.,"  which  we  hare 
much  pleasure  in  publishing  in  our  work  for  circu- 
lation among  the  trade  for  the  noveltj  in  style  and 
arrangement.  We  have  adopted  a  different  method 
in  graduating  this  pattern  and  that  of  the ''  Norfolk"* 
jacket,  which  we  also  give  with  our  present  number, 
by  marking  the  several  widths  from  two  base-lines 
instead  of  one  as  usual.  Our  motive  was  so  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  the  jacket  without 
adding  to  or  diminishing  the  width  of  the  plaits, 
which,  of  course,  do  not  require  to  be  altered,  as  the 
width  shown  on  the  diagram  is  applicable  to  all 
sizes. 

The  space  on  diagram  14,  between  the  two  base- 
lines, represents  the  width  allowed  for  the  plait, 
which  is  single,  and  not  a  ''  box  *'-plait  as  shown  on 
the  ''Norfolk"  jacket  pattern,  and  does  not  extend 
below  the  waist.  This  space  is  3^  inches,  and  when 
the  jacket  is  made  up  the  line  0. 19  J  is  brought  over 
to  the  line  0.  4|. 

On  the  forepart  (diagram  1),  the  plait,  which  is  of 
the  same  width  as  on  diagram  14,  is  carried  down 
no  lower  than  to  the  waist,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
forepart  from  20  J  to  10,  and  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  side-body,  from  19}  to  7,  is  sewn  on  to  the  skirt 
from  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  plait  to  11-^,  and  a 
plain  plait  added  as  in  a  frock-coat. 

The  belt  (diagram  18),  as  stated  by  our  corre- 
spondent in  his  letter,  is  sewn  down  on  to  the  outside 
of  the  jacket  and  not  lefb  loose,  as  usual  in  this  style 
of  garment,  and  the  lower  button  is  passed  through 
a  hole  worked  at  the  end. 

This  pattern  was  produced  for  a  proportionately 
made  man,  measuring  19  inches  breast;  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  style,  we  have  simply  reduced  it  to  scale, 
for  the  convenience  of  publishing  it  on  our  sheet,  and 
all  the  different  quantities  at  the  several  lengths  and 
widths  refer  to  the  divisions  on  the  ordinary  tape- 
measure,  and  not  to  the  Graduated  Measures.  A 
pattern  drafted,  therefore,  to  the  full  size  will  con- 
sequently be  proportionate  for  a  19 -inch  breast  and 
not  for  an  18. 

Diagrams  2,  7,  10,  16, 17,  and  82,  are  the  pattern 
of  the  prevailing  style  of  "  Norfolk  "  jacket,  and  as 
illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  pre- 
sent number  of  our  >vork.     It  will  be  seen  that  there 
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is  a  material  difference  between  the  two  styles  repre- 
sented by  the  patterns,  and  it  is  as  well  that  they 
should  have  been  published  simultaneously,  as  it 
affords  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  a  com- 
parison between  them. 

Oil  both  back  and  forepart  a  ^^bax^^-'phat  is  formed, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  jacket,  and  sewn 
in  with  the  neck.  There  is  no  collar.  We  have 
introduced  two  forms  of  sleeye.  That  represented 
by  diagram  7  is  cut  very  full,  and  is  gathered  on  to 
a  narrow  wristband  (diagram  17),  which  is  fastened 
by  a  button  and  hole,  and  the  comers  rounded  o£ 
The  other  (diagram  82),  is  cut  in  the  usual  shape, 
without  a  cuff,  and  with  a  hole  and  button  at  the 
hand.  The  shoulder-seam  of  forepart  and  back  are 
gathered  in  to  the  length  of  the  shoulder-strap 
(diagram  2),  which  is  sewn  in  with  the  sleeve-head, 
but  lefb  loose,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  bntton 
and  hole,  so  that  the  belt  or  strap  of  a  bag  may  be 
worn  oyer  the  shoulder,  and  retained  in  its  place 
under  the  strap.  The  broad  spaces,  which  represent 
the  parts  of  the  plaits  raised  from  the  surface,  are 
two  inches  wide;  and  the  narrow  spaces,  which  show 
the  portions  of  the  plaits  which  are  hidden  under  the 
broad  spaces,  are  one  inch  in  width,  so  that  the  two 
edges  meet  at  the  centre.  The  belt  is  cut  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  is  loose,  and  fastened  at  front  by  a 
hole  and  button.  A  second  button  is  sewn  a  little 
distance  back,  in  case  the  belt  should  be  required  to 
fasten  closer  to  the  body.  A  loop  is  sevm  on  at  each 
side-seam,  and  the  belt  passed  through  it,  to  keep  it 
in  its  place  round  the  body,  or  when  un&stened  at 
front.  There  is  a  pocket  across  the  front  of  each 
skirt,  with  a  flap  to  go  in  and  out,  and  an  outside 
breast-pocket. 

Diagrams  8,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  present  fashionable  style  of  frock-coat,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  illustration  published  on  one  of 
the  plates  accompanying  the  May  number  of  our 
work. 

The  skirt  (diagram  11)  is  cut  away  at  front,  so  that 
when  the  coat  is  worn  constantly  unbuttoned  it  has  a 
lighter  appearance.  If  the  coat  be  intended  to  be 
worn  buttoned  at  the  waist-seam,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  add  on  three  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the 
front-edge. 
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EDINBURGH  FOREBIAN-TAILOBS*  SOCIETY. 

By  tha  conrteejr  of  Mr.  UliSchlaD,  the  Preaideot 
or  the  «bove  Society,  ii«  have  been  faTonred  with  a 
copy  of  a  paper  recently  nad  by  him  at  oae  of  the 
rami  meetings  of  the  members,  and  hare  the  pleasure 
to  place  before  our  readers,  for  their  InfoimaUon, 
his  remarks  bearing  on  the  subject  which  had  been 
atlotied  to  Ur.  H'Lachhui  for  eluudation. 

The  importance  of  the  qnestion  discossed  will  be 
readily  admitted,  as  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
exercises  a  powerftti  influence  upon  erery  one  who 
aspires  to  become  an  e£Scient  cutler. 
Dbiss,  Aim  THE  Affucatiok  or  SctBKTinc  Pbik- 
ctPLES  TO  rrs  Cohctbuctiok. 
Hr.  H'Lacblan  prefaced  his  remarks  by  cluming 
the  indulgence  of  the  members  for  the  very  imper- 
t  maimer  in  which  he  might  handle  the  question, 
as  he  felt  bis  inalnlity  to  do  it  the  justice  which  it 
ittemi,  and  stated  that  if  by  chance  the  subject 
h*d  &Uen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  else  present,  he 


might  have  acquitted  himself  with  more  credit.  As, 
however,  the  task  was  imposed  upon  him,  he  would 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities  endeavour  to  connect  his 
ideas  upon  this  matter.  "  Tou  can  scarcely,"  he 
said,  "expect  anything  new  or  original  from  me, 
my  blunders,  perhaps,  excepted ;  bat  even  failures 
convey  a  lesson,  and,  in  any  event,  I  may  venture 
the  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  whole  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  us  all. 

"Every  one  is  dressed,  and  all,  therefore,  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  are  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  may  be  advanced.  If 
an  ordinary  audience  should  consider  itself  competent 
to  ciitidze  a  subject  of  which  it  really  knows  but  little, 
with  how  much  m<»e  force  must  the  criticism  of 
such  an  auditory  tell  as  that  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  address,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  men  whose  energies 
and  capacities  have  been,  perhaps,  for  many  years 
engaged  in  produdng  the  aristocratic  attire  of  filodem 
Athens. 

"  We  may  pretoma  that  the  Athens  of  ancient 
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tiuted  much  nearer  to  that  particolar 

clothing  was  fi»t  worn,  and  which 
i  told,  *  tewtd,'  but  no  mention  is  made 
u!.'  The  serrices  of  onr  apedal  yro- 
it  then  been  brought  into  reqouition, 
generous  nature  of  the  climate  of  that 
rest  demand  would,  I  should  nippoae, 
ir  first  mother's  needle,  or  on  her  shears, 

does  loot  amaut  at  weelt  the  new,' 
at  she  had  a  number  of  ftirriag  boys 
bes  wonld  eccnpy  her  attention, 
lal  idea  of  dress  was  hastily  adopted,  and 
terseded  i  but  the  next  form  was  in  all 
a  more  lattiog  character,  both  froin  the 

material,  and  the  eaoe  with  which  it 
niied.  Thus  was  this  important  ques- 
annched  into  existence,  and  which  has 
•0  prominent  a  part  in  the  civilized 
e  world.  It  was  evidently  sioipla  in 
many  generations,  as  when  eveatnally 
any  reference  in  history  to  dresa,  it  is 
DezioQ  with  the  colour  than  with  what 
ignate  the  '^1  vp.' 

Laps,  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  name 
1  coimexion  with  <  first-class '  garments 
bylon.  It  was  a  Babylonish  garment 
impted  the  notorious  Achan,  and  the 
vhich  brought  so  dire  a  paoishment  on 
iteresting  to  students  of  changes  in 
i  to  meet  with  a  luggesdve  lact  of  so 
I.  Parisian  &shions  were  at  one  time 
t  after  by  the  haut  ton  of  England,  aa 
OS  were  recently  by  ounelves,  and  it  is 
d  something  of  the  same  influence  in 
10  early  a  period  in  history,  Jericho, 
'  the  particular  dress  was  found,  was 

considerable  distance  from  Babylon, 
iQt  must  have  been  very  attractire,  and 
ily  detected,  when  it  could  excite  the 

old  wayfarer,  who  had  never  made  any 
fashion  of  his  costume  during  at  least 


ioeity  would  be  excited  to 
nceming  ita  ihape,  make-up,  and  other 
and  also  what  influence  Babylonish 
id  on  the  costume  of  the   succeeding 


generations.  All  I  have  been  able  to  learn  as  to 
what  was  worn  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  thonssod 
yean  later,  is,  that  coats,  hoeen,  and  other  garments, 
wne  worn,  but  certainly  not  in  th&  style  known  to 
us. 

"  The  dr^  of  the  early  period  woald  appear  to 
hare  been  suited  to  persons  of  different  sizes,  as  it 
was  cnstomary  to  make  presents  of  '  ehanget  of  rai- 
ment ; '  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  of  a  very  loose 
form,  combining  the  ease  of  a  shirt  with,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  freedon  of  a  modem  pUid.  In  procen 
of  time,  when  people  migrated  into  colder  climates, 
closer  and  heavier  textures  would  become  necesnr; 
in  the  garments  worn;  until  erentoxUy  skins  and 
furs  became  a  necessity  to  suit  the  temperatore  of 
the  northern  climes. 

"  Dreas  exercises  so  much  inflnenoe  on  the  peraoaal 
appearance  of  every  one,  that  its  importance  miut 
hare  been  lect^niaed  at  all  times,  even  by  the  most 
primitive  races ;  and  as  locomotion  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  there  would  be  leas  opportuni^  for 
the  diffusion  of  ideas,  consequently  the  style  of  dress 
wosld  not  be  subject  to  frequent  modifications,  bat 
would  become  established  when  it  had  fiurly  taken 
root  am&ng  the  people. 

"  Other  influences,  such  as  the  climate  and  the 
natural  prodnctions  of  the  countries,  would  grestly 
determine  the  selectioB  of  the  materials  to  be  on - 
ployed,  and  of  coarse  would  modify  the  character  of 
the  costume  adopted  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  While  the  Auatio  drea  in  its  gimeral  q>pesr- 
anoe  is  loose  and  flowing,  and  delights  lilt  eye  of 
the  artist,  the  aborigines  of  Africa  freqtieatly  alto- 
gether dispense  with  any  article  of  costume,  or  at 
most  assume  what  has  been  recently  termed  s 
<  bnech  clout.'  In  such  a  oonnti7  '  cur  occupstioa 
would  be  gone.'  In  the  sortlMm  and  the  nwre 
civilized  portion  of  the  world,  the  clothing  won  u 
not  very  disNmilar  in  character  to  that  adopted  bf 
their  Asiatic  neighbouia. 

"  Of  the  costnme  worn  in  the  early  days  of  Amenci 
I  am  unable  to  speak,  bat  the  various  tribes  which 
were  first  met  with  had  their  own  particular  s^W 
delighting  to  dress  themselves  in  fieathen,  sod  deco- 
rate themsdves  with  the  ohtws  of  aainwls  killed  by 
them  in  the  chaae ;  and  in  pioportioa  to  the  nasiber 
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and  nzB  worn,  so  tlwE  Aill  wai  nude  the  mtne 
appaient.  Ennqmn  Ama  U  quite  diatiaot  from 
any  of  thoM  I  luve  dMcribed,  and  while  a  greater 
variety  ia  to  be  met  with  in  the  aevenl  details,  its 
ohief  ieatore  is  diadngoished  from  all  others  by  its 
fitting  closer  to  the  figore.  A  ooldei  climate,  and  a 
closer  applioKtion  to  indostrial  ptiranits,  no  doobt 
gntdoallf  led  to  this  pecoliarity.  What  vronld  be 
accepted  as  »  proof  of  good  taste  in  oau  ootmtiy 
might  daewhen  be  cotundered  absurd,  owing  to  the 
dlfierenoe  <tf  opinion  on  this  difficult  question. 

"  Taste  in  dress  must  be  cultirated  and  studied  in 
its  influence,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  locality  where 
it  is  to  be  exercised.  Fashion  fortunately,  as  a  role, 
imposes  on  all  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  similarity 
10  style,  thereby  ensuring  a  certain  uniformity,  and 
making  it  wor^  the  oonaideratioQ  of  the  cutter  to 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  study  and  attention  to 
what  may  become  generally  adopted;  and  ao  readers 
it  a  compantirely  easy  and  pleasant  task  to  conduct 
business  to  the  satie&ctiDn  of  the  customer  as  well  as 
of  the  tailor.  Dress,  while  it  exercises  an  important 
inflaence  upon  the  wearer,  forms  also  the  medium  by 
which  he  is  rerealed  to  his  iullows.  They  jadgg  of 
him  by  what  they  see;  and  to  produce  and  maintain 
a  bvouiable  impression,  requires  incessant  wotohful- 
neis  on  his  part.  Ae  the  sereral  parts  of  the  earth 
present  rarious  aspects  by  the  difference  in  foliage,  or 
by  the  peculiarities  which  Nature  assumes  in  certain 
countries,  so  these  conditions  affect  the  habits  of  the 
sereral  inhabitaats,  and  conduce  to  a  diversity  in  the 
character  of  their  dress.  While,  however,  the  various 
styles  answer  some  important  purpose  contemplated 
by  their  adapters,  all  do  not  equally  become  the 
'  human  form  divine '  in  the  eye  of  the  artist.  Tiiat 
the  style  of  dress  worn  by  the  lords  of  the  creation 
especially,  is  not  suited  for  representation  in  an 
artistic  point  ot  view,  is  clearly  showa  by  the 
shadowy  and  distorted  apologies  for  garments  por- 
trsyed  on  some  of  the  works  by  our  best  artists; 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  loose,  easy  form,  and 
iodejinite  in  outline,  is  viewed  with  pleasure,  and 
the  effect  faithfidly  delineated. 

"  It  is  strange  that  with  all  our  trainiag  in  an 
opposite  direotMW  «a  should  still  hold  to  the  por- 
tiayals  of  dress  by  oox  sareiat  Ihtuwra.    Take  a 


plate  pablished,  say,  80  years  ago,  of  the  <  Report  of 
Fashion,'  and  observe  how  ridiculous  the  different 
illustrations  represent  the  human  figure;  and  on  the 
other  hand  co&templato  the  draped  figures  produced 
at  a  very  rentote  period  by  some  of  the  celebrated 
Greek  sculptors,  and  you  cannot  but  admit  that  they 
are  '  a  dream  of  loveliness.'  In  fact,  the  farther  you 
trace  up  the  stream  of  time,  the  more  beooming  is 
the  attire,  until  it  eventually  resolves  into  a  few 
graceful  folds  of  the  very  simplest  charaoter. 

"  These  old  fbrms  never  became  old-fitsbioned,  or 
lost  their  charm.  Tims  had  no  power  to  convert 
them  into  objeets  of  ridicule,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  with  the  different  forms  which  have  been  more 
recently  introduced ;  and  if  we  were  to  penetiato  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  art,  we  should  ascertain  the  fiict, 
and  it  would  lead  us  to  investigate  the  canse  of  the 
difference  in  the  pleasing  effeot  produced  in  the  early 
costumes,  compared  with  the  appearance  of  thosenow 
in  use,  notwithstanding  our  scientific  progress. 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  the  disadvantage  in  having 
to  work  upon  heavier  materials,  we  must  not  cease  in 
our  exertions  to  make  the  very  utmost  that  taste, 
skill,  and  experience  can  efiect  to  modiQr,  if  not 
entirely  remove  this  defect  in  the  dress  of  the 
period. 

"Drese  has  other  uses  than  to  produce  a  mere 
artistic  efiect;  the  comfort,  ease,  and  convenience  of 
the  wearer  have  to  be  taken  into  conuderation,  and 
it  requires  no  small  amount  of  study  to  contrive  so 
as  to  combine  these  several  qualities.  Although  by 
the  materials  we  have  to  fashion,  strongly-defined 
lines — but  not  necessarily  stiff — are  almost  iiSpera' 
tire,  yet  there  is  sufficient  scope  lefk  for  effecting  an 
harmonious  blending  of  the  various  parts  of  a  gar- 
ment, by  adapting  them  to  the  different  movements 
of  the  body,  and  producing  a  gracetiil  outlin?,  to 
tax  the  abilities  of  any  one  aspiring  to  be  an  efficient 
practiser  of  our  art. 

"  However  much  it  might  seem  that  we  might  be  in- 
debted to  artistio  representations  for  hints  in  suggest- 
ing improvements  in  the  form  of  dress,  tailors  are 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  in  this  respect.  Artists 
have  bttt  one  object  in  view  in  their  selection — the 
effect  which  die  otdonr  or  shape  would  produce  in 
their  woric;  whereas  we  have,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
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to  contrive  the  dress  itself  to  fit  the  body,  allow  for 
all  the  di£Perent  positions  it  can  assume,  and  be  tram* 
melled  by  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  in  the 
shape  of  the  garment.  We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind 
the  different  occupations  of  our  customers,  and  the 
effect  which  they  produce  on  the  figure;  and  not  the 
least  of  our  tasks  is  to  study  what  they  themselves  con* 
aider  the  style  best  adapted  to  their  makes  and  tastes. 
The  difference  in  age  has  to  be  considered-— first,  in 
the  youngster  in  his  knickerbockers  or  his  kilt,  and 
so  through  all  the  various  stages,  each  requiring  to 
be  studied,  and  all  the  nice  distinctions  to  be  care* 
fully  produced,  which  only  the  practised  eye  of  a 
cutter  can  appreciate. 

"The  numerous  classifications  of  dress  form  a 
study  of  themselves;  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
various  official  dresses  worn  by  the  different  func* 
tionaries  connected  with  the  Court,  or  as  holding 
public  appointments.  We  then  have  the  Army,  with 
all  the  numerous  details  in  the  great  variety  of 
costumes.  The  Navy,  although  closely  allied,  alto* 
gether  different  in  character,  while  comprising  almost 
as  great  an  amount  of  distinctions  in  style  and  grade. 
The  clerical  costume,  as  fastidious  as  any  branch, 
and  as  strict  in  the  particular  style  and  cut  as  any 
of  the  branches  previously  mentioned.  Then  there 
is  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  numerous  of 
its  class — ^liveries.  Look  at  the  'Chart  of  British 
Liveries,'  and  note  the  different  laces  and  cords,  with 
the  points,  frogs,  and  cuffsj  flaps  and  capes,  besides 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  class  who  wear  them,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
admit  that  it  requires  no  little  nerve  to  prepare  one- 
self for  these  trials.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
growing  demand  for  costumes  for  the  fair  sex,  there 
is  a  mass  of  distinct  costumes  constantly  springing 
up^  and  taxing  the  brain  of  the  cutter,  who  is  re* 
quired  to  produce  something  no  one  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  before. 

''  It  is  not  80  very  long  since  a  tailor  was  looked 
upon  as  the  lowest  class  of  artificers,  and  when  the 
literati  sought  to  express  their  contempt  for  a  man, 
'like  a  tailor,*  was  a  phrase  ever  ready  for  their 
purpose.  Brighter  prospects,  however,  are  now 
opened  to  us,  and  a^roore  generous  estimate  is  now 
taken  of  our  social  position.    As  a  proof  of  the 
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change,  and  of  the  eminent  services  which  our  trade 
is  capable  of  rendering  to  society,  I  qnote  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  number  of  the  *  Imperial  Keviev/ 
in  which  we,  as  a  body,  have  the  justice  done  ns  by 
the  writer,  which  the  particular  ciroomstances  would 
appear  to  justify.  Speaking  of  the  influence  which 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  had  in  procuring  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  he  remarks:-— 

"  *  Ordinarily  speaking,  tulors  do  not  even  attempt 
to  do  for  themselves  what  th^  perform  so  lavishly 
for  others.     But  we  have  heard  of  one  instance 
which  will  alone  suffice  to  show  how,  if  they  chose 
to  confine  the  advantages  of  their  noble  art  to  them- 
selves, they  might  cut  out — in  its  secondary  sense-* 
the  whole  of  the  human  race.     A  distinguished 
client  of  a  celebrated  tailor  was  being  married  under 
circumstances  of  domestic  affliction,  which  made  it 
necessary  that  the  ceremony  and  its  attendant  festi- 
vities should  be,   as  the  phrase  is,   "exceedingly 
quiet.*^    Round  the  altar  rails,  accordingly,  were  but 
few  witnesses,  but  among  them,  ex  officio^  was  the 
tailor  who  had  made  the  bridc^oom  equal  to  the 
occasion.     At  the  close  of  the  marriage  service,  the 
lady  who  was  giving  the  wedding  breakfiut— and 
who,  by  the  way,  was  no  less  a  personage  tiian  a 
duchess— thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  invire 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  though  she 
did  not  happen  to  know  them.     She  looked  round, 
saw  a  remarkably  well-dressed  man  standing  rather 
afar  off,  and  invited  him.    He  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  accept  her  Grace's  invitation,  but  the  good 
sense  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.     She  had  innocently 
invited  the  brid^room*s  tailor.     The  true  stoiy  is 
but  an  illustration  of  the  indubitable  fiust  that  taiiois 
obtain  for  thousands  of  men  coveted  invitations, 
which    otherwise    they  would    not    have  a  ghost 
(i  a  chance  of  receiving,  and  which  tailors  conid, 
if  they  liked,  procure  exduttvely  for  themselTes. 
That  they  do  so  much  for  us  and  so  little  for  them- 
selves fills  us  with  an  overwhelming  painful  sense  of 
our  inferiority  and  dependence,  and  of  th^  unri- 
vailed  virtues  and  self-denial.' 

"With  the  facilities  which  are  new  iritbin  the 
reach  of  every  one,  more  especially  in  this  dty,  the 
rising  journeymen  of  our  day  have  advantages  irhieh 
the  older  members  of  our  trade  didnot  possess;  and 
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it  behoves  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
these  privileges,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  them,  and  which,  if  thej  wish  to  excel, 
they  must  perform  with  ability. 

"  One  of  our  members,  long  since  withdrawn  from 
active  service,  made  use.  of  the.  following  remarks, 
and  they  apply  equally  as  well  now  as  when  they 
were  written :? —  . 

"  *  No  man  can  know  too  much  if  he  knows  at  the 
same  time  hoiv  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  in 
his  profession;  and  I. am  not  aware  of  any  common 
occupation  where  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a  caU 
tivated  mind  .can  find  more  ample  scope  for  the 
application  of  its  acquirements  and  the  full  exercise 
of  its  functions  than  in  that  to  which  you  belong.'  '* 

(To  be  continued.) 


?lie  tfclrtttr  Iteiiofft'torfi. 

"A  gatherer  and  dispoier  of  other  men*s  stafT/*— IFo/toik 


Glasgow,  July  21,  1873. 

to  th£  editor  of  the  "gazette  of  fashion.*' 

Dear  Sir, 
You  will  now  be  preparing  your  issue  for  August, 
and,  doubUesB,  wish  to  be  able  to  say  something  re* 
gardmg  our  Scotch  dispute. 

The  Aberdeen  workmen  appear  to  be  tired  of  the 
quarrel,  and  having  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  work  uncondidonally,  the  workshops  have  been 
allowed  to  be  reopened. 

The  Glasgow  workmen  also  are  desirous  of  termi- 
nating the  dispute;  and,  with  a  view  to  that,  an 
application  on  their  part  to  our  local  branch  of  the 
Master-Tailors'  National  Association  for  a  confe- 
rence, was,  after  having  been  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive, conceded,  and  a  meeting  between  four  repre* 
aeutatives  of  each  body  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
7th  inst.  Propoflals  for  an  arrangement  were  dis- 
cussed and  provisionally  agreed  upon;  but  the 
National  Association  of  the  masters  refused  to  oon- 
firm  them,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Edinburgh 
branch  of  the  Workmen's  Union  were  reaoh'ed  on 
continuing  the  struggle  with  the  Edinburgh  em- 
ployers, and  it  was  tlierefore  thought  desirable  that 
any  arrangement  should  include  Edinburgh  also* 


For  the  same  reason  the  dispute  continues  in  force 
in  Greenock,  although  the  workmen  there  are  very 
desirous  of  having  the  workshops  reopened;  and  at 
a  meeting  held  with  a  committee  of  employers,  they 
expressed  themselves  beaten  in  the  struggle,  and 
willing  to  accept  any  terms.  The  masters  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  opinion  that  they  displayed  a  much  too 
concessive  spirit,  and  that  without  very  satisfactory 
guarantees  from  the  National  Union  they  had  better 
keep  their  workshops  closed. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  employers  seems  to 
be  that  the  workmen  are  merely  temporizing,  and 
that  they  wish  to  have  the  workshops  reopened,  that 
they  may  get  employment,  and  prepare, — ^by  upsetting 
the  masters'  arrangements  with  non-unionists,  and 
otherwise, — to  resume  the  struggle  at  the  next  busy 
season,  or  at  all  events  in  spring.  They  have  not 
been  prepared  for  such  determined  resistance  as  has 
been  offered  them  in  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and 
Greenock;  and — notwithstanding  the  unaccountable 
defection  of  some  dozen  of  the  so-called  respectable 
businesses — in  Glasgow  also. 

The  summer  trade  is  now  over,  and  we  can  all  go 
on  quietly  without  the  belligerents,  and  it  may  do 
them  some  good  to  feel  the  want  of  access  to  the 
better  class  of  workshops.    . 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"A  Master." 


NEW  YORK  TIME-LOG. 

We  recently  noticed,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
"  Linthicum's  Journal,"  a  list  of  the  prices  paid  by 
his  firm  to  their  journeymen.  The  scale  appeared 
to  us  so  excessively  high,  that  we  wrote  to  inquire  if 
the  prices  might  be  considered  a  specimen  of  the 
time  generally  allowed  by  the  New  York  tailors,  or 
if  they  were  exceptional.  We  heard  in  reply  that 
the  scale  quoted  might  be  accepted  as  the  average 
paid  by  the  trade  in  that  city. 

As  a  cturiosity  we  publish  the  list,  reckoning  the 
dollar  at  4s.  Against  these  prices  it  would  but  be 
&ir  to  know,  the  cost  of  living  to  a  journeyman,  as 
the  prices  themselv.es  can  only  be  tested  by  com- 
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with  tha  txpuaet  a  man  in  his  poaition 
opfty. 

Coats. 

£2  18    0 

oatof  clathibeanT.siidtn'cvf     2  14     0 

„                „             .  2  10     0 

oat  or  an;  other  goods .     .  2  10    0 

„  .260 

Extras. 

0    6    0 

01  basting 0  10    0 

ible-Mitched 0    3    0 

d  the  bottom     .      ...  0    5    0 

0     7     0 

0    5     0 

t  facing 0     4     0 

frontage 0    8    0 

„            0    6     0 

three,  each 0     10 

1 0     2     0 

itered 0     10 

0     10 

Bn  vadding 0     10 

ix  inchfts 0     10 

es 0     2     0 

neck 0     10 

Ovaa- Coats. 
Over-coat,  cloth,  diagonal, 

beaver 2  14    0 

;ra 0     10 

Orer-coat,  cloth,  diogoaat, 

beaver 2  10     0 

it  sack  Over-coat,  cloth  or 

2    8     0 

other  goods 2     4     0 

sack,  cloth,  Melton,  or  dia- 

2     4     0 

ed  or  common  goods    ..200 
Extras. 

.060 

1  basting 0  10    0 

1,  douUe-stitehod,(ff  swelled 

nrtout 0    S    0 

i  OD  over  sack    .      .      .      .060 


Seams,  covered  with  straps,  feUsd,  aad 

stitched. £0 

„      oovered  and  donbte-stitdied .  0 

„     felled  and  stitched  bdiind    .     .  0 

„     i^n  stitched,  both  sides     .     .  0 

„      fctoated 0 

„     double>atitohed  row  in  sadc .     ,  0 

„      ungle         „  „  .      .  0 

„      any  of  the  above  seams  aronad 

the  ana-hole 0 

Edges,  velvet  bindings  pat  on    .      ,      ,  0 

Cloth  or  velvet  bindings       ....  0 

C(»d  edges 0 

Edges  felled  and  stitched,  one  row  .     .  0 

„  „  two  rows       .  0 

Facing  bound 0 

Pockets  over  four,  each 0 

Opening  behind 0 

Flaps  over  pockets,  each      ....  0 

„    to  go  ia  and  out 0 

Cuffs  and  holes 0 

Silk  or  velvet  lacing 0 

Velvet  facing  to  thti  front-edges       .      .  0 

Silk  „  „  „  .      .  0 

Quilted  facings,  |-inch  blocks  ...  0 

„       I    „         ,1      to  waist .  0 

„        i    .,         ,,        ...  0 
linings,  1    „      rows 
„       1    „     in  body 

Interlinings 

Extra  shoulders  wsdding     . 


0    9) 


0  10 
0    8 


NEW  STYLE  OP  MORNING-COAT. 

Tlie  two  figures  on  one  of  our  plates  illustrate  tlie 
front  and  back  of  an  original  form  of  momiog-cost, 
which  we  have  introduced  at  the  present  sesMD  of 
th^  year,  for  which,  by  its  style  and  character,  it  if 
00  well  adapted.  The  pattern  we  also  publish  of  thii 
garment  will  place  all  the  several  details  bafiire  oar 
readers,  so  that  they  may  have  a  complete  reprcseo- 
tationof  the  iqipearanceandanangemeatof  thiscsst. 
As  dioini  on  the  plate,  it  is  donUe-breas(ed,irilh  <^ 
lapel  oat  on  to  the  front  of  the  ibrepart.  It  is  node- 
TMaly  broad  at  top,  hot  termiiiates  almoit  in  a  pain 
at  the  bottom.    Thoe  are  torn  holes  mrked  m  it. 
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Tliere  is  no  oollar  to  tbe  eoal,  baft  tbe  top  is  cut  Iik« 

a  dooble-breasted  waistcoat  without  a  collar,  and 

jnther  high  up  oo  the  neck,  allowing  a  spring  on 

to  the  top  of  the  shoulder-fleam  of  both  back  and 

forepart  to  prevent  the  edge  binding.     The  skirt  is 

foil  at  top,  but  well  rounded  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 

front-edge.     The  deeye  is  cut  with  one  seam  onlj, 

and  has  a  button  and  hole  at  the  hand,  the  cuff 

being  formed  by  a  row  of  etching.     Pockets  under 

flaps  at  the  hips,  a  small  ticket-pocket  on  the  right 

forepart  with  a  flap,  and  one  outside  the  left  breast. 

The  edgea  ate  turned  in,  and  stitched  a  little  distance 

in.    This  style  of  coat  has  a  smart  effect,  made  up  in 

any  of  the  striking  patterns  in  coatings,  elastics,  or 

Gheriots,  according  to  the  locality.     The  suit  can  be 

made  in  the  same  article  and  pattern. 

As  shown  on  the  back  view,  the  back  is  cut  with 
a  seam  down  the  centre,  and  moderately  broad  all 
the  way  down.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  back-seam,  and  a  small  tacking,  with  a  button,  if 
desired. 

On  another  plate  we  have  selected  for  illustration 
a  form  of  morning-coat  which  has  lately  been  patro- 
nized in  New  York,  and  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  journal  of  fiishion  issued  by  a  con- 
temporary in  that  city.   Our  artist  has,  however,  not 
quite  produced  the  effect  which  we  were  so  anxious 
to  give,  by  showing  the  peculiar  appearance  which  is 
given  to  the  shape  of  the  shoulders  by  the  pains 
taken  to  place  them  almost  in  a  line  with:* the  neck. 
This  involves  a  great  amount  of  labour  ou'the  part 
of  the  journeyman,  and  the  taste  ibr  this*  effect  has 
become  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  correct  fonn,  that  our  London  trades 
are  ohligped  to  produce  the  same  appearance  by  adding 
a  quantity  of  horse-hair  and  padding,  and  making 
an  alteration  in  their  cutting  to  suit  these  additions. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  our  place  to  find  fault  witii  -the 
tastes  of  our  American  cousins,  as  we  were  taught  in 
our  school  days  the  familiar  quotation  *'  De  gustibua 
^^^  €H  duputandum^  and  if  they  think  right  to  give 
that  perticttlar  style  to  their  coats,  why,  so  long  as 
their  customers  are  satisfied,  we  have  no  right  to 
force  our  beau  iddoL  of  taste  upon  them  for  their 
adoptioD,  or  ridicule  their  standard.     It  must  be  a 
very  narrow  mind  that  is  so  wedded  to  its  own  par- 


ticular views,  as  to  prev^it  its  seeing  anything  &vMr- 
able  in  the  opinion  of  another.  One  of  the  principal 
features  in  a  countvy  is  the  distinctive  character 
which  eiiber  die  buildings  or  the  national  style  of 
dress  possess,  as  marking  the  differenoe  between 
them  and  the  peculiarities  of  oilier  countries. 

We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  pattern  of 
this  coat  with  the  present  number,  but  owing  to  some 
delay  it  had  not  reached  us  in  time.  We  shall  give 
it  next  month. 


8H00TING-DBESS. 


We  publish  with  the  present  number,  according  to 
our  usual  custom  at  this  period  of  the  year,  illustra- 
tions of  the  styles  of  shoodng-dress  which  are  being 
prepared  by  the  leading  houses  in  anticipation  of 
the  forthcoming  season,  so  that  our  readers  may  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  necessary  information  respect- 
ing riiape,  making  up,  and  materiab.  We  have 
given  patterns  of  both  styles,  aa  there  is  a  material 
diffisrenoe  in  the  form  and  character. 

The  first  figure  on  the  plates  represents  the  form 
of  jacket  shown  by  diagrams  5,  7, 11,  and  12.  It 
is  cut  like  a  "reefer,**  or  lounge-jacket,  with  the 
body  and  skirt  connected,  and  is  a  very  useful  shape. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sportsmen  do  not  in 
these  days  require  the  different  contrivances  in  their 
dress  which  were  formerly  indispensable.  The 
modem  shooting  costume  partidces  more  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  easy  dress  which  might  serve  as  well 
for  any  other  purpose  as  for  wearing  in  the  field  or 
covers. 

The  jacket  is  single  breasted,  with  three,  or  four 
buttons  at  most,  at  firont,  and  a  moderately  wide 
turn  to  the  forepart.  The  collar  low  in  tbe  stand, 
but  broader  in  proportion  in  the  fidl.  The  back  cut 
with  a  seam  at  the  centre,  and  an  opening  left  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  side-seams,  and  the  comers  of  both 
edges  slightly  rounded  off.  The  bottom  of  the  fh>nt- 
edges  of  the  foreparts  is  also  rounded  off.  The  sleeve 
is  cut  easy  to  the  arm,  without  a  cuff,  and  a  hole  and 
button  at  the  hand.  There  is  a  "  patch  "-pocket  at 
firont  of  each  skirt,  with  a  flap  to  cover  the  opening, 
one  outside  each  breast,  and  a  <*  cap'^-pocket  on  the 
right  forepart,  also  with  a  flap  to  cover  the  opening. 
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to  line  the  "  patch  "-pockebi  of 
'"-pocket  with  ohamns  leather, 
er  the  pockets  in  the  ordinary 
Sapa.  Fancy  patterns  in  Tweed, 
le  different  makes  of  home-spun 
,  and  the  jacket  lined  with  some 
out  make  of  angola. 
f  jacket  shown  on  the  second 
at  separately.  The  waist  is  not 
length,  bat  the  skirt  is  short, 
r  added  at  the  top  of  the  front- 
r  or  five  buttons  and  holes,  and 
;h  drafted  large  to  the  wtuat- 
ded  to  be  worn  buttoned  below 
ing  in  cases  of  emergency  fVom 
Jit  is  full  at  top,  but  plain,  and 
he  bottom,  with  the  comer 
ere  rather  wide,  with  s  medium 
id  button.  Fhipa  at  the  vaiit- 
ider,  one  outside  each  forepart, 
ither  in  the  right  K-aist-seam  or 
ith  shapes,  the  edges  are  turned 
:  or  double. 

looat  most  in  faroor  is  single- 
)  high  to  the  throat,  and  a  small 
S  U  front.  It  is  cot  long,  and 
ed  some  little  distance  from  the 
I  a  small  skirt.  There  are  two 
repart  with  flaps,  either  sewn 
al  manner.  The  back  is  lined 
i  trades  put  sleeves  to  their 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 

1  easy  to  the  leg,  and  rather 
laiy  purposes.  They  are  made 
ad  have  side  or  frog^pockets. 

bottoms  of  the  legs,  about  nine 
ith  a  soft  black  leather,  and  a 
Y  be  sewn  on  at  the  heel  and  at 
iction  of  the  boot. 
:  worn,  they  are  cut  easy  to  the 
as  worn  by  grooms.    They  are 

hare  lour  and  five  buttons  and 
hey  are  made  vrith  "  fly  "-fronts 
l>ed  for  shooting-donsers.  They 
le  same  article  and  pattern  as 


the  jacket  and  waistcoat,  or  of  drab  cord  in  rarioos 
shades. 

Some  sportsmen  have  a  piece  of  leather  sewn  on 
to  the  slioulders  of  tbeir  jackets,  to  prevent  the  wear 
in  carrying  (heirfowiiog-piece;  others  have  a  square 
piece  sewn  on  to  the  outside  of  the  right  forepart  it 
front  of  the  scye,  and  stitched  and  quilted  in  nwt, 
to  lessen  the  wear  of  the  jacket  by  the  action  of  the 
butt.«nd  of  the  gun  in  firing. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOB  THE  BELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

JOUENEYMEN-TAILORS. 

The  election  of  two  pensioners  look  place  on  the 
28th  of  last  month,  too  late,  U!]fi}rtunately,  to  enable 
us  to  publish  the  result  in  the  present  number.  If 
the  supporters  of  the  two  candidates  who  head  the 
poll  by  the  aggr^ate  rotes  they  have  received  at  the 
different  elections  continue  their  interest,  the  result 
can  be  seen  to  a  certainty;  but  we  shall  publish 
them,  and  what  the  other  candidates  have  added,  ia 
our  next  issue,  as  a  guide  to  future  voting. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates  1C5I  and  1652. 

Diagrams  1,  2,  and  3,  are  the  pattern  of  a  new 
style  of  morning-coat  of  French  extraetioD,  and  suit- 
able for  autumn  wear.  We  have  illustrated  this 
shape  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  pvseot 
number.  The  sleeve  (diagram  2)  is  cut  with  a  fore- 
arm-seam only;  the  roulttte  lines  indicate  the  por- 
tions of  the  hind  and  forc-arm-seams  if  the  sleeve  bad 
been  cut  to  the  usual  shape.  This  pattern,  if  pro- 
duced to  the  full  size,  would  be  suitable  for  a  msn 
18}  chest,  or  a  little  easy  for  ovr  standard  site. 

Diagrams  4,  6,  8, 9,  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of  one 
of  the  two  styles  of  shooting-jacket  illnstnted  on 
another  of  the  plates  published  with  the  jveseot 
number. 

Diagrams  5,  7,  II,  and  12,  are  the  patten  1^  the 
other  style  of  shooting-jacket  also  represented  on  the 
plate,  and  of  an  entirely  different  character  and  foim. 
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THE  SCIEHTTnC  PHASE  OF  THE  CUTTING 
PEOFESSION. 

We.  hare  much  ptessare  in  giving  publicity,  bj 
nmiu  of  our  pogea,  to  tbe  following  able  reniHrks 
by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  Librarian  to  the  Edinburgh 
Forenuat-Tailors'  Society,  on  a  subject  iThich  juati- 
fin  tlie  attendon  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  writer. 
We  feel  assured  that  oar  readers  will  thank  us  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  for  perusing  the  ap- 
pni]ttiate  comments ;  end  fi^>m  the  result  of  their  per- 
sonal experience,  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  arrived  at,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  dispensing 
with  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  cutter,  by 
subetitntiog  tome  inbllibie  rule  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  and  ersn  with  greater  certainty  in  prac- 
tice. Wa  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  on 
thia  point,  aa  we  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
a  system  of  catting  which  is  offered  as  the  means 
to  an  end,  and  one  which  is  so  comprehensive  and  ' 
pesfect  in  it)  cooBtruction  as  to  embody  the  end  in 
itself:— 


The  numerous  treadses  which  hare  recently  ap- 
peared upon  the  "  art  of  cutting"  are  nearly  all 
characterized  by  a  confident  assumption  of  supe- 
riority over  all  past  and  present  systems.  The  pre- 
tentions titles  prefixed  to  these  productions  are  to 
the  critical  eye  of  the  expeiienced  cutter,  the  certain 
tost  by  which  the  fallacious  and  unscientific  cha- 
racter of  these  works  may  be  determined.  The 
great  object  of  these  writers  and  itinerant  teachers 
of  cutting,  is  to  announce  themselves  as  thoroughly 
original  and  Independent  thinkers,  who  have  ignored 
everything  written  by  their  predecessors  as  totally 
unworthy  of  notice ;  who  have  elaborated  a  "  novel 
and  Bcientific  ^stem  of  cutting,"  possessed  of  infal- 
lible certainty,  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  any 
alterations,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  misfits. 
Credulous  and  inexperienced  cutters  are  often  caught 
by  such  pretentious  titles  as  "  The  New  and  Inbllibte 
Gnicle  to  Cutting;"  "  A  New  and  Scientific  System  of 
Catting  Coats ;"  "  The  New  and  Perfect'^tting  Trouser 
System."  A  brief  examination  of  these  productions 
quickly  reveals  that  they  are  nei^er  ntto  nor  Kientifie, 
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and  that  their  pretended  contempt  of  the  ideas  of 
their  predecessors  is  merely  a  delusion.  In  the 
words  of  a  quaint  author,  it  maj  be  said  of  their 
systems  that  "  what  is  new  is  not  true/*  and  "  what 
is  true  is  not  new/'  The  multiplicity  of  abstract 
terms  and  superfluous  divisional  lines  are  the  decdp- 
tive  substitutes  offered  for  that  infallible  oertainty 
and  scientific  accuracy  which  these  systems  pro- 
mised to  reveal.  These  writers  and  teachers  seem  all 
to  assume  that  perfection  in  cutting  will  be  the 
result  of  some  discovery  like  steam— that  the  in- 
troduction of  some  new  ingenious  divisional  lines  in 
a  system  of  coat-cutting,  will  secure  perfect  scientific 
certainty;  alterations  and  misfits  being  summarily 
expelled  from  the  infallible  scientific  systems  of  the 
future.  This  is  the  logical  standing-point  of  these 
writers  and  teachers — the  assumption  that  they  have 
discovered  a  system  which  will  supersede  the  ob- 
servation and  judgment  of  the  cutting  practitioner, 
and  that  they  have  invented  a  process  by  whidi  gar- 
ments can  be  cut  to  fit  with  the  same  fitcility  and 
certainty  as  the  solution  of  an  arithmetical  problem. 
Their  system  is  alleged  to  contain  a  remedy  for 
every  defect  known  to  the  cutting  practitioner. 

Now,  we  readily  admit  that  there  is  an  approxi- 
mate theoretical  perfection  to  be  gained  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  well-balanced  system  of  cutting; 
but  we  as  readUy  deny  that  any  system  of  cutting 
known  to  the  profession  is  anything  more  than  a 
mere  ''aid"  to  success  in  cutting.  To  assume  or 
assert  that  success  can  be  attained  by  the  mere  pro* 
cess  of  producing  a  coat  accurate  in  all  its  aliquot 
divisions,  is  to  reduce  the  "  art  of  cutting"  to  a  mere 
process  of  arithmetical  routine.  Were  this  admitted, 
to  speak  of  an  "  experienced  cutter''  would  be  a 
gross  misnomer.  The  youth  of  eighteen  who  had 
learned  his  "  rule  for  cutting  coata"  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  logic  of  those  who  teach  the  infallibility  of 
systems,  be  as  certain  of  success  as  the  cutter  of 
eighteen  years'  experience. 

If  we  admit  that  such  accuracy  is  to  be  acquired 
by  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  rule,  then  the  scissors 
may  be  successfully  assumed  by  the  hands  of  the 
unpractical  draper.  The  youth  of  eighteen  (»n,  by 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  reduce  a  mile  into  inches 
with  the  same  certainty  as  the  man  of  forty-eighU 


If  systems  of  cutting  have  attained  that  scientific 
perfection  which  teachers  and  essayists  of  our  day 
so  confidently  assert,  then  the  mere  process  of 
<<  working  your  rule,"  and  producing  a  diagram, 
should  ensure  X3rtainty  and  success.  The  process 
of  reducing  a  mile  into  inches  and  of  producing  a 
40-8ized  coat  are  both  arithmetical;  a  few  lessons 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the  process,  and 
to  show  the  ''product"  with  unerring  certainty,  be- 
cause arithmetic  is  realli/  a  BcUnce^  and  saooess  is 
attained  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  rules. 

In  the  "  art  of  cutting  "  practical  success  can  only 
be  attained  by  years  of  experience,  and  by  an  intelli- 
gent rejection  of  rules  as  an  infallible  guide.  I  assert, 
in  opposition  to  our  present  teachers  and  essayists, 
that  the  successful  cutter  is  he  who  has  discovered 
the  unscientific  character  of  all  our  present  systems 
-—who  knows  best  lohen  to  set  them  aside,  not  per- 
mitting any  system  or  theory  to  control  his  own 
powers  of  observation.     The  cutter  who  is  "  deeply 
versed  in  systems,  but  shallow  in  himself,"  can,  with 
perfect  facility,  produce  diagrams  possessed  of  theo- 
retical or  ideal  symmetry.     This  may  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  ready-made  trades  where  suits 
are  manufactured  on  a  uniform  system  of  graduated 
sizes;  but  the  ability  displayed  in  producing  coats 
exactly  according  to  rule,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  distinguishes  the  successful  pracUcal  cutter, 
who  finds  that  systems  are,  to  a  great  extent,  useless 
as  guides  in  practice,  and  are  therefore  inapplicable 
in  meeting  the  varied  malformations,  crotchets,  and 
tasteS)  which  the  practical  cutter  has  daily  to  en- 
counter.    Without  the  least  desire  to  derogate  firom 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  I  must  remind  this 
class  of  teachers  and  essayists  who  indulge  in  a  pe- 
dantic technicality  of  language  in  their  attempts  to 
exalt  "cutting"  to  the  position  of   a    ''positive 
science,"  that  they  will  require  to  lower  their  pxe- 
tenaons,  or  else  fiivour  the  profession  with  a  display  ' 
of  their  axiomaUc  truths  possessing  that  univanality 
and  certainty  in  their  practical  application^  which 
forms  the  essential  characteristio  of  tho  pzineiq^ 
of  science.  Let  them  show  how  the  beantilul  hamMoy 
and  unity  of  aoi^ice  are  evidenced  in  tlie  multafann 
competing  and  conflicting  systems  which  prevail  ia 
the  profession. 
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When  the  radimental  points  in  the  "  art  of  cut- 
ting "  are  yet  the  suhject  of  keen  debate,  and  ajstems 
lire  sUll  unable  to  give  anj  "certain  sound*'  in 
determining  the  real  or  rektiye  length  or  shortness 
of  ahonldersi  or  the  straightness  or  obliquity  of 
coats,  the  thtarttieal  attempts  to  determine  these 
points  are  practically  worthless;  they  become  rela- 
tively or  professionally  too  short  or  too  long,  too 
straight  or  too  oblique,  according  to  the  physical 
structure  measured.  In  measuring  an  abnormal 
figure  for  a  coat,  systems  leave  you  "  a]l  alone "  to 
detect  the  existing  deformities,  and  to  devise  your 
own  rule  to  remedy  the  special  defects  of  your  cus- 
tomer; yet  these  men  speak  and  write  of  their  so- 
called  scientific  systems  as  if  they  ascertained  all 
these  defects  with  the  same  scieotific  accuracy  as  the 
weight  or  height  of  the  man  can  be  obtained  ;  as  if 
these  systems  possessed  the  self-adjusting  qualities  of 
the  ''thermometer,*'  rising  and  falling  to  indicate 
the  varying  degrees  of  malforniation  met  with  in 
actual  practice.  Real  success  in  cutting,  is  achieved 
by  a  mental  process  which  no  system  can  teach 
— that  keen  perception  which  discovers  the  varied 
cch-ezistent  defects  of  form,  and  that  clearness  of 
judgment  which  quickly  determines  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  alterations  required,  and  their  relative 
effects  upon  the  sfyle  and  balance  of  the  finished 
coat.  To  determine  these  important  points  dpriarij 
or  before  the  coat  is  cut,  and  to  arrive  fit  a  know- 
ledge of  the ''  disturbing  cauM^  after  repeated  and 
expensive  alterations,  constitutes  the  distinguish- 
ing difference  between  that  class  of  cutters  who 
flippantly  talk  of  ''  running  through  their  rule  "— 
merely  producing  an  abstract  diagram — ^and  that 
other  class  to  whom  a  rule  is  a  mere  ''  tentative  pro- 
cess.'* Whereas  success  depends  upon  the  observant 
eye  and  plastic  hand  of  the  practitioner,  who,  with 
the  true  touch  of  genius,  makes  his  rule  a  passive 
auxiliary  in  fitting  the  ever-varying  forms  of  men. 
In  logical  consistency,  these  so-called  scientific 
cutters  should  be  held  botmd  to  finish  every  coat 
without  even  the  tentative  process  of  fitting  on, 
alterations  being  altogether  inadmissible,  being 
simply  positive  proofs  of  imperfection  and  uncer- 
tain^, which  could  not  possibly  bel<mg  to  a  sdrnHfic 
system  of  cutting. 


The  qualities  which  distinguish  our  eminent  phy- 
sicians, have  a  close  analogy  to  those  which  mark 
our  most  successful  cutters.  What  chiefly  charac- 
terizes the  former,  and  gives  them  their  real  supe- 
riority, is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  their  theoretical 
knowledge—- though  that  is  often  very  considerable 
— ^but  that  fine  and  delicate  perception  which  they 
owe  partly  to  experience,  but  principally  to  a  clear- 
ness of  natural  power  in  detecting  analogies  and 
diflerences  which  escape  ordinary  observers.  In  the 
medical  profession  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
great  chemists  and  physiologists  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  curing  disease.  If  medicine  were  a  science, 
they  would  always  be  the  best;  but  as  a  great  writer 
has  said, ''  Medicine  is  still  essentially  an  art,  and 
success  in  that  profession  depends  mainly  upon 
qualities  which  each  practitioner  has  to  acquire  for 
himself,  and  which  no  scientific  theory  can  teach.** 

In  our  own  profirasion,  theory  and  practice  exist 
widely  apart.  Two  men  may  practise  the  same 
system,  the  one  with  almost  unifbrm  success,  the 
other  become  noted  for  the  uniformity  of  his  mis- 
takes and  alterations,  a  daily  mar^^  to  the  brainless 
routine  of  system.  Those  who  have  been  most  emi- 
nent in  our  profession,  and  have  shown  themselves 
in  the  strictest  sense  to  be  teiewUfio  in  practioey  have 
confessed  their  inability  to  construct  smy  system 
from  the  rules  or  method  by  which  they  attained  so 
much  practical  success— -an  intuitive  or  incommuni- 
cable tact  being  the  real  secret  of  their  success  in 
the  ''  art  of  cutting.*' 
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^  A  gatherer  and  diipoeer  of  other  meii*i  itaff."— fToMon. 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  CUTTERS. 

IMboumBf  Victoria, 
TO  THE  EDrrOB  OF  THE  *' GAZETTE  OF  FASHION.*' 
DSAB  SlE, 

By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  diagram  (diagram  12) 
shovring  the  beet  way  of  taking  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  waiitcoat  for  a  big  man  out  of  a  short  quantity 
of  material. 

I  think  the  illustration  explains  the  plan  suffi* 
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ciently.  The  different  parts  of  the  garments  are 
taken  out  on  the  single,  and,  by  this  method, 
trousers  for  a  man  measuring  44  waist  and  32  leg- 
seam,  with  a  waistcoat  to  correspond,  may  be  got  out 
of  8^  yards  of  an  article  28  inches  wide,  without 
crutch  pieces,  and  merely  an  ordinary- sized  seat- 
piece. 

Patterns,  of  course,  should  first  be  produced  in 
paper,  and  the  whole  of  the  garments  marked  out 
before  attempting  to  cut. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

"R,  H-  a** 


ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  THE  FUTURE 
OF  OUR  TRADE. 


The  spasmodic  local  outbreaks  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time  among  the  journeymen  employed 
in  our  particular  branch  of  trade,  and  which  lead  to 
strikes  of  greater  or  less  importance,  according  to 
the  effect  produced  and  the  influence  they  exercise 
upon  the  whole  body,  most  unmistake^ibly  demon- 
strate that  there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  labour 
available  for  the  market;  or  such  an  organization  as 
we  find  exists  would  not  have  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, even  with  their  carefully  matured  plans.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  little  chance  of  a  concession,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  by  the  body  of  the 
operatives,  dictated  by  reason  and  a  dispassionate  ex- 
amination of  the  real  merits  of  the  grievance.  Matters 
are  allowed  to  run  on  their  wild  career  until  the 
resources  or  patience  of  one  side  or  the  other  are 
exhausted.  While  this  state  of  things  is  by  no 
means  consolatory  for  the  present,  the  contemplation 
of  the  future  of  our  trade  in  this  respect  is  still  less 
assuring,  and  it  becomes  really  a  serious  question  to 
know  what  will  be  the  actual  position  of  the  master- 
tailors  of  the  future,  relatively  to  their  men. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  interest  of  the  masters 
alone  which  is  involved  in  this  consideration,  as  the 
future  prospects  of  the  journeymen  are  also  a  subject 
for  seiioufl  thought  and  inquiry  as  to  the  influence 
which  sewing-machines  will  exercise  upon  hand- 
work, when  required  by  circumstances  to  be  brought 
into  direct  competition,  whether  by  the  want  of  suffi- 


cient available  labour,  or  to  keep  down  extortionate 
demands. 

We  hear  from  all  quarters  that  the  system  of 
placing  boys  out  to  learn  the  sewing  part  o£  our 
trade,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  taking  the  place  of 
the  present  race  of  journeymen,  is  fast  dying  out;  so 
that  there  is  clearly  a  sufficient  ground  for  anxiety 
as  to  how  the  trade  of  the  future  is  to  be  made  up. 
It  is  not  only  a  consideration  of  the  supply  for  oar 
own  immediate  wants  which  engages  our  attention, 
for  it  would  appear,  by  correspondence  from  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  colonies,  that  they  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  a  supply  of 
journejrmen  to  meet  their  wants.  Quite  lately,  a 
firm  in  New  York,  afler  giving  the  scale  of  prices 
they  paid,  wrote  us :  ''  We  would  be  glad  if  more  of 
your  journeymen  would  come  to  help  us  out  (we 
have  not  near  enough),  but  we  would  be  sorry  to 
deprive  you  of  more  than  we  do.  We  are  entirely 
dependent  on  immigration  for  our  supply,  there 
being  no  apprentices  in  this  country  to  the  tailoring 
trade,  native  or  foreign.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
our  foreign  tailors  will  not  let  tlieir  sons  follow  them, 
but  send  them  to  school  (they  are  free,  you  know), 
and  make  profeesional  men  of  them,  or  merchants  of 
some  kind.** 

Although  it  may  not  require  a  period  of  seven 
years  (the  traditional  time)  to  make  an  efficient 
journeyman-tailor,  still  to  make  him  competent  to 
undertake  all  the  different  branches  of  his  trade 
necessarily  involves  a  considerable  length  of  time 
and  attention  on  his  part.  When  we  consider  the 
dependence  the  cutter  has  to  place  on  the  men  at 
work  under  him  to  produce  the  result  he  desires  in 
his  trade,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  education  or 
training  on  the  part  of  the  journeyman  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  duty  expected 
of  him. 

A  writer  in  the  work  of  one  of  our  Parisian  con- 
temporaries, speaking  of  this  very  necessity  in  both, 
forcibly  remarks:  ''  To  ensure  this  it  is  necess^iy  to 
educate  workmen  especially  for  this  purpose.  Ton 
must  direct  them  step  by  step,  accustom  them  to 
give  an  easy  natural  appearance  to  their  work,  after 
having  moulded  it  to  their  hands.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  task  for  the  master,  as  a  joumeymaa 
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possessing  taste  and  intelligence  in  Lis  business  is 
not  made  in  a  day.  The  task  involves  both  time  and 
personal  sacrifices.  When,  however,  the  result  is 
accomplished,  with  what  satisfiustion  does  the  master 
view  the  object  of  his  training. 

"  Although  a  garment  may  be  cut  upon  the  most 
correct  principles,  and,  when  properly  made  up,  is 
everything  that  noay  be  desired,  and  sets  off  the  figure 
of  the  customer  to  advantage,  the  result  is  rather  due 
to  the  skill  of  the  journeyman  than  to  the  science  of 
the  cutter;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  how- 
ever superior  may  be  the  cut,  it  will  be  ineffective  to 
preserve  the  style,  unless  materially  assisted  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  journeyman  in  making  the 
garment  up. 

"  The  importance'  of  the  part  played  by  the  jour- 
neyman BO  impressed  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  master -tailors  of  Paris  (M.  Jansens), 
that  he  devoted  his  energies  and  time  to  develop 
the  taste  and  ability  of  them  as  a  body ;  and  no  per- 
sonal trouble  was  too  great  to  deter  him  from  pro- 
secuting the  task  he  had  undertaken.  His  aim  was 
to  give  an  artistic  effect  to  a  garment,  and  he  de- 
pended upon  the  talent  of  the  journeyman  to  produce 
it.  His  desire  was  to  create  between  the  cutter  and 
the  journeyman  a  sympathetic  feeling,  so  that  the 
latter  might  have  a  correct  conception  of  what  the 
former  wished  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  by 
their  combined  exertions  and  intelligence  the  desired 
result  could  be  ensured. 

''This  perfection  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
requires  years  of  practice,  and  a  thorough  concep- 
tion of  what  is  expected  of  him ;  for,  no  matter  how 
skilful  he  may  be,  he  is  useless  by  himself.  His 
task  is  to  identify  himself  with  the  ideas  of  his 
employer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  con- 
ceptions. To  this  superior  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  journeyman  is  in  a  great  measure  due  the 
fame  which  certain  leading  houses  in  the  trade  have 
justly  acquired.  The  taste,  judgment,  and  talent  of 
the  cutter  have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  thorough 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  workman  of  the  effect 
which  was  sought  to  be  produced  in  the  particular 
garments.  In  this  fortunate  identity  of  thought  con- 
sists the  power  which  gives  the  character  to  the 
house.** 


If,  after  this  review  of  the  important  part  played 
by  the  journeyman,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
facts  we  have  stated  of  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  have  their  sons  trained  to  acquire  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  working  tailor, 
the  prospects  as  to  the  future  of  our  trade  are  not  so 
cheerful  as  we  could  wish. 

We  are  led  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  sufficient  reason 
for  the  unwillingness  shown  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
apprentice  their  boys  to  learn  sewing.  Can  it  be  on 
the  idea  that  the  occupation  is  injurious  to  health  by 
the  position  of  the  body  while  at  work  ?  or  is  it  that 
the  wages  which  the  boy  may  earn  when  he  has 
learnt  his  trade  are  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  and 
therefore  they  select  some  other  line  of  business  for 
him  ?  If  on  the  score  of  unhealthfulness  from  the 
position  usually  adopted  by  tailors  when  at  work, 
that  disadvantage  might  be  obviated  by  finding  some 
substitute  for  the  board,  and  some  other  method  of 
holding  the  work  while  employed  in  sewing  it. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  a  prejudice  against  journey- 
men availing  themselves  of  this  substitute  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  present  system,  but  a  lad 
would  as  soon  become  used  to  any  different  plan 
by  habit  as  the  present  race  of  journeymen  are 
wedded  to  their  position.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  ic  this  direction  by  well-disposed  persons  in 
our  trade,  and  from  the  models  we  have  seen, 
some  could  easily  be  brought  into  use ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  their  construction,  the  position  assumed 
by  the  body  would  allow  the  joume3rman  to  per- 
form his  task  quite  as  efficiently,  and  with  ^ual 
facility,  as  by  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  board  or  on 
the  floor. 

We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  objection  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  wages  which  the 
boy  can  earn  when  he  is  out  of  his  time.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  a  journeyman-tailor  who  will  work 
can  earn  as  much  money  as  any  other  mechanic  who 
is  not  specially  paid  more  than  the  average  of  his 
class;  and  he  has  this  advantage  over  many  others, 
that  he  is  not  required  to  incur  any  great  expense  for 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  tools  he  will  want,  has 
always  got  a  roof  over  his  head,  and  is  protected 
firom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
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Besides,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  a  jour- 
nejman-tailor  should  remain  one  all  his  life.  If  he 
show  evidence  of  intelligence,  he  may  reasonably 
aspire  to  the  cutting-board,  and  then  his  social 
position  is  improved  and  his  pocket  also  benefited. 
Where  coidd  we  hope  to  find  more  competent  fore- 
men than  from  the  ranks  of  the  journeymen  7  Men 
who,  having  thoroughly  learnt  the  sewing  part  of 
their  buuness,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  produce  certain  effects,  bring  with  them  so  much 
experience  to  assbt  them  in  the  new  field  for  their 
abilities.  We  do  not  imply  that  every  journeyman 
who  is  master  of  his  business  must  necessarily  make 
an  efficient  cutter,  as  it  requires  other  qualities  than 
the  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  garment  toge- 
ther properly,  to  constitute  a  fortunate  or  a  clever 
cutter.  All  are  n6t  equally  possessed  of  the  special 
qualifications,  but  when  they  are  found  in  men  of 
this  class,  the  owners  will  have  great  advantages  over 
their  less  favoured  competitors. 

How  many  of  the  heads  or  partners  in  our  leading 
trades  have  risen  from  the  board,  and,  having  passed 
through  the  intermediate  state,  have  earned  an 
honourable  name  by  the  ability  and  qualities  they 
have  displayed. 

If  there  are  not  to  be  any  apprenUces,  there  cannot, 
of  course,  be  a  race  of  journeyman-tailors  to  succeed 
the  present,  and  the  only  resource,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, left  to  the  masters  will  be  to  employ 
female  labour  to  a  greater  extent,  or  have  all  the 
sewing  done  exclusively  by  the  machine.  For 
regularity  and  appearance  no  journeyman  can,  of 
course,  produce  such  a  result  as  can  be  effected  by 
the  'sewing-machine,  and,  with  the  stimulus  which 
would  be  imparted  to  the  use  of  these  valuaUe 
instruments,  further  improvements  in  their  con- 
struction might  naturally  be  looked  for,  and  their 
usefulness  be  increased  proportionately  to  the  emer- 
gency. 
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ALTERATION  IN  REGULATIONS  FOR  DRESS 
OF  OFFICERS  OF  INFANTRY  IN  INDLA.. 


Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  ordered  that  the  sash 
shall  no  longer  be  worn  with  the  white  tunic. by 
Officers  of  Infantry  in  India. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOE  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND   INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 

At  the  election  of  two  pensioners  whicb  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  July,  but  at  too  late  a  period  in  the 
month  to  admit  of  our  publishing  the  result  in  our 
August  number,  the  different  candidates  polled  the 
number' of  votes  affixed  to  their  names: — 

Mallam,  Charles 3640 

Sutherland,  John 3302 

Gardiner,  Thomas 3127 

Rew,  William 3027 

Moody,  William 2687 

Lendon,  John  Wright  ....      1484 

Mc  Leod,  William 805 

The  two  first  candidates  on  the  list  were  con- 
sequently elected.  The  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Institution  will  be  enabled  from  this  retnm  to 
judge  of  the  position  of  any  candidate  in  whom  they 
take  an  interest,  and  of  the  chance  of  their  success 
at  the  next  election  which  will  take  place. 

AUTUMN  FASHIONS. 

A  change  in  the  season  necessitates  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  both  in  the  style  and  in  the  materials 
employed  for  dress,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature.  Now  that  the  summer  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  we  may  reasonably  look  for  less 
genial  weather  in  the  period  which  is  to  follow,  we 
have  directed  our  attention  to  preparing  pUtes  for  pub- 
lication in  the  present  number,  which  will  illustrate 
appropriate  styles  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  readers. 

On  one  plate  we  have  represented  the  style  of 
frock-coat  which  will  be  worn  during  the  autumn, 
and  also  during  the  winter,  with  the  difference  only 
in  the  substance  and  character  of  the  articles  in 
which  it  is  to  be  made  up.  The  pattern  we  give  of 
this  garment  will  complete  the  information  to  our 
patrons  on  the  various  details. 

The  waist  is  out  decidedly  shorter  than  has  been 
fashionable  for  some  time  past,  and  in  this  respect 
but  carries  out  our  idea  of  the  change  which  was  in 
perspectiTe.  The  hip-buttons  are  placed  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  apart,  the  side-eeam  well  birred,  the 
back-scye  rather  narrow,  and  the  back  is  still  cot  to 
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a  good  ¥ddUi  across  to  the  sleeve-head.  The  lapel  is 
of  a  &ir  width  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
rather  pointed,  and  cat  with,  an  angle.  It  is 
moderately  rounded  at  the  centre.  There  are  five 
holes  marked  up.  The  torn  ia  short,  reaching  to  the 
fourth  hole.  The  forepart  is  cut  moderately  easy 
over  the  chest,  as  well  as  at  the  waist,  but  so  that 
when  buttoned  the  make  of  the  figure  may  be  clearly 
shown,  and  not  so  large  as  to  allow  of  the  coat  hang- 
ing straight  to  the  body.  The  skirt  is  cut  longer  as 
the  waist  is  shortened,  and  with  a  little  more  com- 
pass. The  sleeve  easy  to  the  arm,  with  but  little 
indication  of  the  '^  peg-top;''  made  up  with  a  cuff 
rather  deep  in  proportion,  and  one  or  two  holes 
and  buttons.  The  collar  still  low  in  the  stand,  but 
deeper  ia  the  fall,  and  square  at  the  ends.  Edges 
turned  in  and  stitched.  The  fancy  makes  of  coating 
in  black  and  blue  will  be  much  worn. 

On  another  plate  we  have  illustrated  one  of  the 
prevailing  forms  of  morning-coat,  with  three  but- 
tons and  holes,  a  moderate  lapel,  and  the  skirt 
made  to  run  off  at  an  angle  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  forepart  below  the  bottom  button.  The  waist, 
as  shown  by  the  pattern  in  diagram,  is  short  com- 
parativdy  for  the  style  of  coat,  but  there  is  no 
peculiarity  in  the  proportions  or  shape  of  the  back. 
The  skirt  ia  short,  and  rounded  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front-edge.  This  form  of  coat  may  be  worn  with 
or  without  fiaps  in  the  waist-seam,  according  to  the 
article  made  up,  and  the  character  which  is  desired 
to  be  given.  The  sleeve  is  easy,  with  a  cuff  and  one 
button  and  hole.  Edges  turned  in  and  stitched,  and 
swelled.  Fancy  coatings  aad  elastics  are  generally 
made  up  in  this  style  of  coat,  in  various  colours. 

The  two  figures  on  the  third  plate  illustrate  the 
style  of  lounge-jacket  which  is  now  being  made  up 
by  the  leading  houses  in  town.  It  is  double- 
breasted,  cut  rather  short,  with  four  or  five  holes  in 
the  lapel,  which  is  moderately  wide.  The  back  is 
cut  as  broad  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top,  with  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  seam  and  the  comers 
loonded  off.  The  bottom  of  the  frcmt-edge  of  the 
forepart  is  also  rounded  off  to  give  a  light  appear- 
ance. Pockets  across  the  firont  of  the  skirt,  with  an 
opening  and  fiKsing,  one  outside  the  left  breast  to 
match,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  right  forepart.  Easy 


sleeve,  with  a  cuff  and  one  button  and  hole.  Edges 
turned  in,  and  two  rows  of  stitching.  Striking  pat- 
terns in  Cheviot  and  coating  are  mostly  selected  for' 
this  shape  of  coat,  as  it  serves  as  a  medium  for  the 
display  of  styles  which  could  not  be  made  up  in  any 
other  shape  of  garment.  Suits  of  the  same  pattern 
are  always  in  favour  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
much  for  economy  in  space  when  travelling  as  that  a 
great  licence  is  allowed  in  costume. 

The  styles  of  waistcoat  generally  worn  are  single- 
breasted,  to  button  up  moderately  high,  cut  without  a 
collar,  rather  long,  and  with  a  small  skirt  below  the 
bottom  button ;  or  double-breasted  with  a  bold  lapel, 
and  two  or  three  holes,  and  the  bottom  of  the  edge  of 
the  lapel  cut  away  at  an  angle  so  as  to  form  a  deep 
skirt,  and  shorten  the  front  of  the  waistcoat  to  the 
eye  and  make  it  in  keeping  with  the  front  of  a 
morning-coat  in  the  shape  of  that  shown  on  one  of 
our  present  plates. 

Morning-trousers  are  cut  straight  to  the  1^,  but 
to  spring  a  little  over  the  foot.  They  have  side  or 
"  frog  "-pockets  without  welts,  plain  side-seams,  and 
fiy-fronts.  For  riding,  they  are  made  to  fit  closer  to 
the  leg,  and  smaller  at  the  bottom,  being  well  hol- 
lowed on  the  instep. 

We  notice  a  peculiar  feature  introduced  by  some 
leading  house  in  riding -trousers,  by  &cing  the 
bottoms  of  the  top-side  with  white  leather  (buckskin), 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  crescent  from  the  leg-seam, 
extending  over  to  the  side-seam.  The  object  is 
evidently  to  preserve  the  trousers  from  the  friction 
of  the  stirrup-iron.  On  a  light  shade  of  drab  the 
effect  is  not  unpleasant.  If  preferred,  tlie  leather 
could  match  in  many  shades,  and  be  less  con- 
spicuous. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1656  and  1657. 


Diagrams  1,  4,  5,  9,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern 
of  the  style  of  frock-coat  which  will  be  generally- 
worn  during  the  ensuing  seasons,  and  will  be  found 
effectively  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issued 
with  our  present  number.  . 

Diagrams  2,  3,  6,  7,  and  8j  are  the  pattern  pf  a* 
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single-breasted  morning-coat  prepared  for  this  sea- 
son, and  to  correspond  with  the  style  represented  on 
one  of  the  plates  published  in  this  month's  number 
of  our  magazine. 

Diagram  12,  illustrates  the  method  recommended 
bj  one  of  our  correspondents  at  the  Antipodes  for 
taking  out  a  waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  trousers  for  a 
stout  man,  from  a  small  quantity  of  material.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  already  have  learnt  the  art  by 
having  to  discover  the  best  way  for  themselves ;  but 
to  young  practitioners,  left  to  their  own  guidance, 
the  information  afforded  by  our  correspondent  will 
be  of  great  service,  and  save  them  a  certain  waste  of 
material  and  racking  of  the  brain  to  effect  the  de- 
sired saving  in  the  quantity  of  stuff*  actually  required 
for  the  purpose. 


«  REPORT  OF  fashion;* 


Fully  aware  of  the  interest  which  is  attached  by 
the  trade  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  issue  of  the 
above  work  at  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which  it  is 
prepared  for  publication,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
announce  to  our  numerous  patrons  and  to  the  trade 
generally  that  the  "Report  of  Fashion"  for  the 
present  season  and  for  the  ensuing  winter  is  in  a  for- 
ward state,  and  -will  be  ready  for  delivery  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  our  usual  time. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary — afler  this  work  has 
been  before  the  trade  upwards  of  Fifty  years — to 
dilate  at  any  length  on  the  features  which  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  tailors  at  home  and  abroad.  Its 
character  is  fully  established  in  the  opinion  of  those 
trades  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  esteemed 
patronage  for  so  many  years,  and  we  rely  more  upon 
their  testimony  for  an  extension  of  the  sale  of  our 
work,  than  on  any  observations  we  might  offer  in  its 
favour.  As,  however,  with  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  and  the  springing  up  of  new 
towns  in  our  colonies,  new  establishments  are  daily 
springing  up,  together  with  the  esteem  in  which  the 
English  style  of  dress  is  now  held  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Continent,  we  may  be  penniited  draw- 
ing  the  attention  of  those  trades  who  have  not  yet 
favoured  us  with  their  support,  to  the  purport  of  our 
half-yearly  publication. 


Tlie  object  we  had  in  view  in  establbhing  the 
work  was  to  make  the  trade  acquainted  with  the 
changes  which  took  place  periodically  in  the  style 
and  fashion  of  gentlemen's  dress,  so  that  master- 
tailors,  in  the  country  especially  and  abroad,  might 
be  informed  of  what  the  leading  fashionable  trades 
in  London  were  doing.  That  our  motive  was  appre- 
ciated has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  marked  con- 
fidence placed  in  our  "  Report,**  and  the  contanoed 
support  we  have  received  from  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  principal  houses  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  work  consists  of  a  large  coloured  engraving 
containing  22  figures  illustrating  the  various  styles 
of  dress  for  gentlemen,  and  also  introducing  some  of 
the  styles  of  dress  worn  by  ladies  and  boys  which 
come  within  the  tailor's  sphere.    The  plate  is  accom- 
panied by  patterns  of  the  newest  garments  in  full 
size,  and  a  collection  of  patterns  of  the  most  fashion- 
able style  reduced  to  scale  for  the  convenience  of 
their  being  drafted   to   the  full  size   to  anj  siwe 
lequired,  by  the    assistance   of  the   '^Gbaduated 
Measubes.*'    There  is  also  a  letter-press  descrip- 
tion, furnishing  complete  information  upon  all  mat- 
ters   connected  with    fiishion,  and    reviewing  the 
various  novelties  in  goods  introduced  each  season. 

The  "  Report**  for  the  ensuing  season  will  illus- 
trate the  different  styles  which  will  be  fashionable 
in  morning  and  evening  dress.  It  will  represent  the 
\'arious  forms  of  over-coats,  walking  and  riding 
dress,  hunting  and  shooting  costumes,  and  children's 
clothing;  so  that  any  tailor  may  offer  the  plate  to 
his  customer,  and  afford  htm  the  opportunity  of 
judging  the  effect  which  is  produced,  and  enable 
him  to  decide  whether  the  particular  style  would 
suit  his  taste  or  figure. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  trade  to  subscribe,  we 
have  fixed  the  subscription  for  the  year  at  £1  Is.,  pay- 
able in  advance,  or  a  single  copy  for  either  season 
may  be  had  for  12s.  6d.  We  forward  them  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  charge  for  car* 
riage,  or  to  any  part  abroad,  by  "  book  post"  at  the 
published  tariff,  in  no  case  exceeding  Is.  each  copy. 
Copies  can  be  enclosed  with  goods  if  so  prefisrred,  on 
receipt  of  instructions  to  that  effect. 

Uncoloured  proofs  may  be  had  if  preferred  U> 
coloured  plates. 
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-      EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 
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No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,   REGENT  STREET,   LONDON.    W. 
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DEES3,   AND  THE  APPLICATION    OF 

SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  TO  ITS 

CONSTRUCTION. 

We  luTethe  pleosare  of  placing  before  our  readers 
die  coocloding  portion  of  Mr.  U'LacblaD'a  interesting 
essay  on  die  above  subject,  of  which  we  gave  the 
inlxoductloii  in  oar  August  number:— 

lu  tra^ng  the  changes  whioh  have  occorred  in 
the  fonns  given  to  garments,  we  cannot  but  be  bene- 
fited, if  it  lead  to  a  atadj  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  useful  maj  best  be  combined  with  the  graceful. 
Considering  the  importance  attached  to  the  personal 
appearance,  it  would  seem  strange  that,  until  quite 
recently,  scientific  methods  had  so  little  share  in  the 
coQBtruction  of  dress.  It  is  not,  however,  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  the  causes  which  have  operated  in 
keeping  up  this  state  of  things.  It  is  true  that  the 
hiunan  figure  was  stodied  long  ago.  Phidias  mea- 
smed  the  hunum  body  scientifically,  but  with  a  view 
to  prodnoe  sculpture  representing  the  nude  figure. 
Many,  howerer,  of  his  beautiful  productions  were 


draped,  and  were  so  admirably  executed,  as  almost 
to  impart  a  new  grace  to  the  "  human  form  divine." 
Whatever  hints  may  have  been  taken  from  these 
models,  no  analogous  efforts  were  applied  to  the 
actual  production  of  clothes  as  really  worn.  The 
loose  pieces  of  cloth  which  were  first  wrapt  round  the 
person,  became  gradually  transformed  by  the  necessi- 
ties and  tastes  of  society,  through  a  long  auccessiou 
of  ages,  until  in  Europe  they  became  very  nearly  what 
we  have  them  now,  without  much  aid  from  the  under- 
lying sciences,  the  principles  of  which  regulate  the 
proper  execution  of  all  such  arts. 

Not  to  enter  on  too  wide  a  field,  take  our  art  as 
it  was  practised  during  the  latter  half  of  the  la^ 
oentury,  as  sufiinently  far  back  for  my  purpose. 
Tailors  then  worked  from  patterns,  oflen  produced 
as  an  old-fashioned  dressmaker  does  at  the  present 
day,  by  cutting  patterns  pinned  o>  the  body. 
Gradually  a  few  pomta  be«ame  fixed,  so  as  to  admit 
of  drafting  on  the  cloth ;  but  the  remainder  was  deter- 
Duned  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  Cutting  or 
drailing  received  a  great  stimnlos  when  the  "old 
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thirda"  was  established;  but  this  earij  *' tailor's 
friend*'  has  probably  undergone  considerable  change 
and  improrement  since  the  principle  was  introduced, 
while  still  retaining  the  name.  Knowltdge  is  gra- 
dually acquired;  and  one  adds  a  little  to  one's  stock, 
to  be  sapplemented  by  a  fiirther  amount* 

It  would  haye  been  utterly  impossible,  say  to  a 
learned  mathematician,  who  had  never  seen  the 
European  style  of  dress,  by  the  exercise  of  his  high- 
est intelligence,  to  produce  anything  to  corer  the 
human  figure  as  now  clothed.  What  it  may  have 
been,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine;  but  given,  at 
least,  the  outline  as  worn  at  the  period  named,  we 
see  what  progress  has  subsequently  been  made  with 
the  assistance  of  science. 

The  practicability  of  constructing  a  model  ttom 
measurement  alone  on  the  proportions  of  the  body 
was  demonstrated,  and  a  host  oi  busy  hnuns  at 
home  and  abroad  would  seem  to  hare  improved  on 
the  suggestion.  From  the  manner  in  which  French 
writers  have  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  English 
systems  of  cutting  making  their  appearance  about 
the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  1790;*  and 
the  fact  of  £20  being  asked  by  the  inventors  to 
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demonstrate  the  plan,  it  would  appear  ihat  distinct 
methods  originated  in  this  country.  The  Frsneh 
tailors  claim  that  Bazde,  a  distinguished  member  of 
their  community,  introduced  the  tape«-measttre,  di- 
vided into  oentim^tres,  as  a  substitute  for  tiie  strip  of 
paper  or  parchment  which  had  been  used  up  to  that 
period;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  countiyman, 
the  late  Joseph  Coatts,  states  in  his  work,  the 
'*  Tailor's  Guide,"  "  that,  in  conjunction  with  a 
friend,  he  introduced  the  inch  tape  in  1809,  and  that 
it  was  first  graduated  by  M'Intjrre,  of  Glasgow.'* 
Which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
introducing  dds  indispensable  companion  to  a  cutter, 
I  am  not  aware ;  the  same  idea  might  have  occurred 
to  both,  as  we  frequently  find  instances  in  tiie  his* 
toiy  of  inventions.  Ornamentation,  rather  than 
beauty  of  form  and  graoeftdness  of  outline,  had  up  to 
that  period  engaged  the  attention  of  the  trade.  The 
chief  characteristios  of  garments  then  woni,  wore 
high  collars  to  the  coats,  and  long  and  narrow  skirtA. 
Trousers  and  breeches  tight. 


^  Ckioaam  of  Fasbsov,  Jtnusryy  1872. 


There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  reign  of  George  IV.  iras 
not  remarkable  for  the  moral  influence  he  exercised^ 
that  our  trade  was  to  a  certain  extent  indebted  to 
some  of  the  members  of  bis  entoui^e— men  of  un- 
doubted taste,  by  education— for  the  suggestions  they 
made  in  the  style  of  dress;  and  if,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  *^  first  gentleman  of  the  land  "  cut  hisown  coats, 
it  would  go  to  show  the  assistance  our  profession  has 
obtained  firom  outsiders,  and  certainly  not  practical 
men.  I^e  late  Mr.  Coutts  claimed  the  merit  of  bemg 
the  first  tailor  who  cut  a  coat  across  the  waist.  Who 
introduced  the  side-body  I  do  not  know,  but  within 
my  recollection  both  were  rantered,  plainly  showing 
that  they  were  not  considered  legitimate,  and  it  was 
sought  to  disguise  them  as  much  as  possible.  Staub, 
a  celebrated  Parisian  tailor,  is  credited  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lapel,  and  the  use  of ''  fishes  "  in  the 
foreparts  of  coats. 

AA^r  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Paris  tailors 
fell  into  the  shade,  Grermany  and  England  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  lead  in  style,  which  German  writers 
speak  of  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  French; 
while  the  French  tailors  contend  that "  good  sense 
and  taste  eventually  made  their  beneficial  influence 
felt,  and  once  more  procured  for  the  Pariaiaa  tailors 
their  former  j)res<i^." 

So  far  I  have  not  referred  to  the  scientific  in  our 
profession,  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  like  the  details 
in  fitting,  this  feature  developed  itself  gradually.  I 
understand  the  principle  of  the  ^  old  thirds"  to  luire 
been  based  on  the  division  of  the  half  breast-mearare 
into  three  parts— namely^  the  width  of  back,  one- 
third,  or  6  inches  for  an  18  breast ;  anodier  for  the 
scye ;  and  the  third  fixr  the  width  of  cheat;  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  idea,  these  wen  considered  the  true 
requirements  in  a  dirision  of  the  measure,  and  at 
one  period  were  actually  used  to  determine  the 
several  widths  to  correspond  widi  the  fiishion  of  the 
times.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  &r  this  bsnis  is 
applied  in  the  modem,  sjrsteins.  In  the  teimttific  art 
of  modelling  garments  to  fit  and  harmonize  in&i  the 
human  frame,  we  mu^  lay  aside  the  blind  working 
by  "  rule  of  thumb."  What  some  of  my  friends  would 
oall  the  aesthetics  must  be  looked  after,.and  ahhough, 
in  studying  well-drawn  %Di»a  or  £inns>  we  may  meet 
with  tiie  object  of  cmr  seardi,  yet  a  properiy  aodsib- 
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tific  knowledge  of  the  roles  on  which  alone  they 
are  based  is  indlBpensable  for  the  prc(grea  ci  the 
art. 

It  maj  be  taken  for  gnwted  that,  to  model  for  the 
dreping'  or  clothing  the  figure,  it  is  essential  to  have 
an  intimate  and  even  a  scientific  knowledge  of  its 
fonn,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  its  several 
partS'^-as  no  human  fignre  is  ideally  per&ot^— in  order 
to  take  into  account  the  variations  which  take  plaoe 
in  certain  localities. 

If  the  worker  aims  at  bemg  someihing  beyond  a 
mere  oopjist,  or  unskilled  labourer,  he  must  make 
>iimgfllf  acquainted  with  the  relative  changes  these 
deviations  effect— such  knowJedge  is  indispensable  in 
hia  position.  It  is  to  a  study  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  human  fignre  is  constructed  as  a 
whole,and  of  it  anatomically^  along  with  an  insight  into 
proportion  which  we  gain  by  the  jules  of  elem^itary 
mathematics,  that  our  profession  is  indebted  for  its 
true  progress.  These  principles  may  not  have  been 
worked  out  and  applied  by  the  same  persons,  for 
manj  practise  itho  are  not  themselves  scientific  in  the 
original  senses  but,  having  learnt  the  principles  which 
have  been  worked  out  by  others,  have  successfully 
applied  them  to  business  purposes. 

Some  persons  argue  that  because  non-*scienttfic 
cotters  have  been  successful  it  proves  that  science  is 
not  necessary  in  our  profession*  It  is,  however,  pal- 
pable that  science  being  the  base  of  all  measurement 
and  drawing,  some  one  must  think  it  out  according  to 
rule,  although  others  may  be  found  more  able  to 
appljf  it.*' 

A  cutter  may  be  very  aucoessful  without  finding 
out  for  himself  the  true  principle  of  scientific  cutting, 
simply  by  exercising  his  judgment  and  applying  the 
rules  framed  by  others  who  hme  devoted  more  time 
to  the  study  of  the  question,  and  who  haf  e  been 
gifj^d  by  nature  with  greater  powers  of  research. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  those  who  decry  science 
are  generally  persons  devoid  themselves  of  any  scien- 
tific information.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may 
possess  a  large  share  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  be 
deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  its  practical 
application.  Taking  the  two  cases,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  how  to  reply  to  those  who  may  question  either 
supyosition. 


DISTINGUISHma  BADGE 
FOR  SUB-ASSISTANT  COMMISSABIE6. 

A  general  order  has  recently  been  issued  an- 
nouncing the  approval  of  His  Royal  Highness  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Cbief,  of  a  star  being  worn 
on  the  collars  of  the  tunics  of  Sub-Assistant  Com- 
missaries as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  rank. 


NEW  ORDER  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  OFFICERS*  SCARLET  PATROLJACKET& 


A  general  order  has  been  issued,  directing  that  in 
future  the  scarlet  patrol-jacket  is  to  be  worn  by 
officers  whensoever  the  men  wear  chacos;  for  all 
garrison  duties,  and  whenever  the  regiment  is  on 
parade  in  brigade.  The  blue  patrol-jacket  may  be 
worn  for  all  regimental  duties,  except  on  parade, 
when  the  men  wear  chacos. 


V^mm0m^m090m 


NEW  REGULATION  AFFECTING  OFFICERS 
WHILE  STATIONED  IN  INDIA. 


We  learn  that  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  have  relaxed  the  rules  regarding  the 
wearing  of  uniforms  in  India.  Except  when  waiting 
on  the  Viceroy  for  a  personal  interview,  or  at  a 
public  entertainment,  ofiicers  visiting  at  Government 
House  are  not  to  be  required  to  wear  uniform. 

Undress  uniforms  and  swords  are  to  be  worn  by 
officers  attending  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  official 
matters;  but  when  dining  with  His  Excellency,  or 
at  entertainments  given  by  His  Excellency,  mess- 
jackets  or  evening-dress  may  be  worn,  at  the  option 
of  the  wearer. 


WMMMI.MHWM 


''A  gatkerer  and  dispoter of  other  men*8  •tuff.'*— IToMm. 


EdMuTffk. 
TO  THE  EDirOB  OF  TBE   ''OAZETTB  OF  FASHION." 

DjBAE  Sir, 

I  b^  to  express  my  entire  approval  of  the  critical 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  a  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  Foreman-Tailors*  Association,  which 
appears  in  your  present  number. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  evidently  to  expose 
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t]iat  professional  quackery  which  has  now  become  so 
conspicnons  in  the  serial  literature  of  the  trade, 
and  in  the  STstems  (I)  of  the  pseudo-scientific  teachers 
of  our  day. 

The  pufiing  and  bombastic  style  of  writing,  which 
was  formerly  confined  to  vendors  of  quack  nostrums 
and  hair  dyes,  is  now  successfully  imitated  by  a 
class  of  teachers  of  cutting,  who  offer  to  the  novices 
in  our  profession  '^  systems"  brimful  of  science  and 
infallibility.  One  of  these  scientific  teachers  has 
the  temerity  to  inform  the  trade  that  he  has  in- 
vented a  system  ''for  cutting  every  style  of  coat 
and  vest  from  24  breast  up  to  50,  without  the  least 
calculation  or  judgment — ^the  greatest  piece  of  in- 
genuity ever  invented."* 

Another  of  these  scientific  geutlemen  informs  the 
trade,  that  he  has  been  strongly  urged  by  old  stu- 
dents to  adopt  the  *'  testimonial  dodge,"  in  laudation 
of  hia  scientific  system  of  cutting. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  he  will,  upon  some  early  day, 
give  a  professional  embodiment  to  the  spontaneous 
gratitude  of  his  old  students. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  the  eulogistic 
sentiments  which  these  testimonials  will  contain.  In 
anticipation  of  their  appearance,  I  venture  to  offer 
the  following  as  a  model : — 

"  Prompted  by  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  I  hasten 
to  forward  this  communication,  hoping  that  you  will 
give  it  all  the  publicity  you  can,  in  order  that  others 
in  the  profession  may  learn  where  to  obtain  '  instant 
relief*  for  the  numerous  troubles  and  complaints 
firom  which  I  have  suffered  for  years. 

"  When  a  very  young  man,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  learn  an  unscientific  eystem  of  cutting,  which  has 
proved  the'  fruitful  source  of  all  my  professional 
calamities.  Nearly  every  job  I  cut  required  heavy 
and  expensive  alterations.  My  coats  were  all  too 
crooked;  the  side-seams  and  plaits  had  invariably  to 
come  down ;  the  coats  were  always  off  the  balance, 
and  had  invariably  too  little  breast.  This  blundering 
lost  me  several  situations,  and  my  present  employer 
had  given  me  up  as  entirely  beyond  cure.  The 
'  sack*  was  staring  me  in  the  face,  when  fortunately 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  wording  of  this 
announcement,  for,  as  read,  it  implies  a  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  auMor.— Ed.  Gaz.  of  Fashion. 


I  met  with  a  friend  who  recommended  me  to  trj 
your  '  scientific  system.'  I  acted  npon  Ids  advice, 
and  within  three  weeks  after  I  had  purchased  yoor 
system  I  found  instant  relief  for  my  troubles.  Al- 
terations or  complaits  are  things  now  unknown. 
My  coats  are  perfect  models  of  ease  and  elegance;  I 
have  had  only  one  hUton  to  shift  for  ihe  last  six 
months.  My  employer,  semdble  of  the  sudden  tnms- 
formation  produced  by  your  system,  has  raised  mj 
salary.  A  former  employer  once  hinted  that  the 
blunders  were  directly  attributable  to  my  own  want 
of  observation  and  judgment;  of  coarse  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fiict  that,  in  our  profession,  the  system 
is  everything,  and  the  cutter  is  as  nothinfff^  &c.,  Ac 

I  quite  concur  with  you  in  thinldng  that  the 
honourable  portion  of  our  trade  will  thank  Mr.  Fer- 
guson for  his  able  communication,  and  I  hope  that, 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  we  may  soon  be 
favoured  with  another  article  firom  the  same  cone- 
spondent.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
"  A  Cutter  of  Twbntt  Yeabs*  Expebknce.** 


WINTER  OVER-COATS. 


^b^ 


We  hasten,  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  to 
place  before  our  patrons  illustrations  of  the  fi>nns  of 
Over-coat  which  will  take  the  lead  for  the  approach- 
ing season. 

The  Chesterfield  form,  represented  on  one  of  our 
plates,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  leading  styles  of 
Over-coats  for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  will  maintain 
the  favour  which  was  shown  for  this  particular  form 
last  year.  This  shape  of  coat  is  made  double  or 
single  breasted  to  fiincy,  or  to  suit  the  make  and 
appearance  of  the  customer,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  cutter.  It  is  cut  moderately  short,  as 
shown  on  the  plate,  and  to  fit  in  to  the  waist,  which 
the  introduction  of  a  side-body,  favourably  admits. 
The  back  is  cut  whole,  or  with  a  seam  at  the  centre; 
with  one,  it  has  a  more  gracefiil  appearance.  There 
are  four  holes  lit  front,  which  are  worked  in  a  fiy, 
and  the  buttons  placed  about  two  inches  from  the 
edge.  The  lapel  is  narrow,  but  there  is  a  fair  turn 
to  the  front  of  the  forepart.  The  collar  is  low 
in  the  stand,  and  a  little  deeper  in  the  fail  than  on 
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otiier  coats.  The  end  is  well  cat  off.  The  deere  is 
moderately  large,  and  finished  with  a  deep  round 
cu£  There  is  usually  a  nanow  &cing  sewn 
down  the  fronts,  of  the  same  article  as  the  coat  is 
made  of;  and  the  remainder  of  the  foreparts  and 
backs,  lined  with  silk  or  Italian  cloth  to  match. 
Velvet  collars  will  be  much  worn;  and  the  edges 
bonnd  with  ydyet  or  braid,  or  stitched,  according  to 
the  article  in  which  the  coat  is  made. 

For  beavers,  dressed  and  nndresaed  beavers,  fancy 
coatings,  and  Meltons  will  be  the  prevailing  makes 
of  goods,  in  black,  blue  of  various  shades,  olives, 
browns,  and  sundry  smart  mixtures  and  greys. 

We  shall  next  month  publish  a  plate  illustrating  a 
double-breasted  Chesterfield,  so  that  the  trade  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  both  styles  of  this 
form  of  coat  to  their  customers,  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  choice  between  the  two. 


LADrS  PATROL-JACKET. 


a 


We  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  leading  trades  at 
the  West-end  for  the  idea  of  the  jacket,  which  will 
be  found  well  illustrated  on  the  figure  of  a  lady 
introduced  on  one  of  our  plates  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  work;  and  our  artist,  with  his  usually 
happy  talent,  has  very  effectively  produced  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  jacket.  We  have  also  been  favoured  with  a 
pattern  of  the  garment,  which  we  have  added  to  our 
collection,  and  described  in  its  proper  place. 

As  braiding  is  at  the  present  time  so  much  in 
favour  with  ladies,  and  is  carried  out  in  such  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  designs  on  the  various  articles  of 
ladies'  dress,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste  to  introduce  an  elegant  design,  to  show 
the  beautiful  effect  capable  of  being  produced  by 
this  description  of  trimming  A  much  plainer  and 
more  simple  figure  may  be  substituted  to  suit  the 
taste  and  the  purse  of  the  customer.  Long  loose 
loops  of  broad  braid  across  the  fVonts,  with  olivets 
at  front  and  back,  and  a  broad  braid  round  the 
edges  and  up  the  side-seams,  is  a  bold  style.  The 
top  and  bottom  of  the  braid  at  the  side-seams  may 
be  finished  with  a  small  figure  formed  in  tracing- 
braid,  which  may  also  form  an  edging  on  each  side 
of  the  braid  wherever  it  is  introduced. 


This  style  of  jacket  may  be  made  in  beaver,  fancy 
coating,  and  Melton  cloth,  either  in  dark  or  light 
colours ;  but  the  braiding  shows  to  better  advantage 
on  dark  colours.  A  narrow  edging  of  fur  gives  a 
pretty  finish.  There  are  pockets  across  the  front  of 
the  skirts,  and  the  openings  may  be  trimmed  with 
braid  to  correspond  with  the  edges;  but  when 
braided  as  shown  on  the  plate,  they  should  be  plain, 
and  disguised  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  figure,  along  the  bottom-edge  of  the 
jacket.  There  may  be  a  narrow  neck  -  binding, 
rounded  off  at  front,  if  preferred. 

In  our  July  number  we  published  the  pattern  of 
a  new  style  of  Norfolk  Jacket,  sent  us  by  a  corre- 
spondent as  an  improvement  in  some  respects  on  the 
shape  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time.  As  we 
gave  a  pattern  also  in  the  same  month  of  the  shape 
represented  on  one  of  our  plates,  it  afforded  our 
readers  the  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  As  we  considered  there  was  a  decided 
originality  in  the  general  character  of  the  jacket  and 
in  the  form  of  the  skirt,  we  have  had  a  drawing  pre- 
pared of  the  jacket,  and  now  issue  it  on  the  plate, 
illustrating  the  lady's  jacket.  The  difference  between 
the  form  in  general  use  and  that  of  our  correspondent 
will  be  readily  seen,  as  the  plait  at  front  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  waist^^and  the  back  is  entirely 
different,  as  shown  by  the  pattern.  There  are  four 
«  pouch "  pockets,  whh  flaps  to  cover  the  openings. 
The  front  of  the  jacket  is  fastened  by  buttons  and 
holes,  of  which  there  are  four,  reaching  so  low  as 
the  waist  only. 


to  the  eorror  of  the  '' gazette  of  fashion." 
Dear  Sir, 

The  prices  from  the  New  York  log,  which  you  quoted 
in  your  August  number,  will  no  doubt  have  asto- 
nished some  of  your  readers  by  the  extraordinary 
difference  as  compared  with  those  paid  even  by  the 
leading  houses  in  the  West-end;  and  as  in  all  pro- 
bability they  have  got  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  journeymen,  they  may  perhaps  have  made  a 
calculation  of  how  much  better  off  they  would  be  by 
changing  the  locality  of  their  employment  Viewing 
the  matter  simply  from  the  prices  mentioned,  it 
would  doubtless  impress  a  journeyman,  who  had  no 
tie  to  retain  him  at  home,  with  the  idea  of  how  much 
more  money  he  could  earn  in  America  than  he  was 
getting  at  home,  but  there  is  a  very  important  point 
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to  be  taken  into  conaiderationi  and  which  will  give  a 
very  different  complexion. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
trade  in  the  United  States,  but  more  especiallj  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  aware  of  the  quantity  of 
work  which  the  masters  in  that  country  require  to  be 
put  into  the  different  garments^-coats  more  particu- 
larly—«nd,  aa  has  often  been  renuvked  by  trades  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  by  French  tailors, 
an  unneeessary  amount  which  is  of  no  possible  benefit 
to  the  appearance  of  the  coat,  nor  of  advantage  to  the 
customer.  It  would  appear  as  if  it  were  simply  an 
experiment  to  see  how  much  time  can  be  speot  by 
the  journeyman  at  the  cost  of  the  customer,  as  of 
course  the  master  takes  tlie  price  he  pays  for  the 
making  into  consideration  in  getting  at  the  cost  of  a 
garment.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  fair  to  judge  by 
the  price  allowed  for  making  a  coat  as  to  the  wages 
a  man  would  earn  during  a  week.  Another  fact 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  cost  of  living, 
and  of  every  article  which  a  journeyman  would  have 
to  provide  for  himself.  A  man*s  earnings  can,  of 
course,  only  properly  be  estimated  by  his  outgoing 
expenses,  striking  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  as 
wages  are  only  relative  in  value,  the  same  as  money 
is  only  worth  what  it  will  purchase. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  for  any  journeyman- 
tailor  who  may  have  an  idea  of  emigrating  to  the 
States,  first  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  expected  from  him,  and  the  cubt 
he  will  be  at  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing;  other- 
wise he  will  run  the  risk  of  finding  himself  out  in 
his  calculation  after  a  short  residence  in  that  country. 

I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  been  told,  that  a 
journeyman  would  earn  better  wages  at  any  of  our 
best  trades,  as  in  those  houses  all  that  is  required  is 
good  sewing  and  the  garments  put  together  with  a 
certain  degree  of  style,  on  which  these  houses  pride 
themselves. 

It  would  be  amusing,  I  understand,  to  watch  the 
huUding  up  of  the  shoulders  of  a  coat  so  a$  to  conform 
with  the  American  notion  of  the  appearance  they 
should  have  on  the  body  to  bring  them  in  almost  a 
straight  line.  By  what  standard  they  form  their 
judgment  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  most  certainly 
no  statue  handed  down  to  us  from  any  of  the  ancient 
sculptors  will  bear  out  their  conception  of  the  beau 
tddal  of  form.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  zespectfttlly, 

"X." 


LIST  OF  PBICES  FOB 

VOLUNTEER  CLOTHING,  Ac,  SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

We  pobliflhed  some  time  since  a  Hat  of  the  prices 
per  yvd  at  which  the  War  Depacimeat  offered  to 
•apply  different  cloths  and  serges  for  Yolonteer 
cJnthing.  We  now  aupplonent  this  list  by  an  esti- 
mate of  the  prices  it  is  offering  to  supply  tailors  or 
commanding  officers  of  Volunteer  corps  with  the 
fbUowing  articles: — 

Busbies  complete: 

a.  d. 

Staff  sergeants 7  U 

Engineers  ^  Sergeants 7  11 


Artillery 


li 


o 

3 


Privates    •      •      .  . 

Staff  sergeants*      .  • 

Sergeants  •      •      .  . 

Privates     •     .      .  • 

Bodies  only 

Chains  • 

Tufts    .      •  . 

Ball  tulips,  plated 
/  Bodies  only. 


Statr 


7 
11 
10 
9 
6 
8 
0 
0 
3 


O.R. 


1  Chains 0 


j  Tufts 

\  Ball  tulips,  white  metal 
/  Bodies  only. 
^  y  i  Chains  (Light  Infantry) 

„       (Bifiee). 
Staff  <  Slides  and  tufts  (Rifles) 
Ball  tulips,  plated  • 
Tufts,  black  (Light  In- 
fantry)   «... 
Bodies  only.     •     • 
Chains  (Light  Infantry) 

„       (Rifles) . 
Slides  and  tufts  (Rifles) 
O.  R.  <  Ball,  &c,  white  metal 
(Light  Infantry)  •     . 
Tufts,  black  (Light  In- 
fantry)    .     .      .     • 
Covers,  oilskin . 

Cloth,  per  yard: 

Scarlet 

^Vhite 


0 
0 
7 
3 


9 
7 
0 
0 
10 
€ 

H 
11 

9 

H 
1 

2 
6 


\o 


0 

11 

2  10 

0 

H 

2 

8 

4 

2 

0 

9 

0  11 

0 

H 

0    1 
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Blue,  No.  2 8    6 

Oxfiwd.      .     • 8     5 

Green,  Bifle 8  11 

7    4 

"-^ <!u 

5    8 

„    Tweed 5    9 

Tartan,  black 4    7 

Blae  doth  for  Great-coat  (Artillery  and 

Engineers) 7  10 

Grey  for  Infantry  and  Rifles    ....        57 

Serge  for  Frocks: 

Blue 4  7 

Green,  BijAe :      .  4  1 

Scarlet •  4  1 

Great-coat: 

(  Staff  sergeants £2    0  0 

°^t  Otlier  ranks. 1  14  4 

(  Staff  sergeants 114  7 

"^^t  Other  ranks 14  8 

Cloaks: 

All  ranks,  without  cape 1  18     8 

Capes  for  cloaks 0  11     8 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  prices  of  tunics 
and  trousers  basted  up  for  different  corps  may  be 
had  on  application. 

WEST-END  TAILOES*  INSTITUTE. 


The  Committee  of  the  West-End  Tailors'  Anthro- 
pometrical  Society,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  journeymen,  have  attempted 
to  establish  an  institution  imder  the  abore  title.  In 
making  it  known  to  our  readers,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  let  the  prospectus  which  the  promoters  have 
issued  tell  its  own  tale:-— 

<<  The  managers  of  t!ie  above  society,  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  many  evils  that  east  in  our  trade,  and 
earnestly  desirous  for  the  removal  of  tihe  same,  and 
faHj  believing  that  the  most  part  of  the  said  evils 
have  their  origin  in  moral  and  intellectual  causes, 
have,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  mem- 
bers, resolved  to  appeal  to  the  employers  imd  em- 


pbyed,  and  others  interested  in  the  tail<Nring  tmde  in 
London,  for  subscriptions  to  establish  a  'Tailors* 
Institute '  in  the  West-end,  having  for  its  objects  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  trade. 

''  It  is  a  truth  with  which  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  trade  must  be  familiar,  that  our  ranks  are 
continually  being  recruited  from  the  country,  priaei<- 
pally  young  men  whose  only  home  (in  a  large  majority 
of  cases)  is  their  workshops  or  bedrooms.  Man  in 
whatever  position  in  life  we-  find  him,  is  a  social 
being  fond  of  society,  and  many  are  the  men  in  our 
trade  (and  in  all  other  trades),  who,  fbr  want  of  a 
better  and  more  congenial  place,  seek  for  company 
and  recreation  in  the  '  public-house  ^-^plaoes  which, 
however  necessary  fbr  public  convenience^  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  calculated  to  improve  the  moral, 
mental,  or  physical  powers  of  those  who  spend  much 
of  their  time  and  money  in  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  tended  very  largely  *to  deteriorate  the 
members  of  every  class  of  the  community,  and  have, 
without  doubt^  exerted  a  powerful  influenx)^  for  evil 
over  a  lai'ge  number  of  workmen  connected  with  our 
trade. 

''  The  desirability  of  such  an  institution  as  the  one 
proposed,  where  our  workmen  may  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spend  some  of  their  leisure  hours,  must  be 
universally  admitted;  but  the  power  of  the  pro- 
posed Institute,  as  a  lever  for  the  elevation  of  our 
trade,  and  whether  it  shall  stand  conspicuous  as  an 
honour  to  the  tailors  of  London,  both  employers  and  * 
emplojFed,  as  well  as  an  example  for  other  trades  to 
emulate,  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  re^nse 
made  to  this  appeal.  For  to  secure  suitable  pre- 
mises, with  fijcity  of  tenure,  a  large  sum  of  money 
will  be  required;  but  the  well-known  liberality  of 
many  connected  with  our  trade,  and  the  hearty 
support  already  promised  by  some  of  our  leading 
employers  and  employed,  give  the  promoters  ererj 
confidence  of  success.'* 

For  list  of  trustees  and  further  information  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Secretary,  Mr,  Charles  H. 
Dyke,  29,  Gilbert  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.;  and 
subscriptions  or  donations  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  52,  Ovington  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1661  and  1662. 


Diagrams  1  to  5,  inclusivei  are  the  pattern  of  one 
of  the  present  styles  of  Chesterfield  Over-coat,  which 
is  also  represented  on  one  of  the  plates  published 
with  the  present  number.  A  new  feature  is  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  the  coat  by  the  addition  of 
a  side-body,  and  a  plait  being  allowed  on  at  the 
seam  under  the  arm  from  the  hip,  as  in  a  frock- 
coat.  The  openings  of  the  pockets  are  left  in  these 
plaits. 

Diagrams  6,  7, 10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  an 
elegant  style  of  out-door  jacket  for  ladies'  wear,  which 
will  also  be  found  effectively  illustrated  on  one  of  our 
present  plates.  The  pattern  is  drafted  for  a  lady 
measuring  18  inches  breast,  and  proportionately 
made.  If  the  jacket  be  required  to  fit  close  in  at 
the  waist,  the  fishes  under  the  bosom  must  be  in- 
creased in  size  or  number;  but  the  character  of  the 
garment  would  suffer  by  this  alteration.  In  case  a 
lady  for  whom  the  pattern  may  be  required  to  be 
drafted  should  be  disproportionate  in  the  relative 
size  of  her  waist  to  her  chest-measure,  we  would  re- 
commend a  certain  quantity  of  the  increased  allow- 
ance to  be  added  on  at  the  front-edge  of  the  forepart, 
and  the  remainder  on  at  the  side-seam. 

Diagrams  8,  9,  12,  IS,  14,  and  15,  are  the  pattern 
of  the  present  style  of  Frock  Great-coat,  which  we 
have  selected  for  representation  in  this  montli*s 
number  of  our  work. 
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FROCK  GREAT-COAT. 


The  most  fashionable  form  of  Frock  Great-coat  is 
happily  represented  on  the  two  figures  on  another  of 
the  plates  accompanying  our  present  issue ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  pattern  we  publish  in  our  collection 
of  patterns  in  diagram,  our  readers  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  several  details  connected  with  this  garment. 
The  waist  is  rather  short,  considering  the  description 
of  coat;  but  the  skirt  is  long,  reminding  one  strongly 
of  the  style  of  Over-coat  which  was  worn  many  years 
ago  in  France,  and  was  known  as  Le  Proprietaire. 
The  shortening  of  the  waist  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  skirt  combined,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  style, 
and  give  a  character  to  the  coat  which  distmguishes 
the  present  fashion  from  that  of  former  years.  The 
length  of  skirt  will  necessitate  a  little  increase  in  the 
compass,  as  otherwise  it  would  cling  too  closely  to 
the  legs  in  walking.  The  lapel  is  of  a  good  width,  and 
pointed  at  top,  and  the  corners  square.  There  are 
five  holes  marked  up  in  it.  The  collar  is  narrow  at 
the  end,  low  in  the  stand,  but  a  trifie  deeper  in  the 
fall.  The  sleeve,  wide  all  the  way  down,  and  made 
up  with  a  deep  ruflf,  with  a  point  on  the  upper-edge 


to  show  on  the  top-side.      Side-edges  are  generally 
worn  to  the  plaits. 

The  edges  are  trimmed  with  braid,  or  double- 
stitched,  according  to  the  character  of  the  article  of 
which  the  coat  is  made,  as  one  style  is  more  suited 
to  certain  fabrics  than  another,  and  produces  a  better 
effect  in  the  garment  when  made  up.  Dress  beaver, 
in  stylish  colours,  such  as  olive  and  brown,  in  varioua 
shades,  tells  well  in  this  form  of  Over-coat.  Fur 
beavers,  in  blue  and  medley  colours,  and  some  of  the 
other  fancy  makes  in  coating  of  a  substance  suited 
to  the  time  of  the  year  and  to  the  purpose,  are 
equally  appropriate  for  the  style.  Melton  cloth  in 
various  smart  colours  and  mixtures  make  up  well. 
With  all,  velvet  collars  are  indispensable.  Figured 
buttons  are  mostly  worn. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ITS  DISTRICTS 

FOREMAN-TAILORS  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  AND 

IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 


We  have  received  an  intimation  from  Mr.  W. 
Russell,  the  Secretary,  of  the  formation  of  the  above 
society,  at  a  meeting  of  foremen  of  Manchester  and 
its  vicinity,  which  took  place  at  the  Shakespeare  Inn, 
in  Fountain  Street,  on  the  10th  ult.,  and  they  invite 
the  co-operation  and  support  of  their  fellow-foremen 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  and  their  attendance  at 
the  meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  eight  oVlock, 
at  the  above  locality. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to 
this  announcement,  and  6an  but  express'our  surprise 
that,  in  so  large  a  town,  where  our  trade  is  generally 
considered  to  be  carried  on  with  success,  and  with 
evidence  of  the  taste  and  talent  exhibited  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fashion  the  clothing  of  the  leading 
male  members  of  the  community,  no  similar  institu- 
tion has  already  existed.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for 
its  prosperity,  and  that  it  may  produce  good  fruit  in 
the  circle  it  embraces,  and  extend  its  influence  beyond 
the  limits  it  has  set  itself. 


ARBITRATION   BETWEEN   MASTERS 

AND  MEN. 


We  read  in  the  news  from  Spain  of  the  intention 
of  the  Government  of  that  country  to  establish  courts 
of  arbitration,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
masters  and  workmen,  to  fix  the  number  of  hours 
which  shall  constitute  a  working  day,  and  regulate 
the  wages  which  are  to  be  paid  for  it.  They  are 
also  to  decide  upon  all  matters  of  dispute  arising 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  The  first  meeting 
is  fixed  for  this  month. 
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ALTERATIONS  IN 

THE  UNDRESS  UNIFORM  FOR  COLONELS 

OF  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

A  new  pattern  frock-coat  has  been  sabedtated  for 
that  lutheirto  worn  by  Colonels  of  the  Rojal  Artil- 
leij.  A  coat  of  &  ^mllar  character  to  that  worn  by 
Staff  ofEcers  is  in  fbtnre  to  be  the  uniform  worn  by 
them,  with  the  distinction  of  an  Aostrian  knot  oa 
the  sleere  instead  of  a  "  crow's-foot." 

We  subjoin  the  following  particulars  of  the  uni- 
form:— Bine  fiock-coat,  double-breasted,  with  toll- 
ing collar,  trimmed  on  the  edge  with  three-quarter 
inch  black  mohtur  braid.  Five  loops  of  black 
Rotrian  braid  on  each  breast,  with  eye  top  and 
bottom  at  the  centre,  and  a  "  crow's-foot"  and  oliret 
at  tlie  end.  The  top  loop  12^  inches  long,  and  that 
at  the  wabt-seam  7^.  Plain  sleeve,  with  Austrian 
knot  in  Russia  braid.  An  olivet  at  tfae  bottom  of 
each  side-seam,  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  short 
side-edge.  Skirt  17  inches  long  for  an  officer  five 
feet  nine  in  height,  with  the  usual  variation  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer  or  shorter  for  each  inch  of 


difference  in  the  height  of  the  wearer.     Skirt  lined 
with  black  silk  serge,  body  with  drab. 


NEW  BADGES  FOR  THE 

FORAGE-CAPS   AND    SHOULDER-STRAPS 

FOR  THE  57rH  AND  6l8T  REGIMENTS. 

Fennission  has  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
57th  Foot  to  wear  a  distinctive  badge  at  the  front  of 
thdr  forage-cap,  consisting  of  a  double  wreath, of  oak- 
leaf  pattern,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  number  of 
the  n^ment  in  the  centre,  also  embroidered,  and  the 
motto  of  the  regiment  in  a  scroll  underneath. 

On  the  shoulder-strap  of  the  scarlet  patrol-jacket 
a  smaller  badge,  consisting  of  a  double  wreath  of  the 
oak-leaf  pattern,  embroidered  in  gold,  without  the 
numerals,  and  the  motto  of  the  regiment  in  a  scroll 
across  the  bottom  of  the  two  wreaths. 

Pcrmiaaion  baa  also  been  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  6l8t  Foot  to  wear  "  the  Sphinx  "  in  gold  em- 
broidery above  the  numerals  on  their  forage-cap,  and 
the  same  device  in  melal  on  tbe  shoulder-straps  of 
their  scarlet  patrol-jacket. 
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Viir  tf circttc  Mrpo0itors» 

'*  A  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  meQ*s  stuflT.^— TTsltois. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '^  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION.*' 

Sir, 

I  have  perused  with  special  interest  the  articles  in 
your  September  number,  beaded  respeciively,  ''The 
Scientific  Phase  of  the  Cutting  Profession/'  and  ''  On 
the  Prospect  of  the  Future  of  our  Trade." 

Although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his 
remark  that  "  in  the '  art  of  catting,*  praotioal  success 
can  onlj  be  attained  by  years  of  experience,  and  by 
an  intelligent  rejection  of  rules  as  an  infallible 
guide,"  I  cannot  concur  with  him  when  he  states,  ''  I 
assert,  in  opposition  to  our  present  teachers  and 
essayists,  that  the  successful  cutter  is  he  who  has 
discoYered  the  unscientific  character  of  all  our  present 
systems.'*  While  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  system 
can  be  so  perfect  in  itself  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  exercising  one's  judgment  in  applying  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  elaborate  the  system,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  carefully  studying  it,  yet 
they  all  contain  a  large  amount  of  scientific  truth. 
Where  the  judgment  of  the  cutter  is  required,  is  in 
his  keen  perception  of  the  diagnosis;  and  as  a 
physician,  on  detecting  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
him,  knows  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  so  the  expe- 
rienced cutter  detects  any  malformation  or  distortion 
of  the  body,  and  shapes  the  garment  accordingly. 

I  use  the  word  diatcriion  rather  than  disproportion^ 
being  still  of  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  a  com- 
munication to  your  number  of  April,  1859 — riz., 
that  that  term  should  never  be  applied  to  the  human 
figure.  The  body  may  be  distorted,  but  whenever 
there  is  a  depression  on  any  part  of  the  frame,  a  cor- 
responding rise  will  be  found  in  the  opposite  direction. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology 
and  anatomy,  will  convince  the  student  that,  for  a 
body  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  the  dif^nrent  parts  must 
be  in  proportion  to  each  other ;  consequently,  whedier 
a  system  of  cutting  is  founded  upon  the  breast- 
measure  or  on  some  other  system  of  admeasurement, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  only  that 
that  end  is  come  at  by  a  more  intricate  course,  more 
mysterious  and  bewildering  to  the  student. 

While  declining  to  join  Mr.  Ferguson  in  condemn- 
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iog  all  the  present  systems  as  unscientific,  I  agree 
with  him  in  an  intelligent  rejection  of  any  of  them 
as  an  infallible  guide.  I  am  further  of  opinion  that, 
to  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  cutter,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
be  con^tent  to  put  the  garment  together,  and  also 
that  the  journeyman  who  knows  how  to  cut  a  gar- 
ment  has  better  judgment  in  putting  it  together  than 
the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ''  science  and  art," 
and  that  the  man  who  trusts  to  the  '^  tentative,"  ne- 
glects the  study. 

Your  able  article  "  On  the  Prospects  of  the  Futoie 
of  our  Trade,"  although  pregnant  with  alarming 
foreboding,  is  not  overdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  the 
case  is  even  worse  than  the  view  you  appear  to  take 
of  it;  as  not  only  people  decline  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  the  trade,  but  the  journeymen — who 
ocmnotj  however  willing  to  work,  and,  as  a  fact,  they 
do  not,  earn,  on  an  average,  anything  near  the 
amount  which  other  mechanics,  possessed  of  no  more 
skill  than  themselves,  6an  earn— are  leaving.  I  allude 
to  the  race  of  inefficient  journeymen,  created  by  the 
sweating  system,  as  leaving  the  trade  for  other  employ- 
ment, such  as  policemen,  ship  chandlers'  assistants, 
and  even  as  grooms.  As  to  the  females,  some  of  them 
attain  to  a  considerable  proficiency,  but  lack  the  judg- 
ment; when,  however,  those  whom  you  have  trained 
and  made  capable  of  being  an  ^^fSeadlo,— 4S  termed 
here,  when  trusted;  with  die  entire  rf^^^wg  of  a  gar- 
ment,— are  soon  sought  i^r  by  mechanics  for  part- 
ners in  life ;  so  that  the  tailors*  workshops  are  reduced 
to  become  training-schools  for  operatives*  wives.  So 
far  so  good,  but  that  will  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  trade. 

The  training  of  pauper  boys  by  superannuated  old 
men,  with,  perhaps,  but  one  man  in  charge  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  boys,  on  slqp'work,  will  never  make  them 
into  efficient  journeymen ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  young 
men  so  brought  up  will,  when  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  and  finding  themselves  ineompetent  to 
make  a  job  that  will  pass  with  any  respectaUe 
master,  at  once  give  up  ihe  trade  for  any  other  occu- 
pation which  may  offer  itself. 

There  does  not,  consequently,  appear  to  be  sny 
remedy  or  other  resource  than  the  "  sewing-maclune 
the  instrument  which  has  given  the  coup  de  ^dce  to 
hand  sewuig. 
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But  wfaea  all  tiie  aewing  ia  done  ezchunTdj  by 
the  "  machine)"  although  fbr  regolarity  and  appear*' 
aaee  no  joomejnauui  coold  prodnoe  tiie  same  leanlty 
yet  when  it  comei  to  the  moukUng  tg  the  shape  of  the 
body  of  a  oloee-fitting  garment,  and  imparting  to  it 
the  eleganoe  of  fini^,  then  no  machine  can  equal  the 
hand  of  tJie  imtkman.  Widi  the  extinction  of  the 
present  race  of  that  chue,  which  must  in  a  few  yeare 
take  place,  the  well-fitting  and  gracefolly-monlded 
coat,  setting  off  the  figure  of  a  man,  moat  also  be  ac- 
coonled  a  tiling  c^  the  past,  leaving  men  to  &11  back 
on  the  flowing  robe — the  Djalak,  the  Bubhous,  the 
Djoka,  or  the  XAiqms  of  the  Barbary  Jew  and  Moor. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  onr  trade  had  passed 
the  zemik  of  its  pefibotion,  to  which  it  was  brought 
by  the  nursing  care  of  die  ancient  guilds,  by  which 
trades  were  made  hereditary,  and  later  on  by 
societies,  by  the  roles  of  which  the  number  of 
apprentices  a  master  took  in  hand  to  instruct  was 
limited,  and  was  regulated  by  the  number  of  men  he 
employed.  There  then  mated  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
between  the  master  and  the  journeyman,  both  being 
tailon. 

To  prevent  a  mutual  tmderstanding  amongst  the 
men,  and  thereby  prevent  strikes,  the  mnters  de- 
prived them  of  the  opportmuty  of  compasing  notes 
with  each  other  on  the  shop-board,  and  gave  their 
work  out; '  but  in  the  place  of  gaining  the  object 
they  had  in  Tiew,  while  the  men  have  kept  up  the 
qdrit  of  the  union,  the  matters  have  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  actuated  the 
men  to  out-rival  each  other  in  the  neatness  of  their 
work  and  the  excellence  of  fimsh. 

The  workmen  have  lost  all  pride  in  a  trade  in 
which  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship  is  no  longer 
either  rewarded  or  appreciated;  and  they  put  their 
sons  to  any  other  business  in  preference  to  that  which 
they  follow.  The  consequence  is  that  "  the  prospect 
of  the  future  of  our  trade**  is  anything  but  en- 
couraging. 

If  the  master-tailora  of  this  generation  wish  to 
save  the  trade,  let  them  at  once  change  their  policy. 
Let  them,  in  the  first  pkoe,  have  their  work  done  on 
the  premises,  in  clean  and  well-ventilated  workshops, 
with  sttfiicient  cubic  space  for  each  man  to  breathe 
pure  air;  encourage  union  among  the  men,  and  the 


establishment  of  Tailobs'  Hoices  in  every  laige  dty 
and  town,  in  which  the  migratory  portion  might  be 
accommodated  witii  board  and  lodging  at  a  moderate 
rate.  These  homes  to  have  a  library,  reading,  and 
lecture  rooms — the  latter  might  answer  the  require- 
ments of  a  club-room.  Let  the  masters  and  their  fore- 
men go  amongst  the  men  and  deliver  lectures  on  the 
science  and  the  art  of  cutting,  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  classes  for  mutual  instruction,  and  at 
periodical  examinations  place  tiie  names  of  tiie  men 
on  lists  according  to  their  merit,  either  as  qualified 
to  act  as  the  captain  over  a  squad  of  a  shop,  or  as  a 
cutting  foreman. 

Hoping  to  see  further  discussion  on  a  subject 
which  must  be  interesting  to  every  member  of  our 
trade, 

I  beg  .to  subscribe  mysdf,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

«  Mabx-Well.** 


» 


to  the  editob  of  the  <' gazette  of  fafihion. 
Deab  Sib, 

Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  must  be 
a  bold  man  to  come  forward  as  he  has  donei  botii  at 
the  meeting  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
m  well  as  in  the  pages  of  your  publication,  and 
denounce  in  such  forcible  language  an  evil  which 
unfortunittely  has  existed  for  some  time  to  tiie  pre« 
judice  of  our  trade  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  many 
a  young  practitioner. 

We  have  heeo.  told  by  a  well-known  author,  in  one 
of  his  wittiest  works,  which  is  as  popular  now  as 
when  first  written,  that  '<  whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  com,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  service  to 
his  country,"  &c.,  &c. 

By  the  samo  reasoning,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of 
cutting  which  will  enable  a  garment  to  be  produced 
in  less  tame  than  is  usually  occupied,  and  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy,  is  in  my  opimon  deserving 
of  approbation  from  those  who  benefit  by  his  teaoh- 
ingy  in  the  economy  of  time  it  effects  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Time,  we  are  told,  is  money,  and  certainly  in  this 
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respect  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  clearly  proved;  for 
the  cutter  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  through  a  lai^er 
quantity  of  trade  in  a  given  time,  and  set  a  greater 
number  of  men  to  work. 

The  best  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  a  system  of 
cutting  are  its  simplicity  in  practice,  correctness  in 
its  details,  and  adaptability  to  the  constant  changes 
occurring  in  s^le;  and  when  these  several  qualities 
are  met  with  in  any  plan,  it  only  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  an  ordinary  amoimt  of  judgment  to  turn  it  to 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more 
dangerous,  or  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  cutter, 
than  to  be  misled  by  high-sounding  titles  which  are 
not  borne  out  by  facts? 

The  mere  concocting  of  a  system  of  cutting  is  a 
simple  affair,  and  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  the  trade  could 
plan  half  a  dozen  variations  from  any  method  pub- 
lished, by  merely  arranging  the  directions  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  without  destroying  the  ground- 
work of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  constructed. 
But  it  might  be  that  in  putting  his  ingenuity  to  the 
test  he  would  be  carrying  it  out  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others,  whose  time  might  be  afiected  by  the  de- 
parture from  the  author's  rules. 

It  has  been  said  somewhere  that  '^  no  one  has  a 
right  to  find  &ult  with  a  plan  unless  he  is  prepared 
with  a  better  one  as  a  substitute/*  and  the  justice  of 
this  is  palpable;  for  what  is  easier  than  to  condemn 
any  system  by  mere  amount  of  unmeaning  verbiage? 
A  ready  tongue  would  otherwise  be  the  only  instru- 
ment required.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
imperative  to  be  prepared  with  a  substitute,  how  ma- 
rerially  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  critics. 

A  teacher  of  cutting  may  have  invented  a  system 
which,  by  its  result  in  practice,  may  justify  him  in 
offering  it  to  the  trade;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
"follow  that  all  former  or  contemporaneous  plans  are 
to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless,  or  that  their  framers 
are  to  be  condemned  upon  the  mere  decision  of  this 
new  candidate  for  honours.  If  the  author  advanced 
his  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the  trade  by  disparag- 
ing the  opinions  of  his  rival  teachers,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  upon  investigation  we  should  find 
more  words  than  logic  in  his  plan,  and  more  direc- 
tions than  practical  information.     The  world  is  quite 


large  enough  to  contain  even  "  six  Ricbmonds  in  the 
field  '*  in  the  form  of  teachers  of  cutting,  withoat 
their  running  foul  of  one  another  in  maintaining 
their  positions.  Your  correspondent  has  justly  com- 
mented upon  the  illiberal  spirit  too  commonly  dis- 
played by  teachers  towards  others  of  their  calliog, 
and  their  assumption  of  perfection  for  their  plans, 
while  they  are  free  with  their  censure  upon  the  works 
of  all  others. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  an  author  to  offer  his  system 
to  the  trade  as  infallible  in  its  practice,  or  to  super- 
sede the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  cutter.  If 
there  were  r^Uy  any  ground  for  this  claim,  cutting 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation, 
and  judgment  and  taste  would  be  useless  qualifications* 

Mr.  Ferguson  takes  a  correct  view,  to  my  idea,  of 
the  real  properties  of  a  system,  "a  mere  ^aid'  to  snc- 
cess  in  cutting,'*  and  when  put  into  practice  with 
judgment,  taste,  and  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect, 
becomes  a  useful  assistant,  and  fiuulitates  the  work 
on  which  the  cutter  is  engaged. 

Your  correspondent  shows  sufficient  reason  why 
the  judgment  of  a  cutter  should  not  be  superseded  by 
the  mere  mechanical  action  of  a  system,  and  proves, 
in  my  opinion,  the  advantage  which  this  feculty 
gives  to  its  possessors  over  others  not  so  fiivoured  by 
nature. 

The  trade  is  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Ferguson 
for  his  courage  in  crossing  the  Rubicon,  and  I  hope 
his  remarks  may  be  carefully  read  and  widely  cir* 
culated  among  the  trade. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

«  T.  J.*' 
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to  the  edrror  of  the  "gazette  of  fashion.** 
Dear  Sib, 

Although  I  have  no  particular  system  by  which  I 
cut  trousers,  and  could  not  impart  my  plan  to  any 
one,  I  have  been  very  successfiil  in  that  particular 
garment,  during  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  in 
business;  and,  as  there  appears  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  upon  that  particular  garment  than  upon 
any  other — ^why,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover — I 
thought  perhaps  a  diagram  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  cut 
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in  my  osnal  style,  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
jotur  readers. 

The  shape,  shown  on  diagrams  1  and  9,  may  not 
perhaps  please  every  one;  bat  that  is  of  but  little 
importance,  as  the  widths  of  the  top  and  under-sides 
may  easily  be  altered  to  the  particular  taste  of  the 
individual,  while  the  principal  points  remain  un- 
affected in  their  positions.  I  have  drafted  the  pat- 
tern for  a  man  measuring  15}  waist  and  18}  seat, 
and  have  marked  the  different  points  at  the  leg-seam 
and  side*seam,  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  closed  in 
making-up.  I  have  also  marked  the  centre  of  the 
top-side  at  the  bottom,  and  the  centre  of  the  heel,  as 
the  former  will  assist  in  altering  the  shape  of  the 
top*side  to  fimcy. 

I  can  recommend  the  pattern  to  your  notice,  as  I 
am  warranted  by  my  experience  in  offering  it  with 
confidence.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  truly, 

"  M.  W." 


DOUBLE-BREASTED  CHESTERFIELD. 


Agreeably  with  our  intimation  in  the  October 
number,  we  publish  this  month  the  illustration  of  a 
double-breasted  Chesterfield  Over-coat.  The  only 
alteration  required  to  be  made  to  the  pattern  issued 
last  month  will  be  to  add  on  a  lapel  3}  inches  wide, 
deducting  for  the  loops  of  the  holes  and  the  distance 
the  buttons  are  placed  from  the  edge. 


LADY'S  ULSTER  COAT. 


This  style  of  coat  is  well  represented  on  the  figure 
of  a  lady,  on  this  plate.  It  is  cut  full  and  long,  and 
double-breasted,  with  six  or  seven  holes  in  the  lapel. 
The  collar  is  broad  at  the  end,  but  low  in  the  stand. 
The  sleeve  wide*  '*  Patch  '*  pockets  at  front  of  skirts, 
with  small  fiaps,  one  outside  the  lefl  breast,  and  one 
on  the  left  sleeve.  The  coat  is  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  belt,  which  passes  through  loops  sewn  on  to  the 
side-seams  and  at  the  back,  and  is  fastened  by  a 
button  and  hole  at  front.  Hoods  are  usually  worn. 
The  edges  are  turned  in  and  stitched,  or  bound  with 
fur.  Some  have  a  plain  sleeve,  with  a  deep  round 
cuff.  Fur-beavers,  Melton  cloth,  and  a  variety  of 
fancy  coatings  aie  made  up  in  this  style.  Some 
trades  add  a  moderately  deep  cape  instead  of  a  hood. 


THE  ULSTER  OVER-COAT. 


On  one  of  the  figures  on  another  plate,  we  give  an 
illustration  of  the  present  style  of  this  form  of  Over- 
coat, and  have  included  the  pattern  of  this  garment 
in  our  present  collection.  Our  artist  has  made  a 
mistake  in  showing  a  sleeve  sewn  in  to  the  scye  in 
the  usual  manner,  while  on  the  diagram  it  is  repre- 
sented cut  on  to  the  forepart  and  back.  The  front 
is  fastened  by  three  long  double  loops  of  cord,  with 
olivets  and  a  bold  <'  crow*s-foot"  at  the  back.  Pockets 
across  the  skirts,  and  a  belt  round  the  waist,  fastened 
with  a  hole  and  button,  and  held  in  its  place  by 
loops,  sewn  on  to  the  side-seams  and  on  to  the  fore- 
part. A  hood  is  a  very  usual  appendage.  This 
form  of  coat  made  up  in  fringe  or  beaver  has  a 
stylish  effect  when  edged  with  fur,  and  the  collar 
cuffs,  and  lapels  faced  with  the  same. 

On  the  other  figure  is  represented  a  good  style  of 
dress  for  riding  or  hunting.  It  consists  of  a  double- 
breasted  coat,  with  the  lapel  cut  on,  rather  long  in 
the  waist,  and  five  holes  in  the  lapel.  The  collar 
broad  at  the  end,  but  low  in  the  stand,  and  but 
little  deeper  in  the  fall.  Skirt  short  and  full,  with 
flaps  and  pockets  under.  Loose  sleeve,  with  round 
cuff,  and  one  button  and  hole.  Edges  turned  in 
and  double-stitched. 

WaistcQat  single  or  double  breasted,  to  button  high, 
moderately  long  at  front,  and  cut  off  at  the  bottom. 

Breeches  of  grey  doeskin,  cut  easy  in  the  thigh,  but 
to  fit  close  at  the  knee.  Long,  to  reach  on  to  the  calf. 
Four  holes  and  buttons  at  the  knee,  and  one  in  the 
garter,  cut  on.  Fly-fronts  and  firog-pockets.  A  short 
legging  of  stocking  or  thin  leather  sewn  on  to  the 
bottom,  and  fastened  at  the  side  of  the  leg  with 
linen  buttons.  Gaiters  to  match,  with  tongues  sewn  on 
to  cover  the  foot,  or  without  tongues,  and  to  reach  to 
the  instep  only.     Buttons  regular  at  the  side. 


HUNTING-DRESS. 


j^^d^ 


The  two  figures  on  this  plate,  illustrating  the  front 
and  back  views  of  one  of  the  favourite  styles  for 
hunting,  are  copied  from  our  ^  Report  of  Fashion  " 
for  the  present  season,  from  which  work  we  also  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars: — 
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**  The  waist  is  not  cut  much  longer  than  the  waist  of 
an  ordinary  morning-coat.  The  back  is  generally 
heavier  in  character,  as  the  back-scye  is  broader,  the 
side-seams  less  ciirved,  and  the  hip-buttons  wider 
apart.  The  lapel  is  sewn  on.  It  is  rather  broad  at 
top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  has  five  holes 
marked  up,  but  the  lower  one  would  be  too  short  to 
be  of  any  use.  The  third  and  fourth  holes  would  be 
generally  used.  The  coat  is  cut  quite  easy  all  over, 
and  large  even  at  the  waist,  although  it  is  never 
fastened.  This  allows  of  the  coat  setting  easily  to  the 
body  and  over  the  hips,  and  prevents  the  tendency  to 
rise  up  to  the  small  of  the  waist  in  riding.  The 
skirt  is  short  and  moderately  broad,  and  there  are 
flaps  in  the  waist- seam  with  pockets.  The  collar  is 
rather  deeper  in  the  stand,  but  not  heavier  in  the 
fall.  It  is  well  cut  off  at  fh)nt.  The  sleeve  rather 
wide,  and  finished  with  a  cuff  and  one  button  and 
hole.  Scarlet  milled  cloth,  and  a  stout,  firm  make 
of  scarlet  beaver,  are  mostly  made  up,  the  edges  turned 
in  and  double-stitched.  Green,  of  a  dark  shade,  and 
steel  and  Cambridge  mixtures,  are  patronized  by  less 
thorough  sportsmen.  Club  buttons,  or  fancy  gilt,  in 
the  various  patterns  usually  made  for  hunting-coats, 
or  blue  steel,  engraved  with  the  monogram  or  hunt 
device,  on  the  darker  colours.  The  body  and  sleeves 
are  lined  with  checked  or  striped  flannel,  in  pink  or 
light  blue.  The  skirts  are  sometimes  interlined  with 
a  thin  waterproof  cotton,  and  in  the  left  skirt-facing 
with  the  opening  on  the  bias,  a  sandwich-case  pocket 
is  frequently  inserted. 

"  Hunting- waistcoats  are  cut  long,  to  button  up  high, 
without  a  collar,  or  with  a  small  step-collar  to  turn. 
They  are  well  cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  front-edge, 
and  are  rather  straight  along  the  bottom.  They  are 
made  of  spotted  toilanet,  with  small  figures  or  checked. 
Some  are  perfectly  plain,  with  a  small  curl  over  the 
face.  The  favourite  colours  are  a  tan  shade  of  yellow, 
light  blue,  green,  or  a  pale  pink,  and  white.  Plush 
makes  up  well  for  hunting-waistcoats,  choosing  a 
colour  which  suits  the  scarlet  coat.  Some  sportsmen 
wear  sleeves  to  their  waistcoats,  as  a  further  protection 
against  feeling  any  ill  effect  from  exposure  to  the 
weather  or  to  rain ;  others  wear  a  regular  hunting- 
shirt,  made  of  flannel. 

"  Breeches  for  hunting  are  made  of  leather ;  of  the 


imitation  leather  in  doeskin,  or  of  the  ribbed  article 
in  this  material.  They  are  cut  long  to  reach  well  on 
to  the  calf,  and' have  fi^ur  buttons  and  holes  at  the 
knee,  of  fish-^e  peaii  or  gilt  shank,  and  a  smaller 
one  in  the  garter,  which  is  cut  on.  They  are  made 
with  a  fly-finont  and  firog-pockets,  are  cut  rather  easy 
in  the  thigh,  but  to  fit  close  from  the  knee  downward. 
The  side-seams  are  lapped  or  raised.  A  small  legging, 
about  six  inches  long,  eidier  of  thin  leather  or  stock- 
ing, is  sewn  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches.  It  is 
cut  to  fit  the  leg  closely,  and  is  fastened  doum  the  side 
with  small  flat  linen  buttons.  The  top  is  sewn  on 
under  the  lining  of  the  garter. 

<<  When  pantaloons  are  substituted  for  breeches,  they 
are  cut  moderately  loose  in  the  thigh,  but  to  fit  dose 
at  the  knee,  and  downwards  to  the  ankle.  There  are 
buttons  sewn  on  at  the  knee,  to  imitate  breeches, 
but  without  any  holes.  A  narrow  strap  is  sewn  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  1^-seam,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
side-seam  by  a  button  and  hole,  after  passing  under 
the  foot.  There  are  three  holes  and  flat  buttons  in 
the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  side-seam.  They 
are  made  upwards  as  described  for  breeches,  and 
tisually  of  grey,  drab,  or  brown  doeskin,  or  in  narrow 
ribs  or  *  hair-line.'  ** 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 


For  the  information  of  any  member  of  a  kindred 
society  who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  priril^e 
of  attending  any  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  members 
of  the  above  Society,  we  publish  the  list  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  announced  for  this  and  next  month. 
Nov.  7.— Mr.  John  Smith— On  Riding-Habits. 
„    14. — Mr.  Green — On  Uniform  Time-Log:  Its 

Advantages  and  Difficulties. 
„   21.— Mr.  Giles— On  Trousers  for  Carpuleni 

Figures. 
„   28. — Mr.  Neave— On  Juvenile  Costumes. 
Dec.  5. — Mr.  Yaughan — On  Dress-Coats. 

12. — Mr.  Edwards— On  Cutter  and  Workmen. 
19. — Mr.  Brooks — On  Waistcoats. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  at  half-past  eight  o'dock 
in  the  evening,  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside. 
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NEW  PLANS  FOB  SUPPORTING  TBOUSERS. 


It  must  be  palpable  to  eyexy  one  that  the  plan  in 
general  use  ibr  supporting  trousers  by  the  present 
system  of  braces,  does  not  answer  the  purpose  as  it 
should,  nor  does  it  a£R»d  the  comfort  to  the  wearer 
which  he  might  expect.  Yet  how  little  has  public 
attention  been  drawn  to  this  subject;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  very  unimportant  alteration  which 
may  have  been  made  fiom  time  to  time,  rather  with 
a  view  to  sell  a  new  article,  than  trusting  to  the 
merit  of  any  decided  improvement  in  shape  or 
arrangement  to  recommend  it  to  the  public,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  improved  method  introduced  for 
connecting  them  with  the  trousers. 

Cutlers  who  understand  their  dufy,  and  have  a 
right  concoptioQ  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  a  well-fitting  trouser,  take  what  they  con- 
sider the  necessary  means  to  ensure  success,  by 
giving  the  requisite  length  of  stride  and  seat,  and  in 
shaping  the  crutch  so  as  to  afibrd  ample  room  for^ 
the  exercise  of  the  l^gs,  and  give  ease  to  the  body 
when  bent  in  the  act  of  stooping.  All  their  pains, 
however,  do  not  produce  the  desired  result,  for  with 
the  best  cut  trousers  it  is  impossible,  with  the  present 
system  of  braces,  not  to  feel  an  inconvenient  pressure 
on  the  shoulders  when  stooping;  and, however  elastic 
the  material  may  be,  when  the  strain  is  exercised, 
still  there  is  the  drag  at  the  back  as  if  the  under- 
sides were  about  to  be  divided  across  the  seat. 

There  is  also  another  fault,  which  is  equally  un- 
pleasant in  wear — viz.,  the  pressure  at  the  front  of 
the  body  when  the  person  is  seated,  so  much  so  at 
times  as  to  necessitate  the  top  button  of  the  trousers 
being  unfastened  for  ease. 

Were  it  not  for  the  inconvenient  tendency  of  the 
shirt  to  creep  up  and  overhang  the  top  of  the 
trousers,  a  strap  behind  is  the  most  agreeable  method 
of  keeping  them  up,  as  the  shoulders  are  then  en- 
tirely relieved  from  any  pressure;  but,  with  the  fact 
of  the  insurmountable  drawback  we  have  named,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  principle  by 
which  the  support  by  the  shoulders  might  be  avail- 
able, but  without  the  unpleasant  pressure. 

Mr.  S.  Ullmaon,  a  member  of  our  fraternity,  has 
patented  a  brace,  under  the  title  of  ^  S.  UUmann's 
New  Side  Suspenders,"  which  appears  to  obviate  the 
evil  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  have  illustrated 
the  principle  on  the  two  diagrams  10  and  12. 

In  the  specification,  the  patentee  states  his  im- 


proved trousers  and  suspenders  are  intended  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  ease  and  comfort  to  the  wearer, 
and  obviate  many  drawbacks  in  the  old  system.  He 
claims, ''  that,  for  walking,  the  trousers  can  be  worn 
THREE  inches  longer  in  the  leg,  avoiding  looseness  in 
the  seat  and  ibrk,  gives  freedom  to  tbe  chest  and 
support  to  the  shoulders,  doing  away  with  the  ex- 
treme pressure  felt  by  the  old  system,  and  are  more 
beneficial  to  health;  an  absence  of  strain  on  the 
shoulders,  and  preventing  the  working  up  the  leg." 

On  each  side  of  the  trousers,  two  small  leather 
straps  are  sewn  on  to  the  top,  and  to  these  the 
suspenders  are  connected  by  buckles,  as  shown  on 
diagram  10.  The  hack  part  of  the  suspenders  passes 
zXfrcffd  of  the  arm,  crossing  the  front  portion,  or  the 
two  ends  may  be  fiistened  in  the  usual  manner,  side 
by  side.  The  two  suspenders  are  connected  by  a 
band,  as  shown  on  diagram  12,  which,  whUe  con- 
fining them  in  their  proper  position,  being  elastic, 
allows  of  perfect  freedom  for  the  motion  of  the  body 
whem  stooping.  The  suspenders  are  also  made  in 
one  piece,  instead  of  the  two  ends  being  connected 
by  a  strap  at  the  back.  The  ends  may  be  attached 
to  the  trousers  by  rings,  buckles,  or  by  buttons. 

We  have  also  another  candidate  for  public  favour 
in  the  '^  Registered  Shirley  Brace,"  which,  while 
purporting  to  give  the  same  amount  of  ease,  is  some- 
what different  in  construction.  This  brace  is  also 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  trousers,  and  removes  the 
pressure  both  at  back  ai^d  front. 

We  have  illustrated  the  crossing  of  the  two  webs, 
by  the  dotted  lines  on  diagram  12. 

Two  buttons  are  sewn  on  at  the  top  of  the  trousers 
on  each  side,  about  4  inches  apart,  and  the  brace 
tabs  at  the  ends  of  a  short  connecting  piece  of  cat- 
gut or  leather,  like  on  ordinary  braces.  The  brace, 
which  is  fiistened  to  the  hwk  part  of  this  connecting 
end,  on  the  lefb  side,  passes  behind  the  lefl  arm  and 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  fastened  at  front, 
while  the  back  brace  of  the  right  side  passes  over  to 
the  left  side  in  the  same  manner,  crossing  behind  as 
represented. 

In  taking  off  the  trousers,  the  brace  should  be 
thrown  off  from  the  shoulders,  mihxifui  unbuckling 
the  tahs;  and  in  putting  them  en,  the  fnm^  part  of 
the  web  on  either  side  may  be  slif^ied  on  to  the 
shoulders.  In  no  case  need  the  buckle  at  the  haxk 
part  of  the  brace  be  unfastened.  The  tabs,  for  con- 
venience, may  be  unbuttoned  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  much  the  same 
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in  both  suspenders,  but  still  there  is  sufficient  differ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  plans  to  make  a 
decided  distinction  between  them;  as  in  one  case^ 
the  two  ends  are  fixed,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
front  and  back  portions  of  the  webbing  are  unalter- 
able; while  in  the  other,  the  two  braces,  being 
fastened  on  to  the  connecting  loop,  affords  a  facility 
for  lengthening  either,  according  to  the  change  in 
the  position  of  the  bodj.  The  braces,  which  pass  at 
the  fronts  of  the  arms,  do  not  press  upon  the  body 
unpleasantly,  but,  while  leaving  the  breast  free,  have 
the  effect  of  expanding  the  chest,  so  that  the  action 
is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
our  patrons,  to  draw  their  attention  to  these  two 
new  inventions,  as  we  felt  sure  that  any  plan  to 
assist  them  in  securing  additional  comfort  for  their 
customers  would  be  fully  appreciated,  and  render 
their  daily  task  more  easy. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PATTERNS   IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1666  and  1667. 


Diagrams  1  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
trousers,  sent  for  publication  by  our  correspondent, 
**  M.  W.,"  and  described  in  his  communication. 

Diagrams  2,  6,  7,  and  13,  are  the  pattern  of  a  new 
form  of  "  Ulster  "  Over-coat,  introduced  this  season, 
and  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the 
present  number. 

One  half  of  the  sleeve  is  cut  on  to  the  forepart 
(diagram  13),  and  the  other  portion  on  to  the  back 
(diagram  6).  To  give  the  necessary  liberty  in  the 
sleeve  when  raising  the  arm,  a  small  wedge-shaped 
piece  (diagram  7)  is  sewn  in  to  the  edge  of  the 
sleeve  and  to  the  side-seam.  As  for  example,  the 
side-seams  are  cut  up  to  the  top  at  the  points  marked 
13  J  and  19  J,  and  the  short  edges  of  the  piece,  shown 
by  diagram  7,  E  F  and  G  H,  are  sewn  in  at  the  top 
of  the  edges  of  the  sleeve,  between  the  points  marked 
with  the  same  letters.  The  long  edges  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  piece  are  sewn  in  to  the  side-seams  of  the 
forepart  and  back,  so  low  as  they  will  reach  from 
the  tops.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  description 
that,  when  the  arm  is  hanging  down,  the  part  of  this 
piece  between. the  two  points  marked  1  j  forms,  as  it 
Were,  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  scye,  and  acts  as 
a  gusset  in  a  shirt-sleeve. 

As  in  drafting  this  pattern  to  a  larger  size  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  lapel  should  be  increased  in 
width,  the  distance  from  the  edge  to  the  lapel-seam 
may  first  be  marked  by  the  common  tape-measure, 
and  all  the  different  quantities  from  the  front-edge 
be  marked  &om  the  seam,  allowing  in  each  for  the 
width  of  lapel.  As,  for  instance,  19  J  for  the  top  of 
the  side-seam  would  be  15},  and  40  for  the  bottom 
of  one  edge  of  the  sleeve  would  be  36,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  outline  of  the  forepart. 

Diagrams  3, 4,  5,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  the 


morning-coat  which  we  illusttHted  on  one  of  the 
plates  published  with  the  August  number  of  this 
worky  and  which  we  described  as  representing  one  of 
the  styles  worn  in  New  York,  and  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  in  that  city.  We  in- 
timated also  our  intention  to  give  the  pattern  of 
this  coat  the  following  month.  Unfortunately,  the 
pattern  which  Mr.  Linthicum  kindly  sent  never 
reached  us,  and,  on  our  lepresenting  this  to  that 
gentleman,  he  favoured  us  with  a  duplicate,  \\hiGh 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  our 
readers,  as  affording  them  an  opportunity  for  fonn- 
ing  an  opinion  of  the  style  of  cutting  in  New  York, 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  shoulders  as  considered  correct  in  that  country, 
otherwise  the  forepart  would  appear  unnecessarily 
long  at  the  scye-point  of  the  shoulder-seam.  Pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  tape-measure,  the  pattern 
would  correspond  with  a  man  measuring  18  inches 
breast,  and  proportionate  in  the  waist. 

Diagrams  10  and  12,  illustrate  the  principle  of  the 
suspenders,  which  we  have  noticed  and  described  in 
our  article  upon  the  new  plan  of  supporting  trousers 
or  breeches. 

BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND   INFIBM 
JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 


The  Tliirty-Fifth  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  King's  Street,  St.  James's,  on 
Friday,  the  7th  inst. — Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P., 
in  the  chair. 

Tickets  25s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management: — 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cart  Wright,  62,  Grosvenor  Street. 

Mr.  G.  Farmer,  55,  Brook  Street. 

Mr.  R.  McCaltan,  5,  St.  James's  Street. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Pulford,  65,  St.  James's  Street. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Shipway,  5,  Argyll  Street. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Wain,  13,  Warwick  Street. 

Dinner  on  the  table  at  6.30  precisely. 

This  excellent  charitable  Institution  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  our  trade,  and  of  those 
persons  connected  with  it,  for  their  countenance 
and  support  by  their  presence  at  the  anniversary 
dinners,  and  by  their  subscriptions  to  the  general 
fund. 

The  Journeymen  Stewards  in  connexion  with  this 
Institution,  with  a  view  to  amuse  their  fellow- 
workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  realke  a  sum  to 
offer  as  their  mite  to  the  general  fund  of  the  charity, 
announce  a  ticket  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  will  take  place  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst,  and 
every  evening  during  the  week. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  any  person  dis- 
posed to  assist  the  Stewards  on  fliis  occasion,  that 
only  tickets  purchased  of  them  will  benefit  the  fund. 
They  may  be  had  also  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  oflSce 
of  the  Institution,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W. 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

AMD 

CUTTING   ROOM    COMPANION. 

EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

VaflorX  Hi)  f^abil  iNiiifM  to  |Ef(c  ^BJMts, 
No.  8,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.     W, 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  L\FIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 

The  Tbibtt-Fipth  ADiurenar7  of  ihia  excellent 
chaTit7  was  cet«brated  in  the  castonuuy  nuuncr  bjr 
a  dinner,  wbicli  took  place  on  the  7th  alt.,  at  Willis's 
Booms,  King  Street,  3t.  James's— Lord  George 
Hamiluin,  one  of  the  memben  foi  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  worthy 
President  of  the  Institntion,  Robert  U'Callan,  Esq., 
the  committee  and  officers  of  the  eociety,  and  by  a 
numerous  body  of  the  leading  houses  of  our  trade, 
and  others  connected  with  it,  who  showed  by  their 
attendance  on  the  occasion  the  deep  interest  they 
took  in  its  prosperity. 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  &re,  which,  being 
piovided  by  Messrs.  Willis,  speaks  at  once  for  its 
character,  the  company  proceeded  to  the  toasts  of 
tfae  erening. 

The  noble  Chunnan,  in  riung  amid  great  cheering 
to  prt^ose  the  "  Healtli  of  the  Qneen,"  said  he  had 
»m1i  pleasure  in  proposing  it  for  two  reasons.  First, 
became  Her  Majesty  was  the  embodiment  of  Con- 


stitutional Monarchy,  that  form  of  government  which 
he  believed  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  thought 
best  adapted  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  this 
country,  as  securing  the  maximwa  of  individual 
liberty  with  the  minnnuin  risk  of  anarchy  or  revolu- 
tion; and,  secondly,  because  he  believed  that  of  all 
•ov^vigns,  Her  Majesty  was  the  best  constitutional 
monarch  who  had  ever  lived.  The  toast,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  company,  was  received  with 
great  enthnaiasra. 

In  proponng  the  "  Health  of  the  Prince  and  Prin. 
cess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  memben  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  the  noble  Chairman  remarked,  that  the 
Prince,  by  bis  straightforward  and  open  English 
character,  had  ingratjated  himself  with  the  whole 
oountiy,  whilst  his  participation  in  all  British  and 
manly  exercises  naturally  endeared  him  to  a  people 
who  loved  athletic  sports.  (Hear,  bear.)  With  re- 
spect to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  from  the  moment 
Her  Boyal  Highness  set  foot  in  England,  the  people 
determined  to  make  a  pet  of  her,  and  he  (the  noble 
Chairman)  could  not  better  describe  the  impression 
she  had  produced  than  in  the  words  of  the  Irishman, 
who,  having  gax«d  upon  her  for  a  few  moments  in 
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Dublin,  exclaimed:  *'  Sure,  never  such  a  PrinceBB 
was  seen  save  in  a  fiury  book."  (CheeirBand  laughter.) 

The  noble  Chairman  then  proposed  '*  The  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Reserved  Forces,"  and  coupled 
the  toast  with  the  name  of  Captain  Shipwaj,  of  the 
Queen's,  Westminster,  one  of  the  smartest — ^if  not  the 
smartest — ^Volunteer  corps  in  tlie  kingdom. 

Captain  Shipway,  a  respected  member  of  our 
honourable  craft,  acknowledged  the  toast  in  suitable 
language,  and  expressed  himself  boldly  on  the 
cfHciency  of  all  three  branches  of  the  service  when- 
ever circumstances  might  necessitate  their  being 
brought  into  use. 

The  noble  Chairman  then,  amidst  sustained  cheer- 
ing, rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening: '' Pros- 
perity  to  the  benevolent  institution  for  the 
Relief  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Journeyman-Tailors." 
Speaking — his  Lordship  remarked— in  the  midst 
of  a  b  ody  of  gentlemen  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  working  of  this  Institution,  it  was  needless 
to  detain  them  by  expatiating  on  its  great  merits  and 
benevolent  influences.  Founded  in  1887,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institution  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  journeymen* 
tailors,  and  the  widows  of  pensioners;  for  the  erection 
of  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  journeymen-tailors, 
and,  if  married  when  elected,  for  their  wives  also. 
In  plain  English,  this  was  a  benefit  society,  esta- 
blished exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
trade;  and  he  could  only  say,  he  wished  that  every 
trade  in  England  had  an  Institution  similar  to  this. 
(Hear  hear.)  He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
Society,  there  was  no  similar  trade  society  in  Eng- 
land. And  what  were  the  objects  of  this  Institution? 
To  afford  to  those  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
trade,  when  age  and  infirmity  overtook  them,  a  home, 
in  decency  and  comfort.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were 
many  charities  in  London — ^in  fiu^t,  a  person  had  only 
to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  fiM)t  (a  laugh)— but  he  questioned  whether  there 
were  any  better  deserving  success  than  the  one  they 
were  celebrating  that  night.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  en- 
dowed charities  in  England  were  enormoiis,  and  if  a 
foreigner  asked  him  what  he  considered  the  oountry 
ought  to  be  most  proud  of,  he  should  reply,  the  oa- 
ostentatious  benevolence  of  men  who  had  made  their 
fortunes.  (Cheers.)  This  society  had  been  mainly 
inaugurated  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  suocessfU 
in  trade — ^Mr.  Stultz.    (Cheers.)    Bat  these  annual 


dinners  were  not  held  merely  for  the  sake  of 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  founder;  they  had 
a  practical  purpose.  The  funds  of  the  societj, 
derived  from  subscriptions  and  from  invested 
moneys,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditore. 
They  periodically  fall  short  by  a  sum  of  about 
£600,  and  the  object  of  these  festivals  was  to  meet 
that  deficit.  He  believed  that  in  most  years  the 
effort  had  been  successful.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
presided  in  1871,  the  amount  subscribed  on  that 
occasion  was  over  £900.  The  present  year's  dinoer 
would,  he  believed,  have  taken  place  earlier,  but 
when  Mr.  Hall,  the  Secretary,  asked  him  to  preside, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  possibly  attend  before 
November,  and  it  was  on  his  account  that  the  ban- 
quet was  postponed.  There  was  an  old  quotatioD, 
^' Bia  dat  qui  cUo  daij^  which,  interpreted,  might  be 
taken  to  mean,  "  that  a  man  gave  twice  as  much  if 
he  gave  quickly."  (Cheers.)  This  country  was  never 
richer  than  at  the  present  moment,  but,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  some  economic  law,  there  was  alwajs 
a  certain  amount  of  distress  and  misery;  nor  did 
he  believe  that  any  legislation  would  ever  entirely 
remove  that  distress.  We  might  diminish,  butnerer 
entirely  do  away  with  it;  and  for  this  reason,  that  in 
a  thickly-populated  country  there  was  necessarily 
competition;  and  however  low  men  might  work  in 
price,  the  weakest  would  go  to  the  wall,  and  then 
came  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  heads  abore 
water.  (Hear,  hear.)  What,  then,  was  the  object  of 
this  Institution  ?  Why,  that  those  who  during  tfaeir 
being  in  funds  had  subscribed  to  this  Insdtntion 
should,  if  they  needed  it,  receive  aid  from  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  here  he  would  remind  them  of  the  asd 
story  of  a  barrister,  the  son  of  a  once  opulent  colonial 
merchant,  and  who  had  been  sent  adrift  in  the  world, 
learned  in  his  profesdon,  but  unable  to  get  into 
practice.  That  barrister  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
living  by  delivering  lectures,  but  the  subjects  he 
chose  were  too  abstruse  to  be  generally  attractive. 
He  became  destitute,  and  presented  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  man  willing  to  work  dying  the  death  of  a  pauper. 
It  seemed  to  him  (the  noble  Chainnan)  tiiat  if  sach 
a  case  as  he  had  cited  oould  occur  in  the  higher  prc- 
ftssions  of  life,  simflar  ones  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  lower  professions — (hear,  hear)— and 
although,  in  this  particular  trade,  the  joameymen 
were  not  exposed  to  the  bodily  risks  which  were  iacir 
dental  to  many  other  oocnpfttions,  few  mstimtioDs 
were  more  deserving  of  support  than  that  whoss 
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Thirtj-Fifth  anniyenazy  they  were  now  oeLebratiiig. 
(HesTi  bear.)  Haring  referred  to  the  receipt  of  a  sjm- 
pathiziz^  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the 
members  fi>r  Westminater,  expreadng  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  with  them  on  this  occaaionf  and 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  X5  5s.  as  his  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  noble  Chairman  said 
that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Society  was  over 
;£2000,  and  the  d^cit  was  usually  subscribed  at  the 
annual  dinner.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, 299  pensioners  had  been  placed  on  its  funds, 
and  there  were  85  persons  in  all  now  receiving  assist- 
ance from  it;  and  it  followed  that  if  the  amount  sub- 
scribed that  night  was  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  year,  the  committee  would  have  to  curtail  the 
relief.  Although  he  believed  that  the  committee  had 
formerly  sent  as  many  as  twelve  complimentary 
dinner  tickets  to  different  journeymen-tailors,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  number^had  been  reduced  to  one. 
After  referring  to  the  circumstance  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  pensioner  at  the  good  ripe  age  of  90,  and 
who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  for  20  years, 
the  noble  Chairman  said  that  little  more  remained  for 
him  to  do  than  to  remind  the  assembled  company  of 
the  marked  distinction  between  this  toast  and  those 
which  had  preceded  it  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange 
to  drink  success  to  this  Institution  and  not  subscribe 
to  its  fimds.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  well  aware  of 
the  vast  number  of  appeals  upon  the  benevolent,  but 
let  those  present  bear  in  mind  that  this  Institution 
included  every  nation  and  every  creed.  It  had  been 
said,  "  Vast  though  the  mighty  ocean,  drops  have 
made  it  vast  ;*'  and  he  might  add,  that  every  mite 
contributed  to  this  Institution,  would  tend  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  its  usefulness.  The  noble  Chairman 
resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  and  continued  applause. 

Mr.  M'Callan,  the  venerable  and  highly  respected 
President  of  the  Institution,  then  rose  to  propose  the 
health  of  their  noble  Chairman,  and  in  appropriate 
words  complimented  him  on  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  filled  the  chair,  and  expressed  the  gra- 
titude of  the  committee  for  his  kindness  in  presiding 
on  that  occasion. 

The  noble  Chairman,  in  responding,  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  being  present, 
and  urged  an  ample  response  to  the  Secretary's 
appeal  for  support  to  the  Institution.  If  anything 
could  add  to  the  pleasure  of  presiding,  it  was  that 
his  health  had  been  proposed  hy  the  venerable  Pre- 


sident— (cheers) — a  gentleman  who,  he  was  mformed, 
had  completed  his  80th  year,  and  who  had  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  be  present  next 
year.  All  he  (the  noble  Chairman)  oould  hope  was, 
that  their  President  would  be  present  for  many 
years  to  come  to  be  amongst  them.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  £.  Wain,  in  proposing  "  The  health  of  the 
President,"  felt  assured  that  the  mere  mention  of 
that  gentleman's  name  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  hearty  acceptance  of  the  toast.  The  more  the 
anniversaries  attended  by  their  President,  the  greater 
would  be  the  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Institution.     (Cheers.) 

To  this  toast,  which  was  most  warmly  received, 
the  worthy  President  replied  in  a  few  feeling  sen- 
tences, and  stated  that,  whatever  he  had  done,  he 
always  had  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  at  heart. 
(Cheers.) 

The  healths  of  the  Chaplain,  and  the  Medical  and 
Legal  Officers  of  the  Institution,  were  ably  proposed 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Pike. 

The  respected  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Hall)  then 
announced  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £550,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Anniversary  Dinner  shortly 
after  came  to  a  close. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz,  some 
charming  music  was  effectively  given  by  the  several 
vocalists  engaged  for  the  evening,  and  most  agreeably 
conduced  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company. 
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**  A  gatherer  and  diipofer  of  other  men*t  ttaff."*— FToMon. 

Ntw  Torkt  Oct,,  1873. 

to  the  editor  of  the  <' gazette  of  fashion.'' 
Deab  Sib, 

The  letter  from  your  correspondent  "  X.,**  which 
appears  in  the  present  number  of  your  work,  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  prices  paid  to  journey- 
men-tailors in  London  and  New  York,  appears  to 
have  been  written  without  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  prueni  system  of  making  up  work  in  this  city. 

While  his  remark, ''  that  any  oi^e  familiar  with 
the  character  of  the  trade  of  New  York  is  aware  of 
the  quantity  of  work  which  the  masters  require  to  be 
put  into  coats  particularly,  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  which  is  of  no  possible  benefit,'*  &c.f  may  have 
correctly  applied  some  years  ago,  such  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case  now,  and  the  term  quality  would  be 
more  applicable. 
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I  may  observe  that  our  people  have  improved  in 
tbeir  ideas,  and  that  a  better  taste  prevails  among 
our  customers  and  the  trade  than  existed  formerly; 
and  that  a  coat  ordered  to  he  built  up  is  now  quite 
the  exception.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  our 
customers  are  constantly  ordering  their  coats  to  be 
made  up  with  sofb  fronts,  natural  shoulders,  and 
with  easy  graceful  lines.  When,  recently,  the  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  your  leading  houses  visited  our  city, 
he  expressed  himself  surprised  at  finding  the  work 
made  up  in  our  best  trades  so  thoroughly  in  the 
English  style,  as,  from  what  he  had  heard,  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  outr^  character  noticed  by  your 
correspondent. 

What  we  require  and  pay  for  is  quality,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  even  in  your 
city,  that  the  garments  made  up  here  are  finished 
with  more  care,  taste,  and  judgment  than  are  dis- 
played anywhere  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Admitting  that  the  cost  of  living  is  undoubtedly 
higher  here  than  in  London  (although  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  food,  fuel,  &c.,  are  actually  cheaper 
than  in  England,  the  difference  in  rent  being  the 
main  increase  in  cost),  still  a  really  first-class  work- 
man is  much  better  off,  lives  better,  and  saves  more 
money  here  than  he  could  in  London ;  and  I  strongly 
recommend  all  such  "  to  make  tracks"  for  New  York 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Eespectfully  yours, 

«  H.  P.  C." 

Edinburgh. 

to  the  editor  of  the  "gazette  of  fashion." 
Sir, 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  fellow-members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Foremen-Tailors'  Association,  I  beg  to 
forward  for  your  notice  some  diagrams  illustrating 
the  principles  of  trouser- cutting,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  I  read  at  one  of  our  recent 
meetings,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  induce  you  to  find  room  for  them  and  my 
remarks  in  an  early  number  of  your  esteemed  pub- 
lication. Your  favourable  notice  recently  of  the 
subjects  discussed  by  two  of  our  members  has  en- 
couraged me  to  offer  my  observations  on  a  branch  of 
our  trade,  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  it  more  than  any  other. 

In  introducing  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  almost 
imperative  to   brush   away  some  of  the  cobwebs 


I  • 


which  have  lately  obscured  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  judgment  and  principle.  As  I 
purpose  throughout  the  course  of  my  remarks  to 
carry  my  judgment  with  me,  I  hope  tihat  any  of  your 
numerous  and  talented  readers  who  may  honour  me 
by  perusing  these  observations,  will  fiivour  me  with 
the  weight  of  their  countenance  in  protesting  agaiDst 
any  interference  whatever  with  that  special  gift 
which  distinguishes  one  cutter  from  another;  acd 
constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  bis  fitness  for 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

Judgment  is  a  quality  taken  for  granted,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four;  but  to  assert  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  as  a  guide  in  practice,  is  to  throw  aside 
the  weight  of  any  rule  which  might  assist  us,  and 
trust  to  our  unaided  senses  for  all  conclusions.  Let 
those  adopt  this  course  who  choose  or  can ;  experience 
has  taught  me  that  we  require  all  the  assistvice 
which  science  can  afford.  Hence  it  is  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  simple  basis  of  the  question,  for  this  con- 
stitutes the  principle,  and,  unless  a  system  be  founded 
upon  principle,  it  is  not  a  system,  but  a  mere  thing 
of  chance.  Science  gathers  and  digests  truths,  it  is 
the  function  of  art  to  appropriate  these  to  her  own 
use. 

Judgment  informs  me  that  the  portion  of  the  body 
we  have  to  clothe  witli  trousers  has  length  ;  and  the 
line  A  A  (diagram  4)  represents  lengUi;  it  has  also 
breadth,  and,  without  defining  the  exact  length  or 
breadth,  I  draw  another  line,  B  B,  to  illustrate 
breadth. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  <*  all  our  operations  must  be 
fron^  a  centre,  to  a  centre,  and  round  a  centre  ;"*  we 
are  provided  with  this  centre  at  C,  to  assist  us  in 
our  further  operations  to  define  the  oonditions  of  the 
object  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  What, 
tiien,  is  the  condition  in  any  of  these  qualities,  and 
how  are  we  to  ascertain  them?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  is  ad&ieasuremekt.  We  may  dispense  with 
the  question  of  lengths,  for,  like  judgtnent,  they  are  a 
"  matter  of  course."  The  remaining  two  points  are 
the  diameters  of  the  circumference  of  tiie  seat.  With 
which  of  them  are  we  to  deal?  The  distance  from 
the  navel  to  the  vertebrie  is  not  easily  obtained,  for 
the  "gradations"  downwards  render  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  it  should  be 
taken;  we,  therefore,  measure  the  other  diameter, 
from  the  outside  of  one  hip  to  the  other,  by  means 
of  a  square  with  a  sliding  arm,  as  shown  by  dia- 
gram 18,  and  by  means  of  this  quantity  we  shall 
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arrive  at  the  diameter  from  the  navel  to  the  vcr- 
tebne. 

Now,  as  the  diameter  we  require  is  the  opposite  to 
that  we  have  obtained,  we  must  reverse  the  position 
in  applying  it;  as  for  example:  The  diameter  is  hori- 
zonta],  we  must,  therefore,  apply  it  on  the  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  centre  C  on  the  line  A  A. 
Mark  the  point  D,  from  C  on  the  line  A  A,  at  the 
distance  of  the  side  diameter,  the  measure  tiiken  from 
one  hip  across  to  the  other  (in  this  instance  13  inches), 
and  at  E,  half  the  difference  of  the  half  circumference 
(18).  Consequently  the  difference  between  13  and 
18,  5  inches,  half  of  which  (2j)  is  the  distance  at 
which  E  is  marked  from  D,  or  15  J  from  C.  Take  a 
piece  of  thread  15  J  inches  long,  the  length  from  C  to 
E;  place  one  end  of  it  at  C  and  the  other  at  D,  and 
when  both  ends  are  fixed  in  this  position,  with 
a  pencil  or  pipeclay  describe  part  of  a  curve,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line.  At  the  broadest  part  of 
this  curve,  from  the  line  A  A,  shown  by  the  points 
F  F,  we  find  the  diameter  from  the  navel  to  the 
vertebras,  in  this  case  7 J.  Draw  a  line  through  F, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  trousers,  square  with  B  B, 
to  determine  the  pjsition  of  the  front  of  the  top-side, 
and  where  the  point  F  intersects  the  upper  part  of 
this  line,  is  the  place  where  the  seat-seam  should  in- 
tersect The  diameter  firom  the  navel  to  the  vertebrae 
will  vary  as  the  make  of  the  figure  is  round  or  flat. 

To  find  the  proper  rise  of  the  seat-seam,  lay  one 
arm  of  the  square  on  a  line  drawn  from  C  through  F, 
and  on  the  other  arm  intersect  the  line  drawn  for 
top  of  the  top-side  at  J,  by  one-half  of  the  waist. 
The  angle  of  the  square  will  then  fall  at  the  point  K, 
and  determine  the  top  of  the  seat-seam. 

Now  for  the  standing  focus,  or  balancing  point  G, 
which  is  found  by  adding  to  the  side  diameter  (13)  the 
diameter  from  the  navel  to  the  vertebra  (7  J),  which 
gives  20^  as  the  result,  and  dividing  this  quantity 
by  2.  It  may  be  asked,  why?  My  answer  is  be- 
canse,  as  a  certain  weight  has  to  be  supported,  and 
there  are  two  legs,  each  one  must  bear  its  proportion, 
bearmg  in  mind  always  that  the  object  is  perpen- 
dicular. Half  of  20^— 10^— equally  divided  on 
each  side  of  the  line  A  A  at  L,  the  bottom  of  the 
trouser  finds  the  point  G  at  5^,  or  the  centre  of 
the  heel. 

I  have  here  shown  the  principle  on  which  I  con- 
sider trousers  shoidd  be  constructed,  and  as  proofs  of 
my  opinion  I  have  sent  you  two  diagrams  showing 
the  proper  shapes  for  two  different  makes  of  men. 


Diagram  5,  represents  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
trousers  drafled  for  9kjUU  figure,  and  the  measures  I 
have  selected  are  IJ,  43},  32,  waist  30,  36  seat,  22|, 
17,  18,  IG*.  The  other,  on  diagram  12,  is  in- 
tended for  a  round  figure,  and  to  the  following  mea- 
sures:—1  J,  43J,  32,  30,  86,  24,  IGj,  18|,  14». 
The  circumference  in  both  ca^es  is  the  same. 

I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Murrat. 


«««»«•<•*««••• 


to  the  editor  of  the  "  aazettk  of  fashion.** 
Dear  Sir, 

Having,  as  a  country  tailor,  had  some  experience 
in  gentlemen's  riding  breeches  and  pantaloons,  per- 
haps a  pattern  of  the  latter  garment  may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  your  readers.  I  have,  therefore,  the  plea- 
sure to  send  you,  on  diagram  10,  a  specimen  of  my 
cutting,  as  a  humble  contribution  to  the  general  mass 
of  practical  information  contained  in  your  valuable 
publication.  The  pattern  is  a  duplicate  of  one  1  cut 
for  one  of  my  customers,  a  well-made,  but  slim 
young  man.  The  widths  arc — 15^  waist,  18  seat, 
6^  kneebone,  6^  small  of  the  leg,  ^\  calf,  and  4f  at 
the  ankle.  I  have  four  buttons  sewn  on,  and  holes 
worked  at  the  knee,  with  a  regular  slit  above,  and 
three  below  the  calf.  Those  at  the  knee  of  pearl,  to 
represent  breeches,  and  three  fiat  buttons  below. 

I  have  a  cash -pocket  put  in  at  die  top  of  each  top- 
side, as  shown  on  the  diagram,  and  have  the  facing 
cut  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  of  a  hole  being  worked 
in  it,  which  when  the  top  is  turned  over  fastens  on 
to  a  button,  and  so  effectually  secures  the  opening  of 
the  pocket  and  the  contents. 

To  afitird  freedom  at  the  seat,  for  so  small  a  sized 
waist,  I  take  out  a  V  at  the  top  of  the  under-side, 
and  add  on  at  the  seat-seam  to  make  up.  I  always 
throw  the  under-side  well  out  at  the  top  of  the  side- 
seam,  as  I  find  it  produces  a  good  effect  in  riding. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

«  T.  S.** 
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ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  HEAD-DRESS  FOR 
BANDSMEN  OF  INFANTRY  REGIMENTS. 


When  the  scarlet  caps  now  in  use  by  bandsmen 
of  Infantry  regiments  are  worn  out,  they  will  wear  a 
blue  Glengarry  cap,  of  the  same  material  as  that 
issued  to  sergeants. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 


We  aru  requested  to  state  that  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  above  Society,  through  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, will  not  take  place  until  the  20th  of  Decern* 
ber,  instead  of  on  the  13th,  as  previously  announced. 

WOOLLEN  &  TRIMMING  TRADES'  MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 


We  arc  glad  to  find  that  steps  have  been  taken, 
by  an  inflaential  committee,  formed  of  the  members 
of  the  leading  houses  iu  tlie  above  trades,  to  organize 
measures  for  establishing  a  rrovidcut  Association 
for  the  CTiploifCS. 

A  crowded  meeting  was  held  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall  on  the  16th  of  October.  Mr.  F.  Bidgood,  of 
the  firm  of  Bidgood,  Jones,  and  Wilson,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Afier  stating  the  purport  of  the  meeting,  and  read- 
ing the  resolutions  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
committee  as  a  basis,  they  were  taken  into  considera* 
tion,  and  passed  seriatim. 

Various  suggestions  were  offered  by  influential 
gentlemen  present  as  to  the  age  at  which  members 
should  bo  admitted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
future  income  of  the  society  should  be  distributed. 
A  distinction  was  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  terms 
on  which  men  of  different  ages  should  be  admitted, 
on  the  principle  of  assurance  offices,  and  as  adopted 
by  the  Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers'  Institute.  The 
Society  will  be  principally  dependent  on  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members,  who,  or  their  &milies, 
will  be  alone  entitled  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
funds.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  tailors'  clerks  and 
warehousemen  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bership. 

The  offices  of  the  Association  are  at  17,  Air  Street, 
Regent  Street,  W. 


GENTLEMEN'S  DRESS  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  a  recent 
number  of  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  to  whose 
pages  they  were  commimicated  by  a  member  of  our 
fraternity  in  that  city,  Mr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  who,  how- 
ever,  advances  his  claim  to  the  patronage  of  his 
clients  on  the  ground  of  being  an  English  Tailor. 
In  the  letter  accompanying  the  remarks,  Mr.  Cooper 
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explains  that  "  the  pre-eminence  given  to  what  we 
call  business  suits  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  are  a  thorough  business  people,  and  no  idler$  of 
faskiony  and  that  undress  suits  form  by  far  the  largest, 
if  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  tailoring  tr^e." 

The  following  are  the  principal  stylea  of  garments 
most  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  among  men  of 
fashion,  and  those  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
being  well  dressed. 

For  undress  business  wear,  an  entire  suit  of  a 
medium  check  of  a  quiet  pattern.  The  coat  made 
to  button  with  one  or  two  buttons,  and  cut  well 
away.  The  edges  double-stitched,  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeve  finished  to  correspond,  and  the  stitching  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  a  short  opening.  A  hole  and 
button  at  the  hand.  Flaps  in  the  waist-seam,  with 
pockets  under.  Or  a  double-breasted  reefing-jacket 
may  be  substituted  to  button  three  buttons,  with 
cross  pockets  at  front,  and  flaps  to  go  in  or  out,  and 
an  outside  breast-pocket.  Waistcoat  single-breasted, 
without  a  collar.  Trousers  cut  very  easy  and  straight 
to  the  leg,  without  any  spring  at  the  bottoms;  side- 
pockets  and  welted  side-seams. 

For  a  more  drcssi/  business  suit,  a  momiog-coat 
and  vest  of  a  fine  diagonal,  Napier,  hopsack,  or  other 
worsted  coating  of  a  neat  figure,  black  being  pre- 
ferred  as  the  most  generally  becoming.  The  coat  to 
button  two  buttons,  moderately  cut  away,  witli  or 
without  flaps  on  the  hips,  and  pockets  in  the  plaite. 
The  edges  braided  or  bound  with  ribbon  or  ducape 
binding,  and  the  sleeve  finished  with  a  plain  caff. 
Waistcoat  single-breasted,  with  a  stop-collar,  but- 
toning to  correspond  with  the  coat.  Trousers  of  a 
moderately  light  sofl  grey  check,  or  narrow  stripe. 

For  other  informal  occasions,  where  a  business 
suit  would  not  be  appropriate,  and  full  dress  un- 
necessary, similar  goods  to  those  used  for  the  last 
style  of  coat  named  are  made  up  as  a  double-breasted 
frock-coat  to  button  three  buttons;  lapeb  square 
at  the  top,  and  with  but  little  round  on  the  outer 
edge.  The  edges  flat  braided,  and  fine  twilled  silk 
breast-fiicings.  A  plain  round  cuff  to  the  sleeve. 
Fancy  twist  buttons,  of  a  small  basket  pattern,  are 
used  on  this  coat.  A  double-breasted  white  waist- 
coat of  duck  or  drill  to  show  a  little  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  front  of  the  coat,  and  trousers  of  a  dark  and 
very  neat  stripe.  For  morning  weddings  or  wedding 
receptions,  the  same  style  of  coat,  made  io  a  plain 
blue  superfine  cloth ;  the  edges  single-stitched,  raw, 
or  braided,  and  plain  cloth  or  silk  breast-facings  to 
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option.  Waistcoat  white,  and  trousers  of  a  silver 
grej  or  lavender  "  whipcord  "  or  plain  goods.  A 
black  satin  scarf  made  up  into  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Stanley/'  or  to  tie  in  a  knot,  should  be  worn  with 
this  suit 

For  full  dress,  a  plain  black  dress  suit.  The 
front  of  the  coat  made  to  turn  almost  to  the  waist- 
seam,  and  with  a  frock-coat  lapel.  The  edges 
stitched  singlj,  or  bound  very  narrow  to  represent  a 
small  cord.  Waistcoat  to  open  very  low,  and  cut 
with  or  withoat  a  rolling  collar.  The  edges  finished 
with  a  narrow  soutache  tracing  or  a  serpentine  braid. 
If  made  in  embroidered  cassimere,  the  figure  should 
be  neat,  and  the  edges  plain.  Trousers  finished  with 
a  half-inch  silk  braid  sewn  down  the  side-seams. 

Over-coats  for  autumn  wear  are  principally  made 
in  the  Chesterfield  shape  and  single-breasted,  with 
the  button-holes  worked  in  a  fiy;  lined  through- 
oat  with  silk,  and  the  edges  braided  or  double- 
stitched.  Plain  collar.  They  are  made  up  in  various 
shades  of  grey,  or  in  a  light  brown  mixed  twilled 
cloth.  For  winter  wear,  moderately  heavy  "  elysian 
beavers,'*  of  a  fine,  close,  and  soil  nap;  '^  fur  beaver,** 
and  heavy  "  dressed  beavers  **  are  substituted.  There 
are  also  some  novelties  in  Shetlands  and  other  makes 
of  goods.  In  these  articles  they  are  generally  made 
as  ewrtotUSy  double-breasted,  to  button  three  or  four 
battons;  long  in  the  waist,  and  very  long  in  the  skirts. 
Or  in  the  sac  shape,  double-breasted,  with  the  edges 
bound  with  velvet  or  cloth,  or  double-stitched,  ac- 
cording to  the  goods  used.  The  seams  welted,  velvet 
collar,  and  plain  cloth  or  quilted  silk  breast- facings. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates  1671  and  1672. 

Diagrams  1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  most  fiishionable  style  of  evening-dress  coat.  We 
are  not  usually  in  favour  of  leaving  more  to  be 
effected  by  the  workman  than  legitimately  belongs  to 
his  department,  and  consequently  avoid  taking  out 
fishes  or  Vs  when  practicable.  In  this  instance, 
we  have  departed  firom  our  rule  by  taking  out  a  V 
at  the  waist^seam  of  the  forepart  (diagram  6),  as  the 
object  we  have  in  view  is  best  accomplished  by  this 
plan,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coat  at  the  waist  with- 
out lessening  the  size  above.  We  have  given  a 
pattern  of  the  dress-coat  with  the  regular  lapel  and 


collar,  as  it  is^the  more  usual  style,  although  by  no 
means  so  graceful  as  with  a  r«>lling  collar. 

Diagrams  2  and  9,  are  tho  pattern  of  a  novel  form 
of  cape  for  a  child,  which  will  be  found  illustrated 
on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  present  number. 
The  lines  from  6}  to  8|,  and  2  to  5|,  are  cut  up, 
and  the  diamond-shaped  piece  (diagram  9)  inserted. 
The  edge  marked  G  His  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  cape 
with  the  same  letters  afiixed  to  it,  and  the  edge  E  B 
to  the  other  opening.  In  the  same  manner  the  edges 
A  B  and  E  F  on  the  pattern  (diagram  9)  arc  sewn 
to  the  other  edges  of  the  two  lines  we  stated  were 
to  be  cut  up.  When,  therefore,  this  figure  is  sewn 
in,  it  will  form  a  gore  in  the  cloak  by  the  half  sewn 
into  the  body,  and  an  under-side  sleeve  to  the  space 
between  the  points  8|  and  5| ;  the  space  itself  forms 
the  top-side.  When  the  arm  is  raised  the  whole  of 
the  diamond-shaped  piece  is  seen,  but  is  completely 
concealed  when  the  arm  is  hanging  down.  The  broad 
part  of  the  piece  forms  the  bottom  of  the  scye. 

Diagrams  4,  5,  12,  and  13,  illustrate  the  principle 
on  which  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Murray,  considers 
trousers  should  be  constructed^  and  will  be  found 
described  in  his  remarks,  which  we  have  the  plea- 
sure to  submit  to  our  readers. 

Diagram  10,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  riding 
pantaloons,  contributed  by  our  correspondent,  "  T.  S.** 
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EVENING-DRESS. 


Agreeably  with  our  usual  custom,  we  have  illus- 
trated, on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  present 
number,  the  prevailing  style  of  evening-dress,  and 
have  also  r^resented  the  most  fashionable  form  of 
dress-coat  by  the  pattern  on  the  sheet  of  diagrams. 

As  a  rule,  dress  costume  does  not  vary  to  any 
considerable  extent;  certain  minor  details  are  altered 
without  much  affecting  the  general  appearance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  we  have 
not  illustrated  the  rolling- collar  front  that  it  has  been 
laid  aside.  We  should  regret  that  to  be  the  case,  an 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  effect  produced 
by  that  style  compared  with  the  other  represented 
on  the  plate. 

We  have  selected  the  more  general  form  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  majority  of  our 
patrons. 

The  waist  is  cut  shorter  than  we  recently  reported, 
and  the  skirt  is  also  reduced  in  length.  The  side- 
seam  is  well  curved,  the  back  is  moderately  wide 
across  to  the  back-scye,  which  is  not  so  broad  as 
recently  fashionable,  and  is  narrow  at  the  bottom. 
The  forepart  is  cut  easy  to  the  measure  at  the  chest, 
and  also  at  the  waist,  but  the  width  is  reduced  nt  the 
waist-seam  by  the  fish  taken  out.  The  turn  to  the 
forepart  is  broad,  as  the  lapel  is  not  very  wide. 
There  are  five  holes  marked  up  in  it.  The  sleeve 
is  easy  to  the  arm,  and  large  at  the  hand;  it  is 
finished  with  a  rather  deep  cuff,  and  two  buttons  and 
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holes.  The  skirt  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  curved 
on  the  front-edge.  It  may  be  cut  with  an  angle  at 
the  end  of  the  strap,  or  rounded  off,  to  fancy.  The 
bottom  is  well  sloped  up,  so  as  not  to  hang  below  a 
straight  line.  The  collar  is  cut  low  in  the  stand ,  but 
deeper  in  proportion  in  the  fall,  with  a  "  frock  "  end, 
and  cut  off  well.  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
stitched,  or  hare  a  narrow  tracing-braid  or  a  cord 
sewn  on,  according  to  the  age  and  style  of  the  cus- 
tomer. Figured  twist  and  silk  buttons  are  much  in 
favour,  both  of  the  domed  shape  and  flat,  and  of  a 
medium  size.  The  fronts  of  the  foreparts  are  faced 
with  plain  or  ribbed  silk  so  far  as  the  lapel-seam, 
and  the  skirt  lined  throughout  with  silk  serge.  Black 
is  the  prevailing  colour. 

As  we  have  stated,  rolling-collar  dress-coats  have 
not  been  shelved,  but  are  still  made  by  the  leading 
houses  for  their  best  dressing  customers.  The  roll  is 
moderately  broad,  and  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
strap  of  the  skirt.  It  is  faced  with  plain  or  ribbed 
silk  in  one  piece  with  the  collar.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  have  any  buttons  on  the  forepart,  but  there 
may  be  a  small  hole  for  the  stem  of  a  flower,  and 
cither  a  loop  sewn  on  underneath,  or  a  small  pocket 
put  in  for  a  glass  to  hold  the  stem. 

Waistcoats  for  dress  maybe  made  with  a  full  rolling 
collar,  or  without  a  collar.  In  whichever  style  they 
are  cut,  they  are  made  to  open  very  low,  and  are 
very  open  at  front,  and  in  length  correspond  with 
the  lapel  of  the  coat  There  are  only  three  buttons 
and  holes,  and  the  bottom  of  the  front  is  cut  off 
a  little.  We  have  illustrated  on  the  plate  a  style  of 
dress- waistcoat,  which,  having  been  introduced  by 
one  of  the  leading  West-end  houses,  may  from  its 
novelty  become  generally  fashionable.  It  is  of  suffi- 
cient character  to  justify  our  representing  it  on  our 
plate.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  top  button, 
the  front  of  the  forepart  is  cut  off  at  an  angle,  and 
then  runs  in  a  line,  and  also  at  an  angle  up  to  the  neck. 
The  object  is  evidently  to  display  still  more  of  the 
shirt-front.  Black  cassimere,  with  one  or  two  tracing- 
braids  on  the  edges,  and  with  a  small  figure  turned 
at  the  angles  of  the  front-edges  and  at  the  pockets, 
or  even  a  small  figure  formed  between  the  holes  and 
buttons,  is  well  suited  for  a  quiet  dressing  man. 
Embroidery,  with  braids  and  bugles  intermixed  in 
neat  designs,  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  fronts  of 
the  waistcoat,  reaching  a  little  above  the  top  of  the 
holes,  and  along  the  welts,  continues  to  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  favour.  White  quilting  in  small 
diamond  figures,  very  neat  patterns,  and  in  bold  ribs, 
is  also  worn,  with  covered  buttons.  With  embroidery, 
fancy  silk  buttons,  and  stone  or  jewelled  buttons 
with  plain  cassimere.  Some  trades  make  up  blue 
for  dress,  with  fancy  gilt  buttons. 

There  is  but  little  difference  now  made  between 
dress  and  morning  trousers  as  to  style  or  size.  The 
boots  worn  for  dress  being  lighter  and  thinner  than 
for  walking,  the  width  of  trousers  at  the  bottom  is 
less.     They  are  made  with  a  fly-front  and  <'  frog " 


U^9^ 


pockets,  without  welts.  The  top-side  is  hollowed  & 
little  on  the  instep,  and  faced  with  the  same  material, 
or  with  a  thin,  sofl  black  canvas,  to  keep  the  trousers 
in  shape  on  the  boot  Black  doeskin  and  fancy 
elastics  are  usually  made  up  for  dress.  A  narrow 
black  silk  braid  down  the  side-seams  gives  a  smart 
finish  to  the  trousers. 


MORNING-COAT. 


On  tlie  other  plates  we  have  represented  two  dif- 
ferent styles  of  morning-coats,  either  of  which  will 
suit  certain  makes  of  figures,  or  the  general  appear- 
ance of  some  men  better  than  the  other. 


SEALSKIN  AND  OTHER  FUR  WAISTCOATS. 


As  we  have  illustrated  a  fur  waistcoat  on  one  of 
the  figures  on  our  present  plates,  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  directions  for  cutting 
and  making  them  up. 

They  are  usually  made  single-breasted,  without  a 
collar,  and  to  button  pretty  well  up.  The  holes  are 
worked  in  a  fly.  The  foreparts  are  lined  with  silk, 
quilted  on  flannel,  and  the  back  to  correspond,  to 
make  it  approach  closer  to  the  warmth  of  the  fore- 
parts. The  skin,  af\er  being  marked  out  with  the 
pile  of  the  fur  to  run  vpioardSf  instead  of  as  in  a 
faced  cloth,  is  cut  to  the  shape  with  a  sharp  knife,  so 
at)  not  to  cut  also  through  the  fur,  as  when  the  edges 
are  lefl  so  covered  any  sewing  is  hidden  from  view 
by  the  pile  overlapping. 


NEW  STYLE  OF  CAPE  FOR  BOYS. 


We  have  illustrated  an  elegant  little  cape  with 
sleeves  for  a  little  boy,  and  have  given  the  pattern 
of  it  in  diagram,  with  a  full  explanation  how  to  pat 
it  together.     A  cape  by  itself  is  an  inconvenient 
garment,  as  iu  raising  the  arms  the  front  is  drawn 
away,  and,  if  unfastened,  exposes  the  chest  to  the 
cold  and  weather.     The  arrangement  of  a  sleeve, 
without  detracting  from  the  character  of  the  cape, 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  adds  materially  to  its 
usefulness.    We  have  represented  a  neat  design  for 
trimming  the  edges  with  a  full-sized  Russia  braid. 
A  small  neck-binding  is  sewn  at  the  neck,  and  the 
front  of  the  cape  is  fastened  with  buttons  and  holes, 
the  holes  worked  in  a  fly.     The  bottom  is  rounded 
off.     This  form  of  cape  will  admit  of  any  amount  of 
trimming  which  may  be  preferred,  or  of  any  style, 
according  to  the  make  and  pattern  of  the  article  used. 
Plain  Melton  cloths  and  beavers,  in  brown,  olive,  or 
dark  mixtures  are  best  adapted,  lined  with  Italian 
cloth.      The  proportionate  length  is  shown  on  the 
figure. 
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Jancart  1,  1874. 


TO    OUR   READERS. 

WheQ,  TwonT-EiOHT  years  ago,  we  were  induced 
to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  trade  to  our  new 
moathly  publication,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
form  a  mediom  for  communicating  on  matteri  of 
geneml  intereet  to  the  body,  we  felt  that  some  such 
channel  vaa  wanting  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
ditcuKing  the  Tariona  subjects  connscted  with  our 
particular  trade. 

Other  branches  of  ladiutry  bad  facilities  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  several  works 
sptxially  deroted  ta  their  particular  interest;  and 
we  considered  it  scarcely  consistent  with  the  general 
progress  of  science  that  our  department  should  not 
also  be  properly  represented. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  attempt  to 
rMse  the  character  of  the  trade,  has  far  exceeded  our 
most  sangoine  expectations,  and  we  could  not  desire 
a  more  gratifying  acknowledgment  of  our  exertiona, 
than  is  erinoed  in  ao  flattering  a  manner  by  the  long- 
continued  and  increasing  patronage  of  the  leading 
trades  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  countenance  which  our  work  has  received 
from  the  principal  firms  in  this  country,  has  led  to 
its  being  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  colonies;  and  to  its  being  sought  afler  by  the 
first  houses  in  our  trade  in  all  the  continental  cities, 
as  a  faithful  exponent  of  English  Fashion,  and  a 
reliable  medium  for  obtaining  information  upon  the 
different  matters  of  interest  connected  with  our  par- 
ticular branch. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  tiie 
duly  which  such  marked  favours  imposed  upon  us, 
and  that  those  patrons,  who  have  for  ao  many  years 
honoured  us  with  their  support,  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  bear  witness  to  our  continued  exertions 
to  maintain  the  character  of  our  woik. 

We  are  unwilling  to  take  to  ourselves  all  the 
credit  for  this  result,  but  would  beg  to  acknowledge 
with  deep  gratitude  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance 
so  liberally  afforded  to  us  by  the  several  contri- 
butors to  these  pages,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  im- 
pressed with  a  desire  to  promote  the  beet  inteAata  of 
our  trade,  and  with  that  view  have  been  anxious  to 
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contribute  their  mite  to  the  mass  of  general  know- 
ledge of  the  tailoring  art.  Such  practical  infomu- 
tion  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  u,  to  yonng 
b^inners  eepecially,  it  is  equal  in  result  to  ytan  of 
exptrience,  which  would  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  anxiety  and  persererauce  on  their  part 
ia  acquiring. 

With  a  view  to  advance  the  value  of  the  Gazette 
OP  Fashion  ia  the  estimation  of  the  trade,  and  to 
increase  its  utility  to  our  readers,  we  purpose,  from 
time  to  time,  issuing  a  colonred  plate,  illustrating 
one  of  the  Official  Costumes  in  wear,  so  aa  to  afford 
our  patrons  a  favourable  opportunity  of  preserving 
a  correct  representation  of  the  style  of  dress,  and 
for  submitting  it  to  their  customers.  As  we  shall 
be  assisted  in  this  new  task  by  some  of  the  leading 
houses  in  London,  full  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  the  accuracy  of  details,  and  on  the  correctness 
of  the  representation. 

We  purpose  commencing  our  new  arrangement  iu 
the  February  number,  when  we  shall  publish  a 
coloured  illustration  of  the  Gonsniar  Uniform,  which 
we  have  selected  as  a  suit,i1>le  dress  for  the  purpose. 

We  trust  that  this  new  Mature  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  trade,  and  that  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  proof  of  our  deaire  to  study  their  interests,  and 
elevate  the  character  of  the  organ  of  the  trade. 


NEW  BADGES  FOR  THE  FOHAGE-CAPS 

AND  SHOULDER-STRAPS  FOR  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENTS. 

In  addition  to  tlic  two  regiments  we  mentioned  in 
the  November  number  of  oar  work,  who,  on  appli- 
cation, bad  been  allowed  to  wear  their  distinctive 
bodge  on  the  forage-cap  and  shoulder-straps  of  the 
scarlet  patrol -jacket,  this  privil^e  has  been  granted 
to  the  officers  of  the  10th  and  the  29th  Foot.  The 
former  will  wear  the  "  Sphinx "  as  a  badge  on  the 
cap  and  shoulder-straps,  and  of  the  latter  the  star 
and  lion,  in  addition  to  the  embroidered  wreath  and 
numerals,  as  before  described,  and  the  mottoes  of 
the  respective  r^meats. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  distinction  will  even- 
tually be  extended  to  a  large  number  of  regiments 
on  application  for  the  privilege  being  made  by  the 


commanding  officers;  but  it  does  not  necesiai 
follow  diat  it  will  be  granted  to  aU  regiments  wh 
have  a  device  on  their  colours. 


Vfir  eclectic  %tpoit(tots* 

"A  gathcrar  aad  dlipoMr  of  other  dmo'i  HnH'—WoOa 

to  th«  editob  op  thg  "qazbtte  of  rasbiou.' 
Dear  Sib, 

Your  correspondent,  "  H.  P.  G.,"  writing  fr 
New  York,  in  his  letter  which  appears  in  the  pres 
number  of  your  estimable  work,  disputes  the  com 
ness  of  my  remarks,  as  to  the  peculiar  style 
making  np  tike  shoulders  of  coats  in  the  Uni 
States,  and  Airther  charges  me  with  having  wril 
without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pratnt  syr 
of  making  up  vrork  in  that  city.  I  plead  gniltj 
not  having  gained  my  knowledge  from  perK 
inspection  in  New  York,  never  having  visited  t 
city  or  any  other  in  the  States.  I  formed 
opinion  from  what  I  had  been  told  by  tailors,  I 
from  what  I  hoi  seen  carried  out  in  this  conntry 
my  fellow -tradesmen,  when  executing  orders 
American  gentlemen.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  tb 
remark  on  the  peculiarity  of  tiie  taote  evinced 
this  respect,  in  their  idea  of  1^  fotm  beooming  to 
figure ;  and  have  heard  than  complain  <^  the  ti 
and  expense  involved  in  prodncing  the  deal 
appearance.  Your  correspondent  may  have  sucoee< 
in  persuading  hia  clients  to  adopt  his  partial 
views  and  style,  which  he  would  naturally  uige; 
if  patronized,  they  would  redound  to  his  credit;  i 
if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  by  the  coinddei 
of  the  initials  to  his  letter,  corresponding  with  th< 
of  the  writer  of  the  article  you  quote  on  "  Gent 
men's  Dress,"  both  letter  and  remarks  emanated  tc 
the  same  gentleman,  I  can  the  more  readily  undi 
stand  his  anxie^  to  introduce  Bngl'»li  styles  amo 
hia  connexion,  and  to  get  this  ma^ed  chai 
generally  known,  and  approved  of. 

IS  any  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  on  the  illustratii 
of  American  s^les,  as  they  appear  published  in  I 
several  works  on  fashion  which  circulate  through  t 
States,  correctly  representing  the  [ffevaUing  ehaiaol 
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of  geotlemen's  die98|  my  statement  is  most  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  publishers. 

While  begging  still  to  differ  with  your  corre- 
spondent as  to  the  characteristics  of  American  dress, 
I  haTO  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  work  and  the  pains  taken  by  the 
New  York  tailors,  more  especially  in  the  execution 
of  their  orders.  This  must  be  admitted,  otherwise 
the  high  wages  paid  could  not  be  justified. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfdlly, 


Bostimf  Mati,f  United  States, 

to  the  editor  of  the  <' qazstts  of  fashion.** 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  "  Mark-Well*a  ^*  letter.  He  writes  the 
general  sentiments  of  tailors,  but  not  of  the  first  class. 
near'  names  neyer  appear  in  public,  as  what  they 
have  given  years  of  study  to  perfect  they  very  pro* 
perly  wbh  to  retain  to  themselves.  Those  tailors 
who  can  cut  a  coat  without  trying  on  leave  nothing 
for  chance  or  guess.  If  the  measures  are  properly 
taken  they  can  be  sent  to  the  cutter,  and  he  can 
model  the  coat  accordingly,  without  seeing  the  cus- 
tomer. That  is  what  I  call  cutting,  and  artistic  cut- 
ting. Tailors  oden  try  on  coats  to  please  the  fancy 
of  their  customers,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  A  cutter 
by  block  patterns  may  fit,  and  excel  over  his  fellows, 
but  that  is  not  my  idea  of  a  first-class  tailor. 

The  tailor  who  does  not  make  three  misfit  gar- 
ments in  a  year  is  no  sardine,*  and  I  can  name  him 
for  ducats.  This  remark  is  not  intended  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  but  to  bring  out  those  who  can 
go  and  do  likewise. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  your  excellent  work,  for,  like 
a  good  tailor,  we  never  see  in  it  any  violation  of 
good  taste. 

Yours  truly, 

''A  Subscriber." 


*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  read  this  word  correctly  in 
our  ooxTespondent's  letter,  and  are  in  doubt  whether  he 
makes  use  of  some  AmericaniBm,  which  may  be  familiar  in 
his  country,  although  not  appreciated  in  this.^En.  Gaz. 
OF  Fasriok. 


to  the  ednor  of  the  '^  qazetts  of  fashion.** 
Sir, 

While  our  particular  branch  is  keeping  pace  widi 
the  progress  generally  observed  in  other  trades,  so 
fiir,  at  least,  as  refers  to  the  scientific  part,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  tailors,  as  a  body,  give  evi- 
dence of  a  corresponding  improvement  in  taste  in 
the  style  or  form  of  their  productions. 

I  am  well  aware  that  taste,  like  beauty,  is  difficult 
to  be  defined,  as  it  is  very  much  dependent  on  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  consequently  does  not 
come  under  any  fixed  laws  of  government;  still  there 
should  be  some  standard  which  could  be  accepted  as 
a  guide  in  determining  what  constitutes  a  deviation 
fiom  a  generally  accepted  opinion. 

I  fear  the  styles  of  gentlemen's  dress  which  have 
for  the  last  few  yeara  been  in  general  wear  do  not 
reflect  much  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  houses  by 
which  they  have  been  introduced,  and  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  many  of  their  predecessors.  It  is 
desirable  to  ensure  ease  in  a  garment,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  appearance  or  style  need  necessarily  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  or  that  they  ought  not 
equally  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  cutter  who 
aims  at  excelling  in  his  business. 

I  have  the  form[|of  the  "  Ulster"  Over-coat  more 
inmiediately  in  my  mind  in  penning  these  remarks, 
as  its  appearance  can  scarcely  be  defended  by  any 
one  with  the  slightest  claim  to  taste.  There  are 
<' Ulsters'*  and  there  are  <<  Ulsters,"  I  am  aware, 
varying  considerably  in  character ;  but  taking  even 
the  best  in  style,  there  is  litfle  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  shape.  Let  a  customer  be  ever  so  weU  made,  his 
figure  is  so  completely  concealed  by  this  garment, 
that  no  diffiBrence  would  be  detected  between  him 
and  another  man  whose  waist  was  nearly  as  laige 
round  as  his  breast.  Unfortunately,  also,  as  if  to 
make  the  ugliness  still  more  apparent,  a  tailor  will 
induce  or  allow  a  customer  not  exceeding  five  feet 
five  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  height,  and  slim  in  pro- 
portion, to  adopt  this  form.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  presents  a  most  pitiable  appearance,  although  he 
may  not  be  aware  that  he  is  making  himself  a 
laughing-stock  by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  style  to 
him.     Some  of  these  coats  are  cut  with  so  little 
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compass,  that  when  the  belt  is  frstened,  the  back  is 
drawn  close  over  the  seat,  and  a  most  UDgracefol 
effect  produced.  With  a  proper  amount  of  drapery, 
the  form  might  be  more  readily  tolerated,  as  the  full- 
ness will  give  a  style,  as  in  the  cloaks  formerly  worn 
by  gentlemen.  When  the  belt  is  allowed  to  hang 
l^ose,  the  slovenly  appeanuce  the  coat  presents  can- 
not but  be  noticed.  For  comfort  in  trayeUing,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  ^'  Ulster,"  as  no 
doubt,  with  the  addition  of  a  hood  or  a  deep  cape,  its 
shape  is  well  adapted;  but  I  would  have  it  confined 
to  that  purpose,  and  not  worn  as  an  ordinary  over- 
coat. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  JUting  garments  will  be 
worn  next  season,  and  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our 
trade,  that  the  report  may  be  verified;  as  then  the 
talent  and  taste  of  a  cutter  will  be  put  to  the  test. 
A  coat  cut  for  any  one  customer  could  not  be  so 
readily  taken  into  wear  by  another,  as  the  present 
style  of  dress  affords  the  opportunity. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tours  respectfully, 

«T.  K." 

[We  think  our  correspondent  has  been  invidious 
in  selecting  the ''  Ulster"  form  of  Over-coat  for  special 
condemnation,  as  there  have  been  others  equally  as 
ugly  and  ungraceful  when  not  properly  cut.  Con- 
venience sometimes  regulates  the  shape  of  a  coat;  aS| 
for  instance,  the  r^imental  great-coat,  known  after 
as  the  ''Baglan,"  which  was  designed  so  that  the 
sleeve  should  not  interfere  with  the  epaulette,  A 
more  imgraceful  coat  could  not  by  possibility  have 
been  planned.  The  '^  Inverness*'  cape,  when  badly 
cut,  was  simply  an  abortion,  and  a  disgrace  to  any 
trade;  but  with  sleeves,  a  deep  cape,  and  properly 
cut,  it  formed  a  graceful  and  a  most  useful  garment. 
The  "Sac"  and  "Chesterfield"  might  equally  be 
condemned  for  the  effect,  if  our  correspondent  were 
to  select  some  ill-cut  specimens  as  illustrating  the 
style.  We,  however,  agree  with  him  that  a  firm, 
which,  by  its  position  in  the  trade,  is  able  to  intro- 
duce a  new  form  of  garment,  is  bound  in  justice  to 
its  own  credit,  and  of  the  trade  as  a  body,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  mere  convenience 
in  some  respects. — Ed.  Gaz.  of  Fash.] 


Chdmtford^  D$e.,  1S78. 
TO  THE  SDnOB  OF  THB  "  aAZBTTE  OF  FASOXOH." 

Deab  Sm, 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  pages,! 
beg  the  fiivour  of  the  insertion  of  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  trouser-system  propounded  by  Mr. 
K.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  in  your  present  issue. 

Having  given  the  science  of  trouser-cuttiog  my 
close  attention  for  many  years,  I  had  become  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  imposdbility  of  obtainixig 
any  accurate  or  reliable  results  from  any  measures 
that  could  be  taken  from  the  same  points  which 
Mr.  Murray  fixes  upon  in  his  system;  so  that  his 
ingenious  attempt  has  impressed  me  more  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  done.  After  a  close  aad 
careful  consideration  of  the  principles  of  his  system, 
I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Murray  has  thrown  any  addi- 
tional light  upon  these  two  difficult  points  in  trouser- 
cutting— viz.,  what  is  the  proper  size  of  fork,  and 
what  is  the  right  angle  of  seat  for  any  giren 
figure?  As  these  two  important  points  in  this 
system  are  based  upon  the  finding  of  the  diameter 
through  the  sioat,  from  the  navel  to  the  vertebrae,  it 
is  imperative  that  this  point  should  be  proved  in  a 
way  that  is  scientifically  correct.  That  this  has 
been  aocomplished,  I  do  not  see  from  the  diagnun, 
or  from  the  instructions  given  for  producing  the 
system. 

The  geometrical  figure  upon  which  the  system  is 
based  is  elliptical,  as  shown  by  diagram  12 ;  the 
greater  diameter  representing  breadthf  and  the  lesser, 
thichness.  The  greater  diameter  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  figure  can  be  obtained  by  measurement, 
while  the  lesser  cannot  be  so  obtained,  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  unknown  quantity.  The  problem  involved 
is  to  find  this  unknown  quantity. 

Now,  although  well  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  practical  geometry,  I  know  of  no  principle  which 
enables  me  to  see  that  the  formulary  used  in  this 
system  gives  the  quantity  wanted ;  nor  of  any  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  the  use  made  of  his  formulary. 
That  being  so,  I  must  take  it  to  be  a  mere  assump- 
tion that  it  does  so,  and,  therefore,  not  reliable,  as  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  system. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

BOBERT  M.   AnDEBSOK, 
Member  of  the  Edinbar^h  Foreman-TaUon'  Soeietr. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "QAZETTE  OF  FASHION." 

Deab  Sib, 

Among  joar  numerous  readers  jou  will  be  certain 
to  have  manj  who  will  include  in  their  respectiTe 
connexions  some  customers  who,  not  possessing  ''  the 
power  to  assume  a  pleasing  shape,"  with  which 
Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of ''  Hamlet,"  invests  a  cer- 
tain nameless  gentleman,  would  not  be  selected  by 
an  artist  or  a  sculptor  as  a  representation  of  '*  the 
divinity  of  form."  Still  such  figures  must  be 
clothed,  and  with  the  hope  to  render  a  real  service  to 
some  unfortunate  member  of  our  trade,  who  may 
have  for  the  first  time  to  tax  his  brain  in  diafling  a 
Chesterfield  for  an  "out-of-the-way"  figure,  I  send 
you  the  pattern  of  one  I  made  for  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers. The  fact  of  it  pleasing  me  and  him  in- 
duces me  to  offer  it  for  publication  in  your  useful 
and  comprehensive  work,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
worry  which  the  drafting  might  otherwise  occasion. 

The  breast  and  wust  measures,  taken  over  the 
waistcoat,  were  24  and  25^. 

For  such  a  figure  systems  based  on  proportions  are 
of  but  little  use;  as  however  careful  the  inventors 
may  be  to  lay  down  certain  rules  as  a  guide  in  draft- 
ing for  disproportionately  made  men,  it  must  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  cutter  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  disproportion,  and  to 
plan  the  correct  shape  in  the  pattern  to  correspond 
with  his  figure. 

Cutters  with  a  large  practice  will,  of  course,  have 
acquired  this  knowledge;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  them 
that  I  hope  to  be  of  service,  but  rather  to  the  im- 
practised  in  our  art,  who,  when  they  meet  with  such 
a  made  man,  are  at  first  staggered  to  know  what  to  do. 

A  man  of  the  make  indicated  by  my  measures 
will  necessarily  require  a  greater  amount  of  ease  in 
his  clothing  than  a  well-proportioned  figure,  as  he 
will  rather  study  his  comfort  than  his  personal 
appearance;  and  as  my  customer  was  a  farmer,  and 
not  the  most  graceful  man  in  his  movements,  the 
ease  which  will  be  foimd  in  my  pattern  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  these  circumstances. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours. 


"  T.  S. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  PRACTICAL 
TAILORS,  AND  THE  MANCHESTER  AND 
ITS  DISTRICT  FOREMAN- TAILORS  MU- 
TUAL BENEFIT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


»» 


The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  first  named  Society, 
and  the  first  Dinner  to  celebrate  the  formation  of 
the  latter  Society,  have  both  taken  place  since  we 
last  published;  but,  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  we  had  not  received  any  detaila  of  the  meet- 
ings. We  are,  consequently,  compelled  to  defer  our 
notices  until  the  following  month.  We  refer  to  this 
subject  so  that  the  omission  might  not  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  disposition  on  our  part  to  give  publi- 
city to  any  proceedings  in  connexion  with  these 
excellent  institutions. 

PARISIAN    FASHIONS. 

Our  neighbours  have  for  so  long  a  period  reigned 
supreme  over  all  matters  connected  with  fashion, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  rule  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized in  this  country  for  gentlemen's  dress,  whatever 
emanates  from  them  must  necessarily  have  a  weight, 
and  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  trade. 

A  review  of  the  styles  prevailing  in  the  principal 
foreign  capitals  is  useful  and  instructive  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  trade,  as  it  is  calculated  to  show  the 
points  on  which  the  leading  houses  in  our  line  differ 
as  to  taste  or  detail.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  particular  shape  brought  out  in  one  country 
is  adopted  by  another,  with  certain  modifications, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  improvements  on  the 
original,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  this  fact  for  ourselves  for  our 
future  guidance.  Grood  taste  is  not  so  common  but 
that  we  can  all  well  afford  to  take  a  hint  when  we 
see  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  to  us. 

The  plate  of  fashions  issued  half  yearly  to  the 
members  of  the  Philanthropic  Socie^  of  Master- 
Tailors  of  Paris,  and  which  is  the  result  of  the  deli- 
berations of  the  sub-Committee  of  Taste  appointed 
for  that  special  purpose,  may  be  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  leading  styles  each  season,  as  being  re- 
commended for  adoption  by  the  several  members  for 
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their  respecdve  clientdlea^  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  will  be  c^ried  into  execution,  and  so 
give  the  tone  to  the  fashion  prevailing  in  Paris  and 
the  leading  towns  in  the  provinces. 

Dress-coats  to  be  cut  rather  short  in  the  waist,  the 
hip-buttons  about  two  inches  and  a  half  apart,  the 
side-seam  well  curved,  the  back-scye  narrow,  and 
the  back  rather  broad  across  to  the  sleeve-head.  The 
lapel  of  a  moderate  width,  and  not  cut  with  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  round  on  the  outer  edge.  Five 
holes  are  marked  up  it.  The  top  a  little  pointed. 
The  front  of  the  coat  is  made  to  turn  low,  but  not 
very  broad.  The  collar  low  in  the  stand,  narrow  in 
the  fall,  and  square  at  the  end.  The  skirt  is  short, 
narrow  at  top,  but  broader  in  proportion  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  aide-edges  to  the  plaits.  The 
sleeve  is  considerably  wider  all  the  way  down  than 
fashionable  in  this  country,  and  finished  with  a  deep 
round  cuflf  without  any  button  or  hole.  The  skirts 
are  lined  with  black  silk,  and  the  foreparts  faced 
with  the  same  so  &r  as  the  lapel-seam. 

Blue  of  a  light  shade,  with  fancy  gilt  buttons,  is 
recommended,  and  in  this  respect  sets  us  an  example 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  followed  in  our  best 
trades. 

Morning-coats  are  to  be  both  double  and  single- 
breasted.  Short  in  the  waist,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  coat,  the  hip  buttons  not  far  apart, 
but  the  side-seam  curved,  as  described  for  dress- 
coats.  The  single-breasted  coat  has  a  bold  lapel  cut 
on,  from  ihe  second  of  the  four  holes  at  front.  It  is 
square  at  top,  and  the  end  of  the  low  and  narrow 
collar  also  square,  and  not  quite  so  broad  as  the 
lapel,  with  a  small  light.  The  forepart  is  cut  easy 
at  the  waist,  and  the  skirt  is  broad  and  square  at 
the  bottom,  and  short.  Wide  sleeve  all  the  way 
down,  with  a  deep  cuff  and  one  button  and  hole. 
Pockets  in  the  plaits,  and  the  skirts  without  flaps. 

Two  forms  of  double-breasted  coats  are  suggested, 
both  with  the  lapel  cut  on.  In  one  of  the  styles  it  is 
wide  at  top,  and  cut  off  to  nothing  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  five  holes  marked  up,  but  only  four 
worked,  as  there  is  not  width  at  the  bottom  for  one. 
The  front  of  the  coat  is  held  by  the  third  button  and 
hole  only,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  forepart  be 
cut   easy  to  the   measure  to  prevent  any  creasing 
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by  a  strain.  The  skirt  is  short,  and  made  to  nm 
with  the  lapel,  and  square  at  bottom.  The  sleeve 
as  before  described,  large,  and  in  the  same]  style  as 
for  the  single-breasted  coat.  The  collar  is  low  and 
narrow,  square  at  firont,  but  not  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  top  of  the  lapeL  Silk  breast-fadDgs, 
slightly  encroaching  on  the  lapel  itself.  Edges, 
bound  with  braid.  Flaps  at  the  waist  seam,  with 
pockets  under,  and  one  outside  the  left  breast,  with  a 
welt. 

The  other  style  of  double-breasted  coat  is  in  shape 
like  that  which  has  lately  been  so  much  worn  in  this 
country,  although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say 
much  in  praise  of  its  appearance. 

The  front  of  the  coat  is  fastened  by  three  holes 
and  buttons,  and  the  lapel  cut  off  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  bottom  hole,  and  the  skirt  to  run  with  it 
There  is  a  small  turn  only  above  the  top  hole.  The 
collar  is  very  narrow  at  the  end,  and  well  ronnded 
off.  Flaps  to  the  skirts.  Sleeve  as  before  described. 
Fancy  coatings  in  stripes  and  checks  are  the  makes 
of  goods  advised,  and  with  this  style  of  coat  the  snit 
is  of  the  same  pattern. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  style  of  the 
double-breasted  firock-coat.  The  lapel  is  of  a  me- 
dium width,  with  five  holes  worked  in  it,  and  the 
front  of  the  coat  made  to  button  up  three.  The  top 
of  the  lapd  is  rounded,  but  the  end  of  the  collar 
cut  square.  The  sleeve  is  in  the  style  worn  for 
dress.  The  forepart  is  faced  with  silk  to  the  lapel- 
seam,  the  skirt  short,  and  rather  flat.  Edges  turned 
in  and  stitched,  or  bound  narrow.  Plain  black 
doth,  or  small  patterns  in  fimcy  coating.  Side-edges 
to  the  plaits. 

For  Over-coats,  the  "Chesterfield"  and  the  sac 
forms  are  both  worn.  The  former  is  cut  to  define  the 
shape,  the  back  cut  whole,  but  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
with  hip-buttons  and  regular  plaits,  but  no  side- 
edges.  The  back  is  more  like  that  of  a  Frock-great- 
coat than  of  a  Chesterfield.  The  skirt  is  long,  reach- 
ing a  little  below  the  knee,  and  appears  longer  by 
the  proportion  of  the  waist.  It  is  double-breasted, 
with  four  holes  in  a  wide  lapeL  The  top  is  cut  quite 
square,  and  there  is  a  considerable  light  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  coUar.  Full  sleeve,  with  a  deep 
round  cuff  of  plush  or  velvet  to  match  the  collar  and 
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lapd-facings.  Edges  bound  narrow;  pockets  in  the 
plaits,  and  one  ontside  the  left  breast. 

The  "  Mc"  form  is  made  single^bieuted,  and  the 
holes  worked  in  a  fly.  The  front  of  the  coat  is  made 
to  torn  to  the  second  hole.  The  top  of  the  lapel  is 
rounded,  and  the  collar  made  to  correspond,  but  well 
cut  offl  Very  wide  sleeve,  increasing  to  the  bottom, 
quite  plain.  The  pockets  are  at  the  fronts  of  the 
skirts,  with  the  openings  in  a  broad  welt  parallel 
with  the  front-edge,  and  one  aslant  outside  tiie  left 
breast.     The  edges  are  bound. 

A  handsome  style  of  Over-coat  in  this  form,  but 
with  a  bold  rolling  collar,  and  cut  much  longer,  is 
trimmed  with  a  rich  fur.  There  is  a  broad  edging 
all  round  and  along  the  bottom,  deep  cuffs,  pocket 
openings,  and  the  collar  faced  with  the  same.  It  is 
angle-breasted,  the  holes  worked  in  a  fly,  and  the 
buttons  to  stand  well  in. 

Trousers  for  dress  and  morning  vrear  are  cut 
straight  to  the  leg,  and  to  &11  easily  over  the  foot. 
Waistcoats  for  dress,  of  blue  doth,  to  match  the  coat, 
without  a  collar,  and  to  open  very  low.  Three  gilt 
buttons.    White  under-waistcoat. 

For  morning  wear  they  are  made  single-breasted, 
to  button  up  high,  without  a  collar;  or  double* 
breasted,  with  the  lapel  cut  on,  and  cut  off  from  the 
lower  hole  to  form  a  deep  skirt. 

LADIES'  JACKETS. 


We  have  devoted  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the 
present  number  of  our  work  to  the  illustration  of  two 
styles  of  jackets  for  ladies'  wear,  one  of  which  is  also 
represented  by  the  pattern  we  publish  on  our  sheet 
of  diagrams. 

The  jacket  shown  on  the  second  figure  on  the 
plate  is  intended  to  be  worn  out  of  doors.  It  is 
single-breasted,  and  fastened  at  front  by  hooks  and 
eyes,  buttons  and  holes,  or  by  olivets  and  loops  of 
br^d.  There  is  a  small  stand  collar,  sloped  off  at 
front.  The  aide-seam  may  be  sewn  to  the  bottom 
quite  plain,  or  made  up  with  an  ordinary  plait  from 
the  waist — ^which  is  invariably  cut  short— -or  with  a 
"  box"  plait  at  the  centre  of  the  back  and  at  each 
hip,  accordingly  aa  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
preferred,  and  the  necessary  addition  must  be 
allowed  on  to  the  pattern  as  drafted.     The  bottom 


of  the  side-body  seam  may  also  be  left  open  for 
about  six  inches,  whai  the  hip  is  more  than  usually 
prominent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  skirt  binding  on  the 
bottom-edge.  The^  sleeve  is  cut  like  a  coat-skeve, 
and  without  a  cuff. 

A  most  fiivourable  opportunity  is  offered  in 
ladies' jackets  for  tasteful  and  effective  ornamenta- 
tion in  trimming,  which  need  only  be  limited  by  the 
price  to  which  the  tailor  may  be  confined,  or  by 
the  figure  of  the  lady;  as  a  design  suited  to  a 
stylish,  well-made  young  lady  would  be  inconsistent 
¥rith  a  lady  short  in  stature  and  disproportioned  in 
the  size  of  her  chest  and  waist.  The  edges  may 
simply  be  trimmed  with  a  broad  braid,  or  it  may  be 
carried  up  the  whole  length  of  the  side-seams  and 
up  the  openings  at  the  side-body-seama.  ^ye  have 
illustrated  a  tasteful  design  on  our  plate,  which, 
without  being  too  elaborate,  or  entailing  any  great 
expense,  is  effective. 

A  silk  braid  of  a  medium  width  is  sewn  on  to 
both  fronts  to  form  long  holes,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  edges,  and  made  to  terminate  with 
a  point  and  a  ring  at  the  back.  It  is  carried  up  on 
each  side  of  the  side-body-seam.  The  bottom  of 
the  sleeve  may  be  trimmed  with  a  more  fanciful 
design,  carried  up  nearly  to  the  elbow.  At  the  front 
and  back  of  the  holes,  at  front  of  the  body,  olivets 
may  be  introduced  in  the  openings,  or  simply  a  large- 
sized  fancy  ball  or  domed  button.  Pockets  may  be 
introduced  in  the  skirts,  with  the  openings  across, 
and  trimmed  with  braid  turned  in  a  ^^  crow's-foot," 
or  pointed  at  each  end. 

This  style  of  jacket  is  made  in  fur-beaver.  Melton, 
or  plain  cloth,  in  both  light  and  dark  colours  to 
fancy,  and  is  lined  with  silk.  They  are  cut  to  fit  to 
the  figure,  but  not  too  closely;  the  difference  in  size 
of  waist,  or  in  the  make  of  the  lady,  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  sise  of  the  fishes  taken  out  under  the  bosom. 

The  jacket  shown  on  the  other  figure,  and  which 
is  designed  only  to  be  worn  indoors,  is  cut  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  the  pattern  given  in  diagram. 
The  side*seams  are  quite  plain,  and  as  there  are  not 
any  sleeves,  the  scye  is  cut  proportionately  larger,  and 
the  back  narrower  across  to  the  back-scye.  The 
front-edge  is  cut  off  from  the  length,  correspond- 
ing with  the  natural  waist,  so  aa  not  to  allow  of  the 
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body  being  battoned  lower  than  is  represented  on 
the  plate.  The  side-bodj-seams  may  be  left  open 
at  the  bottom.  A  finish  is  giren  to  the  shoulder 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  ipatdette,  with  two  points 
fidling  a  little  on  to  the  arm.  The  front  of  the  jacket 
is  fastened  by  fancy  buttons  and  holes ;  and  as  black, 
or  some  dark  colour  in  yelvet,  is  generally  made  up, 
the  edges  are  merely  trimmed  with  a  plain  silk 
braid.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  trimming 
in  tracing-braid  may  not  be  used. 

The  style  of  Over-coat  illustrated  on  the  first 
figure  on  another  plate,  represents  a  form  worn  in 
Paris  in  weather  suitable  to  such  a  garmeut,  and  is 
copied  from  the  work  of  one  of  our  contemporaries. 
It  is  cut  like  a  very  loose  sac,  with  broad  lapels  and 
an  unusually  wide  collar,  so  as  to  lie  well  on  the 
shoulder,  and  almost  form  a  small  cape  behind.  The 
sleeves  are  large,  and  finished  with  deep  round  cuffs 
of  fur.  The  collar  and  fronts  of  the  foreparts  are 
faced  with  the  same.  Thb  style  of  coat  is  usually 
made  up  in  a  soil  beaver,  moderately  stout,  and  in 
dark  colours  or  blue.  It  forms  an  elegant  garment 
for  wearing  in  an  open  carriage,  or  when  travelling. 

On  the  other  figure  we  have  represented  a  form  of 
driving-coat  which  is  much  in  favour.  It  is  double- 
breasted,  with  a  moderately  broad  lapel,  with  four 
or  five  holes  worked  in  it.  It  is  rather  long,  and  cut 
full,  so  as  to  hang  in  drapery.  There  is  a  back- 
seam,  as  sometimes  the  seams  are  lapped.  The 
sleeve  is  large,  and  finished  with  one  button  and 
hole.  Some  trades  cut  the  bottom  of  the  top-side 
round,  and  hollow  the  under-side,  so  as  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  hand  and  clear  the  palm.  They  have 
two  buttons  at  the  hind-arm,  and  the  holes  worked  in 
a  fiy.  Pockets  across  the  front  of  the  skirts  with 
deep  flaps  rounded  at  the  ends,  one  outside  the  lefl- 
breast,  and  a  small  one  on  the  right  side,  both  with 
flaps.  The  edges  are  stitched  in  two  or  three  rows. 
Velvet  collars  are  worn ;  they  are  low  in  the  stand 
and  not  very  deep  in  the  fall,  and  are  cut  to  allow  of 
their  being  turned  up  and  fastened  across  by  a 
**  heart-shaped  *'  tab,  to  cover  the  opening.  These 
coats  are  made  in  drab  or  brown  Devon,  or  a  fine 
quality  of  livery  drabb,  and  lined  with  a  checked 
horse  cloth  in  bright  colours,  or  with  some  fancy 
pattern  in  a  light  coloured  angola.  The  bottom  of 
the  front-edge  of  the  skirt  is  sometimes  interlined 
with  some  waterproofed  article,  or  faced  with  leather. 
The  edges  covered  by  a  narrow  binding  of  leather 
has  a  good  effect,  and  is  very  durable.  Sometimes 
the  sleeve  is  cut  rather  easy  at  the  hand,  and  drawn 
in  to  the  size  of  the  wrist  by  a  narrow  leather  strap 
and  a  half  circular  buckle,  covered  also  with  leather. 
The  strap  is  held  in  its  place  by  two  small  loops, 
through  which  it  passes.  When  these  coats  are  made 
single-breasted,  the  buttons  stand  in  about  three 
inches  at  top,  but  much  wider  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  cover  the  knees  well.  An  opening  ahout  nine  or  ten 
inches  long  is  led  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-seam, 
in  preference  to  one  at  the  back-seam. 


JUVENILE  DRESS. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  claims  of  the  younger 
branches  of  society  on  us,  and  on  our  readers,  we 
have  selected  two  pretty  styles  of  dress  suited  to 
little  boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  That 
illustrated  on  the  first  figure  represents  a  smart  little 
Over-coat.  It  is  rather  short,  and  cut  like  a 
Chesterfield.  It  is  made  with  a  broad  rolling  collar, 
and  is  fastened  at  front  by  double  loops  of  a  bold 
cord  and  olivets.  The  sleeve  is  full  to  Uie  arm,  and 
made  up  with  a  deep  round  cuff*.  The  front-edges 
and  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  side-seams  are 
bound  with  some  dark-coloured  fur,  and  the  collar, 
roll,  and  cuffs  faced  with  the  same.  The  pockets  are 
across  the  front  of  the  skirts,  without  flaps,  and  the 
openings  may  also  be  edged  with  fur. 

The  other  figure  shows  a  new  form  of  hUme^ 
corresponding  with  the  pattern  we  give  in  the 
present  collection.  It  is  [cut  with  a  moderate 
compass,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
which  is  fastened  by  a  buckle  and  strap,  or  by  a 
button  and  hole.  A  broad  lapel  is  cut  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  right  forepart,  which  reaches  on  to  the 
shoulder;  and  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  cut  away 
from  the  belt  There  are  four  holes  in  the  lapel 
The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the  arm,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hind-arm  there  are  three  buttons  and  a  braid 
sewn  on  to  form  a  cuff*  to  the  shape  shown  on  the 
plate.  The  pockets  are  across  the  front  of  the 
skirts. 

The  trousers  are  cut  wide  all  down  the  leg,  and 
short,  to  reach  to  the  calf  only.  Small  patterns,  in 
angola  and  fancy  coatings,  make  up  well  in  this  style 
of  dress. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1676  and  1677. 

Diagrams  1,  7,  8,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
Chesterfield  form  of  Over-coat,  drafted  for  a  corpu- 
lent figure,  and  referred  to  in  the  letter  from  our 
correspondent  "  T.  S.,"  which  appears  in  our  present 
number. 

Diagram  2,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  morning- 
trousers,  drafled  to  the  prevailing  style. 

Diagrams  3,  4,  5,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
lady's  out-door  jacket,  to  correspond  with  one  of  the 
styles  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  this 
month. 

Diagrams  6  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of  the  loose 
blouse  represented  on  the  figure  of  a  little  boy  on 
one  of  our  present  plates.  It  is  novel  in  form,  and 
the  shape  and  arrangement  will  be  a  change  to  the 
style  of  dress  which  we  have  previously  reported. 

Diagram  12,  represents  an  ellipsis,  the  Bffire 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Murray,  w 
his  letter  discussing  the  merits  of  the  principle  of 
trouser  cutting  enunciated  in  our  last  number. 
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OFFICIAL  COSTUMES— CONSULAR 
UNIFOEMS. 

Altboagh  we  have  previonBly  published  illnBtra- 
tions  of  the  New  Conrt  Dress,  the  dress  of  Deputy- 
LieateDonts,  the  new  Patrol-Jacket,  and  the  Mess 
Jacket,  and  Waistcoat  for  Officers  of  Infantry 
regiments,  ire  had  not  then  any  intention  to  publish 
a  series  of  plates  to  represent  the  various  Official 
Costumes,  to  form  a  special  and  attractive  feature  in 
onr  work,  agreeably  with  the  IntijDatioa  we  made 
in  our  lost  number. 

Wa  have  taken  every  pains  to  ensure  the  correct- 
ness of  the  various  details,  so  that  the  plate  should 
fnithrnlly  illustrate  the  st^le  and  appearance  of  the 
several  dresses ;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  tailor,  the 
particulars  we  shall  publish  will  give  him  all  the 
information  he  may  require  at  our  hands. 

The  coat  is  made  of  blue  cloth,  single-breasted, 
and  cut  like  the  New  Court  Dress  coat,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  a  small  step  in  the  neck. 


There  are  nine  buttons  and  holes  at  &ont,  three 
under  pointed  flaps,  one  at  the  hip,  and  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plait.  The  black  velvet  collar,  cuflh, 
and  flaps,  are  embroidered  in  silver,  with  an  edging 
of  gold  embroidery  i  there  is  also  an  ornament  in 
embroidery  between  the  hip-buttons.  The  coat  is 
lined  with  black  silk  serge. 

Breeches  of  white  kerseymere.  Trousers  of  blue 
cloth,  with  silver  lace  down  the  side-seams. 

Undress. 

A  plain  blue  cloth  dreas-coat,  with  velvet  collar 
and  uniform  buttons. 

Waisfcoat  of  buff  cassimere  for  morning  wear,  and 
of  white  for  evening-dress,  with  uniform  buttons. 

Black  cocked  hat,  with  black  ostrich  feather  alooK 
the  top.  Gold  loop  and  button,  and  tassels  at  the 
ends. 

Sword:  Silver  grip,  and  gilt  guard,  sword  knot 
and  mountings.  Black  leather  scabbard.  Blue  cloth 
frog  to  belt. 
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Comsdl-Genzral. 
The  same  aniiorm,  bat  the  embroidaiy  broader, 
md  carried  np  above  the  top  of  tbe  flaps. 

VlCE-CONSCt. 

The  Bame  oniform  as  the  Consul,  bat  the  em- 
broidery on  the  collar  and  cn%  onlj,  and  one  inch 
uid  a  half  vide. 

CoNSULAK  AqbHTS 

ure  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  Vice-ConBuls. 

CiHOELLIEItl 

kttached  to  British  Coniulates  on  the  Levant  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  dress  of  Tice- Consuls,  without 
ihe  embroidery  on  the  culb. 


INFANTRY    SCARLET    PATROL-JACKET. 


The  white  edging  to  the  sholdder-stiape,  c 
Officer's  scarlet  patrol-jaoket,  is  diacontinoed. 


RUMOURED  ALTERATION  IN  THE 

DNDRESS  UNIFORM  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 

OF  THE  ROYAL.  MARINES. 

It  is  stated  that  a  change  is  about  to  be  effected  in 
the  undress  uniform  of  the  Colonel  CommandaDts 
and  Colonels  Second  Commandants  of  both  branohas 
3f  the  above  corps,  and  that  in  future  these  officers 
will  wear  the  blue  undress  uniform  of  Staff- Colonels 
in  the  Army.  So  soon  as  any  alterataon  is  officially 
ktermined,  we  will  communicate  the  particulars  to 
>nr  readers. 


ElEGIMENTAL  BADGES  ON    FORAGE-CAPS 
AND  SHOULDER-STRAPS. 

The  privilege  of  wearing  the  distingniihing  badges 
ias  been  extended  to  twenty  more  regiments  of 
[nfantry  since  we  last  reported. 


Vhr  tfcltctic  nrvMftcTt* 

"AgatfattNianddlipoMrof  otksimsD'i  ituff."— IToUm. 

TO  TBE  EDITOR  OF  THK  "GAZETTE   OF  FASHIOK." 
DfilS   SiB, 

I  have  heard  my  &ther,.and  others  in  the  trade,  say, 
'  All  cuts  fit."    Considering  the  diversity  of  opinion 


M  to  the  oorrect  plan  of  cutting,  it  has  (track  i 
that  there  whs  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  their  remsi 
The  longer  one  is  in  business,  the  more  one  becon 
oonvinced  of  the  necessity  to  lake  advantage  of  a 
'imjnOTcment  which  is  suggested  by  a  diffen 
method  to  that  we  are  ourselves  pursoing,  I  do  t 
know  if  yon  will  consider  the  pattern  of  trousi 
I  send  you  (diagram  8)  of  sufficient  importance 
pnblish  in  your  work,  but  as  the  arrangement  n 
new  to  me,  and  appeared  planned  with  a  good  id 
of  the  effect  which  wotdd  be  produced,  I  veotui 
to  send  it  for  your  inspection. 

You  wilt  perceive  that  the  seat  ia  cot  across 
little  below  the  top  of  the  side-seam,  to  the  seat-aes: 
and  the  lower  edge  is  longer  than  sufficient 
be  spwn  on  to  the  upper  piece.  The  extra  length 
reduced  by  taking  out  a  "  fish,"  so  as  to  make  I 
two  edges  equal.  The  object  is  evidently  to  j 
additional  room  in  the  seat  without  a  sudden  rooi 
<a  increasing  the  size  of  the  troasera  upwards. 

I  hod  to  rip  a  pair  of  trousers  to  cat  another  t 
and  so  discovered  the  plan  which  had  been  adofd 
by  some  one  in  the  trade,  and,  I  presume,  fromco 
viotion  of  its  efficacy.  Some  one  of  your  resd< 
may  probably  recognize  his  method,  altboo] 
unknown  to  the  majority. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

*'  Juvnns." 


TO  THE  nXTOS  OF  THE  "OUCm  OF    FaSEIOH. 

Sib, 

I  have  an  entirdy  new  system  of  otitting  cost 
which  I  am  atudona  to  ndimit  to  your  notice,  an 
b^  to  send  for  your  infection,  with  the  hope  that, 
it  comprise  anything  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  ni» 
of  your  readen,  you  will  do  ne  the  &vour  to  £n 
afmoe  &r  it  in  the  pages  of  your  well>known  pnbli 
oation. 

You  will  peroeive  that  thseis^decideddifienuic 
in  the  ahaipe  of  the  back  whioh  I  hare  adopted,  sn 
which,  as  you  can  imagine,  will  make  a  ocoBdenbl 
alteration  in  tbe^ipeanuteeof^efonfiarL  lalliidi 
to  this  circanutanoe,  as  I  know  how  Jnquently  si 
O[aiuon  is  formed  of  a  piMero  hy  ila  oorresponduif 
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more  or  less  iriih  the  preconceived  views  of  the 
cutter,  judging  by  his  own  plan  and  from  his  point  of 
view.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  torn  of  the  two  backs  on  diagram  2. 

To  FoBX  THE  Back. 

Draw  the  line  A  B  to  the  length  of  waist,  and 
mark  on  it  at  0,  half  an  inch  less  than  cme-feuxth  of 
the  breast  -  meaanre.  From  G,  square  with  CB, 
mark  to  D,  one  inch  less  than  half  the  breast,  to 
determine  the  width  of  the  back.  Square  with  AB, 
draw  the  line  A  E^  and  make  the  distance  between 
the  two,  one-sixth  of  the  breast.  Baiae  the  top  of 
the  back  at  the  shoulder-seam  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  shape  the  shoulder-seam  and  side^^eam  to  fimc  jy 
or  as  shown  on  the  diagram. 

To  Pboducb  thb  Forepabt. 

Draw  the  line  A  F  square  with  A  B,  and  mark  at 
F  the  breast-measure.  On  this  line  mark  at  G,  from 
F,  one-sixth  of  the  breast.  Square  with  A  F  draw 
the  line  F  H,  make  the  distance  between  the  two 
equal  to  the  breast-measure.  Make  H  a  pivot,  and 
cast  the  a^;ment  of  a  circle  from  G  for  the  shoulder- 
seam,  lowering  it  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
acye-point,  I.  On  the  line  F  H,  mark  at  K,  one- 
four^  of  the  breast,  and  from  K  to  L,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  leas  than  a  fourth.  From  K,  square  out 
to  M  a  little  more  than  two  inches  less  than  half 
the  breast,  and  from  L  to  N  one-fourth.  From  B, 
square  with  the*  back-seam,  draw  the  line  B  O,  and 
mark  on  it  at  O,  half  an  inch  less  than  half  the 
waist  From  O,  draw  the  line  O  P,  parallel  with  the 
back-seam,  and  intersect  it  on  the  aide-seam.  Mark 
firom  P  to  £  one-twelfth;  from  B  to  S,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  less  than  a  fonrdi  of  the  breast;  and  from 
S  to  T,square  wi&P  S, three-quarters  of  an  inch  less 
than  one-fourth.  Form  the  scye  from  I  to  £,  through 
]f  N  and  T.  Hook  in  the  side-seam  at  the  bottom, 
balf  an  inch  from  the  line  P  O,  and  add  on  a  little  for 
ihe  round  of  the  blade-bone.  Measure  the  length,  to 
correspond  with  the  back,  make  G  a  pivot,  and  cast 
the  segment  of  a  circle  from  W,  intersecting  it  at 
^  by  the  waist-measure.  Draw  a  line  from  W  to  X, 
and  mark  up  about  an  inch  and  a  half  for  the  hollow 
under  the  arm.  Add  on  beyond  the  line  F  H,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  M  K,  whatever  quantity  may  be 


considered  necessary,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
turn  required ;  shape  the  neck  and  front-edge. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  my  system  the  simplest 
in  practice,  and  I  have  frequently  drafted  a  pnttem 
of  a  coat  by  my  eye,  without  reference  to  any  points 
to  guide  me  in  the  shape  or  rdative  lengths.  I 
think  that  if  a  cutter  thoroughly  understand  the 
human  figure  and  technical  drawing,  he  would  in  a 
short  time  be  able  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  he 
may  meet  with  in  practice.  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  a 
tailor,  that  I  would  undertake  to  make  a  better 
cutter  of  a  good  draughtsman,  than  of  any  practical 
journeyman  tailor  taken  from  the  board.  A  man  who 
could  draw  the  figure  well  will  necessarily  be  a  good 
cutter.  Until  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  human  figure,  I  could  not  cut  a 
garment  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  often  chalk  out  a  pattern  and  place  the  figure 
inside,  and  then  make  the  necessary  alteration  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment  of  the  make  of  the  figure. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  my  views  on  cutting, 
and  am  prepared  to  discuss  any  point  which  any  of 
your  readers  may  think  proper  to  call  into  question. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  W.  PncE. 

With  reference  to  the  width  of  back,  I  may  state 
that  by  my  system  I  can  produce  the  broadest 
shoulder  that  can  be  drafted.  In  fact,  I  have  cut 
them  as  broad  as  twelve  inches,  and  have  not  had 
any  superfluous  cloth  at  the  top  of  the  side-seam. 


to  the  edrror  ot  the  ''gazette  of  fashion.^' 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  by  the  favour  of  the  copy  of  the  De- 
cember number  of  "  Linthicum's  Journal  of  New  Tork 
Fashicns,**  which  you  kindly  posted  to  me,  and, 
although  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  of  reading 
the  editor^s  remarks  upon  my  communication  to  your 
pages  in  the  October  number,  I  regret  to  find  that 
my  meaning  has  been  so  misconstrued. 

On  referring  to  my  letter,  you  will  plainly  see 
that  I  confined  my  remarks  '*  to  the  building  up  of  the 
BhoulderSf*  and  stated  that  this  was  done  to  conform 
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to  the  Americao  notion  of  the  appearance  thej  ought 
to  have.  I  am  fully  borae  out  in  toj  etatement  bj 
all  the  illustratioDB  I  have  aeen  of  American  atyles, 
and  I  can  scarcely  imsgine  that  the  publishen  of  the 
sereral  works  on  fashion  in  America  irould  issae 
plates  representing  garments  otherwise  than  aa  actually 
worn,  especially  at  I  find  that  they  claim  now  to 
impose  styles  of  their  own,  and  no  longer  be  depen- 
dent on  Eorope  for  their  fashions.  I  have  a  right, 
consequently,  to  presume  that  this  peculiarity  in 
form  is  approved  of  and  considered  a  necessary 

I  should  extremely  regret  if  a  remark  of  mine 
gave  offence  to  any  of  your  correspondents,  and  can- 
not understand  why  my  comments  should  have  been 
interpreted  in  a  sense  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  in 
which  I  made  them. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  invitation  to  visit 
America,  and  with  the  kind  reception  held  out  to 
me;  but,  previous  to  my  undertaking  the  joume}',  I 
must  first  bargain  that  the  misunderstanding  of  my 
meaning  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  up,  so  that  I 
might  start  free  of  any  obstacles  to  my  progress 
through  so  interesting  a  country. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"  X." 

[We  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  sent  tlie 
copy  referred  to  in  our  correspondent's  letter,  but 
that  tee  also  thought  his  remarks  had  been  miscon- 
atmed,  and  that  they  did  not  bear  the  interpretation 
which  our  contemporary  had  atfixed  to  tliem.  We 
are  at  all  dmes  desirous,  through  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  to  ofier  an  opportunity  for  the  free  discussion 
of  any  subject  connected  with  our  trade,  and  receive 
with  pleasure  any  communication  which  b  calculated 
to  advance  the  object  we  have  in  view;  and  in 
publishing  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  we  saw 
no  objection  either  to  his  remarks  or  to  his  criticism. 
From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  we  feel 
convinced  that,  on  his  part,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  inteatJon  to  make  any  comment  which  would 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  our  New  York  co- 
temporaries,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
his  language   could  have   been  so  misconstrued  as 


shown  by  the  article  iu  the  December  nnmbei 
"Linthicum'e  Journal." 

There  is  one  observation  in  the  article  which 
cannot  allow  to  pass  tmnoticed.  Our  contempor; 
states,  "That  the  principal  difference  in  opio 
between  English  and  American  cutters  hinges  on 
point  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  fit  of  the  form 
whioh  both  cutters  are  agreed,"  and  observes,  i 
"  while  English  tailors  strive  to  follow  the  figi 
and  fit  it  closely,  no  matter  how  badly  shaped, 
endeavour  to  conceal  all  defects,  and  give  an  e 
fitting  and  graceful  garment  to  all."  We  feel  I 
we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  f>waids 
patrons  and  the  trade  at  large,  if  we  allowed  e 
a  remark  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.  ' 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  point  which  constit 
the  superiority  of  one  tailor  over  another; 
affords  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  tt 
which  distinguishes  a  cutter  of  ability.  It  is 
umply  sufficient  to  know  how  to  cut  a  garmec 
JU,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  remedy 
defect  in  the  form,  so  as  to  disguise  the  imperfec 
and  give  the  customer  a  graceful  appearance.  "V 
we  are  so  frequently  held  up  by  authors  as  b 
factors  to  society,  by  the  advantages  which 
confer,  it  is  hard  to  meet  with  such  severe  critic 
on  our  judgment  and  on  our  taste  as  implied  bj 
observations  of  our  Transatlantic  contempon 
We  will  not,  however,  be  angry,  as  we  would 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  serious  charge 
laid  to  our  score,  but  attribute  the  remarks 
misconception  of  the  real  meaning  of  our  c< 
spondent. — Ed.  Gaz.  ok  Fash.] 


CITY    OF    LONDON    SOCIETY    OF 
PRACTICAL  TAILORS. 

We  adverted  in  onr  last  number  to  our  regr 
not  being  able  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  above  Society,  as  we 
anxious  that  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
interesting  event  In  our  pages,  shonld  not  be  i 
bnted  to  a  want  of  disposition  on  our  part  to 
publicity  to  the  meeting  of  the  members. 

The  dinner  would  appear  to  have  been  atte 
by  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  members 
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their  friends.  Mr.  Smart,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair  on  the  occasion,  and  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  very 
efficiently.  The  several  loyal  toasts  were  proposed 
and  received  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
persons  and  of  the  company.  The  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, "  Prosperity  to  the  City  of  London  Society  of 
Practical  Tailors,"  was  then  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man, who,  in  his  remarks  on  introducing  it,  referred 
to  the  benefit  which  such  societies  conferred  upon 
the  members  of  the  trade,  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  young  and  rising  cutters  would  derive 
from  attending  the  meetings,  by  the  information  they 
would  gain  from  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  various  subjects,  imd  from  the  plans  submitted  to 
the  members  on  those  occasions. 

Mr.  Sawley,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Kindred 
Societies,**  also  took  the  opportunity  to  dwell  upon 
the  advantages  which  young  men  of  the  present  day 
possessed  over  their  predecessors,  in  the  facility  for 
the  dissemination  of  ideas,  and  becoming  proficient 
in  the  practical  and  scientific  part  of  the  business. 
He  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  frame. 

Several  gentlemen  effectively  contributed  to  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  by  their  sweet  sounds,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  small  hour  of  night  that  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  by  the  report  issued  by  the 
Society,  thA  their  position  is  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  cheering, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Secretary  admits  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  in  arrear,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid  in  by  members. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  members  : — 

Feb.   6th. — ^Mr.  Tapson  will  open  a  discussion  upon 

the  best  form  of  trousers  for  stout 
figures. 
18th.— Mr.  Cook— On  Chesterfields. 

„  20th. — Mr.  Neave — On  Juvenile  Costumes — 

(In  continuation). 

„  27th.— Mr.  Clarke— On  Military  Uniforms. 
Mar.   6th. — Mr.  Kawley — ^An  Introduction  to  Ana- 
tomy. 


Mar.  18th.— Mr.  Hawley — ^The  Human  Figure  Ana- 
tomically considered. 
20tli.— Mr.     Rawley — ^The     Human     Figure 

Geometrically  considered. 
27th. — Mr.  E.  Tipton — On  Ladies'  Jackets. 


>i 


THE  MANCHESTER  AND  ITS  DISTRICTS 
FOREMAN- TAILORS'  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 


We  were  hoping  to  be  favoured  with  an  accoimt 
of  the  opening  Dinner  of  the  above  Society  in  time 
for  notice  in  the  January  number  of  our  work,  as 
the  distance  precluded  the  possibility  of  our  being 
present  on  the  occasion.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  several 
details. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
filled  the  chair,  supported  by  the  members  and  their 
friends,  who  mustered  strong  to  celebrate  their  new 
undertaking. 

In  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Society,"  the 
chairman  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  very 
respectable  muster  they  made,  and  judged  from  that 
circumstance  the  interest  felt  by  them  for  the  future 
of  their  undertaking.  He  referred  to  the  good  which 
would  follow  attendance  at  their  meetings  for  mutual 
improvement,  and  alluded  with  pleasure  to  the  generous 
feeling  which  animated  them  in  their  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  each  other's  store  of  knowledge.  He 
pointed  out  the  prestige  which  their  society  might 
gain,  and  induce  the  masters  to  view  the  institution 
as  one  on  which  they  could  place  reliance,  and 
which  would  serve  as  a  passport  to  the  members  to 
vacant  situations,  not  merely  as  being  proficient  in 
their  duties,  but  also  worthy  of  respect  for  their 
private  character. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  Secretary,  in  supporting  the  pro- 
posed toast,  complimented  the  chairman  on  the 
assistance  the  society  had  derived  from  his  kindness 
and  efficiency,  and  for  the  interest  he  showed  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  He  expressed 
his  obligation  to  the  members  generally,  and  to  the 
several  office-holders  for  their  valuable  co-operation 
in  conducting  the  business  of  their  institution,  and 
held  out  to  them  the  satisfaction  which  they  would 
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feel  on  looking  baok  with  pride  to  tbe  resuh  of  their 
exflrtiona.  He  recapitalAt^d  the  objects  coDtemplated 
b^  the  promoters  of  a  diitriot  society,  which  em- 
braced aH  the  adTBntagei  onuUy  following  the 
formstioD  of  nmilar  aecietiee,  and  laid  great  emphasis 
upon  one  of  its  principal  features — the  improvement 
of  the  members  in  the  tcience  of  catting. 

Referring  to  the  lament  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
*hal  he  had  not  other  worlds  to  conquer,  Mr,  Russell 
remarked  that  the  student  of  science  was  more  for- 
tunate, at  ha  had  au  onbounded  scope  for  his  t^ent' 
and  industry;  and  so  alaothe  Lumbie  student  of  the 
science  of  cutting  had  no  sooner  overcome  one 
obstacle,  than  another  presented  itself  to  put  his 
ingenuity  to  the  test,  and  if,  as  we  are  told  by  our 
immortal  bard,  we  have 


TLfl  slijusaiid 


"  To  luSer 
iTDwi  of  outngeou  fartuDa; 
tbe  proud  man'tcoDtiinulj, 


Tha  iaialMiee  of  office,  sod  the  tpnmi 
Th«t  pstient  merit  of  the  unwarth;  tkkei," 

we  are  also  comforted  under  the  trials  by  his 
statement  that 

"  There'!  ft  divinitj  thit  ihapea  our  endi, 
Bongh-hew  them  how  we  will." 

He  reriewed  the  effect  of  the  meetings  of  the 
members,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  results  of  their 
iatercommunication  in  increasing  their  general  knoW' 
ledge,  and  making  each  one  a  more  efficient  member 
of  society,  and  of  their  particular  body;  and,  quoting 
some  linea  from  Longfellow — 

"  Lives  of  great  men  iH  reiakd  u* 
We  cu  mika  our  IiTee  inbliine, 
And,  depeiting,  leave  behind  as 
Footprinti  on  tbe  unds  of  time," — 

urged  Upon  the  members  to  do  their  utmost  to  cany 
out  the  lesson  they  conveyed. 

Several  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  tbe  intervals  between  the  speeches  were  agree- 
ably occupied  by  listening  to  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds  ponied  out  for  the  delectation  of  the  company. 

[We  are  requested  to  notice  that  meetings  of  the 
society  will,  in  future,  be  held  at  the  Swan  Hotel, 
Pool  Street,  Mandiester,  instead  of  at  their  former 
head-quarters.] 


PATENT  TBOU^BS. 

Messrs.  Couldery  and  Son,  of  Wood  Street,  hai 
sent  us  a  pair  of  trousers  to  illustrate  a  patent  take 
out  by  them,  embodying  certain  advantages  wfait 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  trousers  made  ap  in  tl 
ordinary  manner. 

He  novelty,  in  the  "  Combination,''  consists  in 
narrow  leather  waistband  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  ti. 
trousers.  At  front  it  is  fastened  by  a  stud  similar  t 
those  used  for  the  collar  of  a  shirt,  and  instead  of  Ih 
usual  brace-bnttons,  there  are  studs  let  throng 
openings  cut  in  the  leather  band.  The  brace  end 
fasten  on  to  the  outside,  and  holes  may  be  made  ii 
the  band  of  the  drawers  to  fasten  on  to  the  under 
side  of  the  studs,  which  are  much  laiger  in  diametei 
or  the  loops  may  be  paased  over  them.  At  the  bad 
of  the  band  is  a  strap  and  buckle,  to  draw  th 
trousers  in  to  the  uze  required,  and  the  top  of  tb 
seat-seam  is  left  open  for  about  tliree  inches.  Th 
baud  is  stitched  top  and  bottom  by  the  sewing 
machine,  and  finished  with  a  narrow  vandykei 
scarlet  edging,  or  a  double  edge  of  leather  of  i 
difierent  colour. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  patentees,  are  thi 
substitution  of  studs  for  brace-buttona  sewn  on 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  risk  of  the  thread  bein) 
cut  by  the  holes;  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cos 
of  making  up,  and  an  improved  appearance  in  thi 
trousers  when  finished,  which  they  contend  wil 
influence  the  sale  by  the  smart  appearance  lb 
trousers  present  when  exposed  in  the  shop-window. 

There  is  a  decided  novelty  in  the  leather  band 
and  the  substitution  of  studs.  The  former  is  attrac 
tive,  while  the  latter  is  unquestionably  an  improve 
ment  on  buttons ;  and  in  cases  where  gentlemen  dis 
pense  with  braces,  the  belt  will  give  a  support  to  th< 
trousers,  and  prevent  the  "  creasing  down  "  of  the  top 

FRENCH  STYLE  OF  MORNING-COAT. 

On  one  <J  the  plates  issued  wil^  the  preseni 
nuntbor,  we  publish  an  illustratian  of  a  s^le  o: 
morning-coat,  cojued  from  the  fdate  of  fashion  seni 
out  by  the  PIiilanthzDiuc  Society  of  Master-Tulon 
of  Faria  to  the  members ;  and  was  included  in  om 
notice,  in  last  month's  number,  of  Parisian  Fashions, 
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THE  WOOL  TRADE  FOE  1873. 


M«ssni.  Bonald  snd  Sona,  of  liTerpoo!,  in  tiieir 
leport  of  the  tcansactions  in  wools  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  the  special  features  of  that  branch 
of  commeree^  state  ''  that  although  they  rather  dis- 
appointed the  sanguine  ezpectationB  which  some 
persons  had  entertained  at  the  beginning,  they 
cannot  be  considered  wholly  unfiiTonrable."  The 
fact  of  there  having  been  a  considerable  fidling  off  in 
the  exports  of  both  wool  and  wollen  mannfiustuzes 
is  incontestable;  but  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  ^e  . 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  in  particular 
that  of  the  toage^-eaming  masses,  the  Home  Trade 
fully  counterbalanced  the  decline  reported;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  although  prices  had  for  a  time  a  down* 
ward  tendency,  they  maintained  on  the  whole  an 
unusually  high  range,  unafiected  even  by  the  high 
rate  of  discount  which  was  current  for  some  months. 
If  the  prt^ts  hare  in  some  instances  been  small,  there 
have  been  remarkably  .few  failures  during  the  twelve 
months. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  1873,  the  total  imports  of  wool  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  10  J  million  pounds,  which 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  increase  in  Colonial,  as  in 
Foreign  there  was  a  decrease  of  11  million  pounds. 
Against  this  we  have  to  place  a  decrease  of  14  J 
million  pounds  in  Colonial  and  Foreign  exports,  and 
half  a  million  in  home-grown  wools. 

The  yield  of  domestic  dip  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
years  since  1867,  and  is  computed  at  165,350,000 
pounds,  and  about  ^\  million  pounds  in  excess  of 
the  clip  of  1872,  leaving  about  35  million  pounds  in 
hand  for  home  consumption  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  yams  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £30,683,218,  which,  compared  with 
the  returns* lor  1872,  shows  a  falling  off  of  about  20 
per  cent.  Although  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  declined,  it  is  chiefly  in  those  to  Ger- 
many that  the  principal  reduction  has  taken  place, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  that 
country  hj  the  financial  disturbances  which  oeouried 
during  the  past  year.    We  are  congntulated  <m  the 


cheering  fact  that  there  has  not  only  not  been  any 
falling  off  to  the  Colonies,  or  to  most  other  countries, 
but  here  and  there  a  slight  increase. 

We  have  to  notice  an  increase  of  46,140  bales  of 
Australian  and  Cape  wools,  and  at  the  five  series  of 
sales  by  auction  which  were  held  during  the  year, 
there  were  catalogued  723,282  bales  against  663,654 
in  1872,  being  but  a  very  small  increase  in  the 
supplies  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  opening  series  of  auctions  in  February,  a 
reduction  of  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  lb.  in  Australian 
wools  was  established,  which  was  increased  as  the 
series  progressed,  to  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  with  a 
slight  reaction  at  the  close. 

In  July,  owing  to  the  low  stocks,  and  an  increased 
demand,  prices  advanced  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  lb., 
and  of  the  whole  quantity  sold,  60  per  cent  was 
for  export. 

On  the  whole,  the  prices  realized  left  an  ample 
margin  on  the  expense  of  raising  the  wool,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  early  part  of  this  year  would  seem  to 
promise  an  active  demand  for  all  classes  of  Colonial 
wools. 

In  River  Plate  wools  we  have  to  report  a  trifling 
increase  in  the  importation,  while  there  has  been  a 
fair  increase  in  the  demand  from  Belgium  and 
France. 

The  supplies  of  East  Indian  and  Persian  wools  have 
been  22  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  but  owing  to  circumstances  the  prices 
were  lower. 

There  was  a  falling  off  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  the 
arrivals  of  miscellaneous  Foreign  wools. 

Alpaca  has  been  in  pretty  regular  demand,  and  the 
imports  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1872,  while 
the  stocks  on  hand  are  considerably  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  Prices  ranged  much  about 
the  same. 

A  slow  demand  was  noticed  in  mohair,  with  a  fall 
in  the  quotations. 

Domestic  Wools. — Owing  to  a  oold  season  the  new 
clip  was  somewhat  retarded,  and  it  was  well  on  in 
June  before  it  could  be  considered  on  the  market  in 
any  quantity.  As  a  rule  prices  declined.  Judging 
from  the  present  appearance  of  trade,  it  is  fully 
expected  some  porticm  of  last  year's  dip  will  still  be 
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on  hand  "wlien  that  of  the  present  year  comes  to  Jbe 
shown,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  large. 

We  extract  the  following  list  of  the  highest  prices 
which  were  realized  for  the  best  quality  of  JMpoIs 
from  certain  places: — 


Per  lb 

Per  lb. 

8.      d. 

s.     d. 

New  South  Wales     ...      2     0 

to 

2    6 

Port  Phillip .      .      . 

.     2    1 

2    7 

•     > 

South  Australian 

.      2     2 

2    5 

New  Zealand 

.      1  10 

2     8 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 

.      1     4 

2     4} 

East  India     • 

.      0     9 

1    7i 

Hungarian  Fleece     , 

.      1     2 

t 

1.   6 

Oporto  Fleece     .     , 

.      1     5} 

1     6 

Spanish  H.   «      .      . 

.      1     8 

2     2 

Alpaca    •      •      •      , 

.      2     2 

2     9 

Mohair    .... 

.      2     8 

2     9 

Irish 

.    1  104 

1  11 

English   .... 

* 

.      2     0 

2     1 

Scotch,  per  24  lbs.  . 

.    26     0 

30     0 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1681  and  1682. 


Diagram  1  illustrates  the  system  of  cutting  coats 
invented  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Pike,  and 
described  in  our  present  number. 

On  diagram  2,  our  correspondent  has  represented 
two  different  styles  of  back.  That  shown  to  the 
right,  illustrating  the  shape  in  general  use,  and  that 
to  the  left,  the  form  he  would  substitute.  Of  course, 
the  alteration  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  as  we  do  not 
find  that  any  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  new  shape 
over  that  in  present  use,  nor  are  we  prepared  to 
defend  the  orthodox  form  of  back-scye,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  it  has  no  meaning  in  it. 

Diagrams  3, 4,  6,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a  pair 
of  dressing  trousers  to  be  worn  indoors  en  deshalille. 
The  top-side  (diagram  4)  is  gathered  on  to  a  narrow 
waistband,  so  as  to  produce  an  amount  of  fulness 
which  is  considered  appropriate  to  this  style  of 
trousers.  The  tongue  (diagram  3)  is  sewn  into  the 
opening  made  at  the  bottom  of  diagram  4,  and  the 
sole  (diagram  9)  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  top  and 
under  sides,  and  to  the  two  edges  of  the  tongue. 
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OMilin^lbS)  7,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  the 
*  yvB.terprp<S(  4tipt  for  ladies  illustrated  on  one  of  the 
^ates  *  issued  with  the  present  number.  Diagram 
10  represents  the  forepart,  and  1 1  the  back.  The 
capo  or,  liv^Pg  (^^ic'gi^i^n^  ^)  ^8  sewn  on  to  both  back 
andTor^part.  «Un  the  latter  from  the  point  O  to  the 
point  12|,  so  far  as  it  will  reach  on  the  strong  black 
line  Hii^ked  at  &o%^  of  the  scye  on  the  pattern  of  the 
forepart.^  The  straight  line,  from  O  to  24,  will  then 
be  in  continuation  of  the  shoulder-seam,  and  will  be 
sewn  on  to  the  back  as  low  down  the  side-seam  as  it 
.  Ilrill  reach,  and  as  indicated  by  the  double  lines. 
The  remainder  of  the  wing  from  12 J  to  24,  is  left 
loose  to  give  freedom  to  the  arm  while  it  thoroughly 
protects  it.  The  top  of  the  side-seam  of  the  back, 
as  far  down  as  8}-,  is  sewn  to  the  shoulder-seam,  as  in 
an  ordinary  Inverness  cape. 

Diagram  7,  is  the  pattern  of  one-half  of  the  hooi 
The  edge  from  4  to  10-^  is  sewn  on  to  the  neck. 
By  this  arrangement  of  the  wing,  the  pockets  are 
not  covered,  and  the  character  of  the  coat  is  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  an  ordinary  Inverness 
cape. 

Diagram  8,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  trousen 
sent  to  us  for  publication  by  our  correspondent, 
'^Juvenis,"  to  illustrate  a  peculiarity  in  the  cut 
which  is  described  in  his  letter. 


LADIES'  WATERPROOF  MANTLE. 


We  devote  one  of  our  present  plates  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  new  style  of  mantle  for  ladies*  out-of- 
door  wear,  as  a  protection  against  the  weather,  and 
give  a  pattern  of  it  on  the  sheet  of  diagrams. 

The  mantle,  as  stated  in  our  description  of  the 
pattern,  is  composed  of  a  forepart  and  back,  a  hood, 
and  a  loose  wing  to  form  a  perfect  covering  to  the 


arm. 


It  is  double-breasted,  with  seven  holes  in  the 
lapels,  and  has  an  ordinary  frock-end  collar.  The 
hood  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  shown  on  the  fignre 
illustrating  the  front  view.  There  is  a  "  pouch  *'- 
pocket,  with  a  welt,  on  each  forepart,  and  an  addi- 
tional one  on  the  left  side.  Blue  and  grey,  in  cloth 
and  Meltons,  are  made  up  in  this  shape. 
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ALTERATIONS  IN  NAVAL  UNIFORM. 

The  following  memorandam  hu  juat  bmn  issued 
hy  the  Admiralty: — 

NsvAL  Aides- di-Caup. 

In  paisoanoe  of  Her  Hajeaty's  pleasure,  the 
followiog  alteration  is  to  be  mad«  in  the  ilress  of  Her 
Ubjco^'s  Naral  Aides-de-camp: — 

1 .  Inataad  of  the  crimson  and  gold  suh  prescribed 
hy  the  present  TegolBtiona,  ■  gold  aignillette  is  to  be 
worn  on  the  right  ahonldn';  the  aignillette  to  be 
ill  accordance  with  the  pattern  deposited  at  tha 
AdmdmltT'. 

2.  The  aignillette  is  to  be  wom  only  with  Aill 
drees,  when  in  attendance  on  the  Sorereign,  or  on 
State  occuions. 

3.  This  order  will  not  be  compnisory  on  officers 
who  at  prearat  hold  the  appointment  of  Naval  Aides* 
d»«amp. 

*.  The  Naral  Eqneny  of  iLR.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinhnrgh  will  wear  an  aignillette  rimilarto  that 
established  for  Her  Majesty's  Naral  Aides-de-camp. 


"  A  gKtbsrarRnd  dfipoMrof  othor  man'*  ttolT.'' — I 


to  the  editor  of  the  "  gaietts  01  fashioh. 
Sib, 

I  beg  DOW  to  send  yon  oiy  plan  of  producing  the 
sleeve  aod  frock-coat  skirt,  forming  part  of  the 
system  you  published  in  the  last  number  of  your 
esteemed  work. 

To  Pkdddcb  tbk  Sleeve. 
DliOBAU  7. 

Draw  the  lines  A  B  and  A  C  square  with  each 
other.  Mark  at  D,  on  the  line  A  B,  half  the  breast* 
measure;  make  a  pivot  at  D,  and  describe  from  A, 
part  of  a  circle,  and  intersect  it  at  E,  by  one  drawn 
from  D,  the  pivot  at  A  to  determine  the  width  of 
sleeve  and  the  top  of  the  fore-arm.  Draw  a  line  from  A 
to  E,  and  mark  up  two  inches  for  the  round  of  the 
sleeve-head.  Deduct  the  width  of  back,  allowing 
for  seams,  mark  at  F  the  length  of  elbow,  and  at  B, 
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ig  for  drop  of  cuff  Uadc 
at  B,  mftrk  in  I  j  inch  for 
Ee  the  width  at  hood  to 
knd  hiad-arm  seams. 

BOCK-COAT    SUKT. 

tin  7. 

)d  A  C  aqoar*  with  one 
e  vrith  B  C,  mark  on  the 
at  A,  the  length  of  akirt 
)ne  inoh.  From  A  square 
;aat,  which  will  determine 
ire  the  top  of  the  skirt  to 
[(h  of  the  bottom  of  the 
lapel,  stretching,  and  Jul- 

iquare  with  B  C,  far  the 
c .  on  it  one  inch  from  C. 
1  aa  shown  on  the  diagram, 
lack,  and  form  the  bottom 


Yonn  iaithibllf , 

A.  W.  PlKB. 


OF   FASHION." 


ne,  through  the  medium  of 
old  friend,  Mr.  Anderson, 
lotice  of  mj  principle  of 
ou  did  me  the  favour  to 
number  of  your  valuable 
m,  I  have  fur  years  made 
1  study,  and  have  devoted 
Ration  of  this  particular 
ban  to  any  other.  From 
ce,  I  am  led  to  differ  from 
be  impossibility  of  obtain- 
irk,  and  the  proper  place 
3s,  the  right  slope  of  the 
'er,  say  with  Mr,  Andeieon, 
lainted  with  the  elements 
am  I  aware  that  the  prin- 
must  be  confined  to  geo- 
'  are  confined  to  any  other 
ef  is,  that  oar  profession 


didbrs  from  all  others  in  this  req»ect,  for  we  i 
forced  to  cast  about  amid  all  knowledge  in  search 
tanth,  before  we  can  obtain  any  degree  of  perfect 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  figure  is  ellipti< 
and  not  only  so  horizontally,  but  it  is  also  ellipti 
on  one  perpendicular,  from  the  navel  dowswaid. 

Mr.  Anderson  says,  very  truly,  that  the  profal 
involved  is  to  find  this  unknown  quantity — viz., 
diameter  from  the  navel  to  the  vertebne.  Wdl 
thsre  anything  at  all  known  of  it — locali^,  dii 
tiou,  or  ooudilion  7  I  belienre  there  is.  For  exacaj 
locality  is  the  centre  of  the  kitoim,  and  is  reciproa 
opposite  in  direction.  In  their  relation,  they 
convene  or  neg^vely  pr^nant  to  one  anotl 
Consequently,  if  these  be  known,  and  if  it 
admitted  that  we  kuow  the  mie  diameter  and  tl 
circomibrence,  then  we  know  that  the  unknoien  m 
be  contained  teithin  the  things  known^  We  rea 
thus,  by  applying  the  known  diameter  converselj 
their  circumferenoE,  and  their  circumference  o 
versely  to  each  of  them,  then  there  must  necessai 
follow  the  revealing  of  all  the  conditiona  and  rdati 
shipB. 

Let  us  try  it  by  another  process  or  system, 
the  same  principle  as  was  illustrated  in  my  fore 
communication.  I  repeat  the  diagram  for 
convenience  of  your  readers.  Let  the  line  A 
diagram  3,  represent  the  known  diameter — for  th 
must  of  a  necessity  be  the  representatiDn  of  soi 
thing  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge^  Hr.  Ander 
may,  perhaps,  aay  that  he  doea  not  know  when  t 
line  comes  from ;  well,  it  is  a  creation  of  the  biaii 
you  will,  but  /  know  that  it  r^>reaents  to  me 
one  diamet«  of  an  ellipsis,  and  this  representatioi: 
our  first  [ninciple.  Let  the  line  A  A  ivpteeent  i 
known  diameter,  say  11  inches;  where,  then,  is  i 
locality  of  the  other  ?  I  contend  that  it  is  in  t 
centre,  just  because  I  know  it  to  be  there.  I  tl 
intersect  the  line  A  A,  at  C  in  the  omtre  to  represi 
locality,  or  so  mnob  as  we  know  of  the  unknot 
We  know  that  the  unknown  is  convenw  to  the  knoi 
becauae  there  is  rennion  on  their  ciraumiatnce,  a 
therefore  I  apply  the  one  converse  to  the  other 
either  form,  ou  the  line  A  A.  We  have  now 
centre  at  C,  and  from  this  centre  I  extend  to  B,  t 
known  diameter.     Hake  C  a  pivot,  and  deeoribe  tl 
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segment  of  a  cirde  from  B  towards  D ;  measure  care- 
f ullj  on  the  edge  of  this  segment^  the  circumference 
18  **  iriack  is  simply  a  surrey  14  takes  of  what  we 
do  not  know,**  but  limited  to  the  circumference  18. 
Here  then  is  their  conrerae.  The  point  is,  what  is 
their  rektionahip  to  the  other  or  to  the  whole?  I 
saj  it  is  direct,  because  there  is  union  on  a  centre, 
and,  therefore,  I  draw  a  line  from  D  to  A. 

Square  outirom  the  centre  at  C,  to  a  point  where  the 
line  will  intersect  the  line  drawn  from  D  to  A,  at  E, 
which  is  the  size  or  length  of  fork,  and  we  have  pre* 
cisely  the  same  result  shown  in  mj  article  published 
in  your  December  number.  I  prefer  the  plan  I  then 
adopted  to  this  method,  as  at  the  same  time  it 
furnishes  the  unit  on  which  the  whole  pattern  of  the 
trousers  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  back 
part  As  to  the  slope,  on  what  does  it  depend? 
ETidently  on  the  size  of  the  fork,  or  on  the  diameter 
from  the  navel  to  the  vertebra.  But  it  is  also 
elliptical  in  descent  and  passage  round  tiie  abdomen. 
I  then  describe  the  ellipsis  beneath  E,  and  slope 
upwards  through  E,  one  length  of  the  fork  as  shown 
on  the  diagram.  On  this  I  have  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  my  small  stock  of  ability 
would  enable  me,  the  combination  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses, and  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  claiming 
something  more  than  a  mere  assumption  for  the 
principles  I  have  advanced,  as  also  for  the  system 
built  upon  them.  I  would  farther  assure  Mr. 
Anderson  and  your  many  talented  readers  that  the 
plan  is  in  daily  practice,  and  is  attended  with  the 
happiest  results. 

Allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  advising  Mr. 
Anderson  to  abandon  his  tentative  attitude  on  the 
n^ative  side  of  the  question,  which  he  so  promi- 
nently occupies,  so  that  the  profession  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  thoughts  and  convictions  so  long  enter- 
tained by  him  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Diagram  8  illustrates  the  plan  shown  on  diagram  8, 
separately  from  its  application  on  the  diagram  of  the 
trouser.  I  have  selected  36  inches  as  the  circum- 
fierence  of  the  seat,  and  15  as  the  known  diameter. 

Apologizing  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space, 

I  am. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

ROBEBT  MORBAY. 


TO  THB  EDCTOB  OF  THE  "OAZETTl  OF  FASHION.** 

DsAB  Sib, 
Although  your  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
^a  subscriber,"  in  his  communication,  which  you 
published  in  your  last  number,  says  he  has  read  my 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  November  copy,  it  is 
evident  he  has  not  understood  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not,  in  it,  profess  to  write 
the  sentiments  of  any  class  of  tailors,  but  to  impart 
to  the  trade  the  results  of  my  personal  experience 
and  observation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  not  vindicated  the  use 
of  "  block  patterns/'  nor  of  "  trying  on."  On  the 
oontraxy,  what  I  intejided  to  convey  was,  that  the 
man  who  trusts  to  the  tentative^  neglects  the  tihidy 
of  the  science  and  art  of  his  business. 

Having  expressed  my  opinion  to  the  purport,  that 
the  man  who  accustoms  himself  to  trying  on  gar- 
ments, becomes,  through  habit,  less  careful  in  cutting, 
I  thought  that  any  fibst-glass  tailor  reading  my  re- 
marks, would  at  once  infer  that  I  was  averse  to  the 
use  of  patterns,  and  of  trying  on.  However,  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  future,  I  beg 
here  distinctly  to  state  that  I  never  use  a  pattern  ot 
any  kind,  nor  do  I  ever  try  on  a  garment  excepting 
by  the  direct  request  of  a  customer;  and  that  I  have 
not  made  so  many  as  three,  two,  nor  not  even  one 
misGt  per  year  during  the  thirty  years'  practice  I 
have  had  in  business.  I  can  claim,  therefore,  to 
come  under  the  head  of  those  cutters  whom  your 
correspondent  says  are  "7W  sardines,*  whatever  he 
may  mean  to  convey  by  that  term. 

We  are  now  enlightened  as  to  one  cause  for  the 
decline  in  our  trade,  by  the  remark  of  your  corre- 
spondent, when  referring  to  the  first-class  tailors; 
he  says,  ''  Their  names  never  appear  in  public, 
as  what  they  have  given  years  of  study  to  perfect, 
they  very  properly  wish  to  retain  to  themselves.'* 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  this  statement  that  the 
first-class  men — ^among  whom  your  correspondent  is, 
of  course,  included  by  implication — ^wiU  carry  all  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  with  them  to  their 
graves,  and  leave  the  instruction  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  tailors  to  us  poor  second  or  third  class 
men,  who,  if  less  able,  are  also  Jess  selfish  in  the  use 
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of  the  knowledge  ihey  have  gaiaed.  Perhaps  your 
coi  respondeat  may  yet  be  induced  to  set  a  good 
example,  and  may  draw  out  some  of  his  Jirnt-cl'iM 
railora,  and  persuade  them  to  allow  their  names  to 
ai;poar  in  print,  and  en.lighteu  lu  as  to  their  senti- 
mcnls.     But  I   presume  it   all  resolves  itself  into 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

"Mabk  Wkli." 


to  the  editob  of  the  "  qaiette  of  faekto.n." 
Deak  Sib, 

"A  Subscriber,"  who  writes  to  you  from  the 
States,  in  his  Irtter  ivliii;h  appears  in  your  January 
number,  condemns  the  system  of  trying-on;  aud  re- 
marks that,  "  if  the  measures  are  properly  taken,  thoy 
can  be  sent  to  tlm  cutter,  and  he  can  model  the  coat 
accordingly,  without  seeing  the  customer."  It  is  a 
pity  that  your  correspondent  omitted  to  tell  your 
readers  whether  lie  referred  to  the  measures  as  pre- 
scribed to  be  tnliiu  to  accord  iviili  wlmcamremtui 
syslems  of  culling,  or  whether  he  merely  intended 
to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  ordinary  mea- 
sures taken  by  any  one.  It  would  be  de«rable  to 
learn  by  what  system  your  correspondent  cuts,  as 
such  testimony  to  its  elTiuiency  as  he  gives,  would  at 
once  establish  its  excellence,  and  lead  to  it  being 
universally  adopted. 

We  are  totd  by  advocates  of  admeasurement  sys- 
tems of  cutting,  that  one  of  their  principal  advan- 
tages is,  that  tho  measures  convey  to  the  cutter  an 
idea  of  tlie  actual  figure  of  the  customer,  on  which 
be  may  rely,  and  produce  from  them  with  confidence 
of  the  garment  fitting.  This  appears  to  be  the 
writer's  opinion,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that 
he  patronizes  this  plan.  If,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  by 
any  inaccuracy,  tlie  person  taking  the  measures,  and 
who  may  not  be  a  practical  tailor,  should  make  a 
mistake  id  an  important  measure,  which  served  as  a 
check  or  a  guide  to  others,  how  then  7  Would  tho 
cutter  be  able  to  detect  the  error,  or  wculd  he  be 
misled  and,  consequently,  produce  a  pattern  cot  in 
accordance  with  the  figure  of  the  particular  cue tumtr  ? 


If  so,  where  is  the  merit  of  the  cutter,  or  of  k 
tue  is  his  superior  Inlent? 

There  is  uo  doubt  a  considerable  difference  in 
judgment  of  cutlers,  and  in  their  capacity  for  fo 
ing  a corrvct  estimate  of  the  make  of  a  man;  ani: 
in  proportion,  will  be  tlieir  success  in  fitUng  th 
The  eame  difTerence  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  ( 
with  which  some  men  will  measure.  Whether 
utmost  accuracy  possible  in  the  result  is  to  off 
more  reliable  basis  than  the  judgment  of  an  es 
ricuced  pracdtioner,  is  a  question  which  ia  opei 
discussion.  However  clever  a  cutter  may  really 
I  scarcely  think  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  dec 
himself  in&lltble  in  his  productions.  I  would  rat 
believe  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  many  d 
culties  to  be  met  with  in  practice,  he  would 
more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  posubilt^  of 
fallibility  in  cutting,  and  not  conudi'r  that  he 
lowering  himself  in  his  professional  value  by 
admission. 

I  cannot  see  th.it  it isony  derogation  fromacutt 
ability  to  try  on.  It  dues  not  n^eisarily  follow,  1 
lie  has  been  less  careful  in  drafting  his  patt< 
knowing  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  i 
ing  the  result  before  tlic  garment  was  finally  m 
up.  If  a  man  of  any  experience,  he  would  b 
taken  quite  as  much  pains  in  farming  the  shnpr, 
he  could  notbcsure  but  that  something  migbthap 
to  prevent  seeing  it  on  before  it  was  finished, 
that  case,  if  relying  on  this  opportunity  to  rec 
any  blunder  he  might  have  made  by  want  of  car< 
the  outset,  he  would  be  placed  in  an  uncnvi: 
situation. 

Trying-on,  if  not  carried  out  to  too  great  an 
tent,  is  an  advantage  to  both  the  cutter  and 
customer.  The  one  has  the  opportunity  of  sec 
how  far  his  conception  of  the  figure  of  the  client 
correct,  and  of  rectifying  any  little  error  in  ju 
ment,  without  entuling  any  considerable  expei 
The  other  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  exp 
ment,  and  feela  a  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
man  who  is  to  operate  for  him  for  the  future.  Thi 
fore,  I  would  not  condemn  a  cutter  simply  beca 
he  likes  to  try  on. 

I  wish  you  could  prevail  upon  "  A  Subacriber ' 
send  yon  one  of  his  prodnctions  in  patterns,  and 
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give  jour  readers  the  opportanit/  of  becoming  ao- 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
cutting.  I  think  he  should  tell  us  who  the  person  is 
to  whom  he  refers  as  no  sardine,  since  he  states  that 
"  he  can  name  him."  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
ducats  would  be  necessaiy  to  induce  him  to  disclose 
tbe  whereabouts  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

«  TiMOH." 


to  the  editor  of  the  "gazette  of  fashion.** 

Sir, 

I  hare  the  pleasure  to  communicate— hoping  that 
the  information  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your 
numerous  readers — a  plan  I  adopt  for  the  protection 
of  my  ciistomers*  watches  from  the  attacks  of  the 
expert  light-fingered  gentlemen  who  are  ever  on  the 
iraieh  for  such  trifling  articles.  It  has  hitherto 
answered  well,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if,  through  the 
medium  of  your  pages,  the  plan  may  become  more 
generally  known  and  adopted. 

I  have  about  an  inch  of  the  left  or  right  welt-seam 
of  the  waiscoat  lefl  unsewn,  and  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  from  the  front,  and  have  the  ends  of  the 
opening  well  secured.  The  chuin  is  detached  from 
the  watch,  and  passed  through  the  opening  referred 
to,  is  fiistened  on  to  the  bowl  of  the  watch  inside  the 
pocket.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  snatch  the  chain, 
the  watch  meets  with  an  obstacle  in  being  with- 
drawn, and  intimation  is  given  to  the  owner  to  be 
on  his  guard. 

You  have,  I  know,  published  other  plans  for 
effecting  the  same  object,  but  I  do  not  remember 
any  of  them  so  simple  to  carry  out. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"A  Victim." 


THE  REPORT  OF  FASHION. 


The  subscribers  to  the  above  work  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  the  plate  for  the  ensuing  Spring 
and  Summer  seasons  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  from 


^^b^ 


the  progress  made  by  our  artists,  we  hope  to  be  in  a 
posiUon  to  publish  the  work  at  an  early  date  in  tbe 
present  month.  As  on  former  occasions,  we  have 
exerted  ourselves  to  collect  the  greatest  amount  of 
useful  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with 
fashion,  from  the  leading  houses,  which,  by  their  styles, 
influence  the  mass  of  the  trade.  These  details  will 
be  found  carefully  and  accurately  illustrated  by  our 
artists  on  the  Twehtt-two  figures  introduced  on 
the  engraving,  representing  the  various  styles  of 
dress  for  morning  and  evening  wear;  for  riding; 
ladies'  Riding  Habits  and  Jacket;  Light  Over- 
coats; Lounge  or  Neglig^  Jackets;  Youths*  and 
Children's  Costume.  Such  mintUiae — which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  feature  in  a  work  of  this 
description "» can  only  be  efiiciently  rendered  by 
artists  of  the  first  talent  in  the  profession,  and  who, 
by  their  study  and  the  time  they  have  devoted  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  necessary  know^- 
ledge,  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  different 
ideas  communicated  to  them  in  our  instructions. 

We  may  state  by  way  of  introduction  to  those  of 
our  patrons  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  our  work,  that  it  was  started  more  than 
HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO  to  couvey  to  Mastcr-Tailors  in 
the  country  and  abroad  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  several  styles  which  were  being  carried  out  by 
the  leading  houses  in  London.  The  correctness  of 
the  information  and  the  general  ability  of  the  work 
have  secured  for  it,  its  present  high  position  as 
the  only  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  of  detail 
connected  with  English  fashion.  The  newest  pat- 
terns in  goods,  selected  from  the  stocks  of  the  first 
houses,  are  faithfully  copied  on  the  plate,  and  the 
whole  coloured  so  as  to  produce  an  effective  pictuye, 
as  well  as  convey  to  gentlemen  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  fashion  of  the  day,  and  assist 
them  in  determining  their  selection.  The  plate  is 
accompanied  by  a  collection  of  the  newest  and  most 
useful  patterns  of  yarious  garmentSi  reduced  for 
convenience  to  a  scale,  and  represented  by  diagrams^ 
but  which  admit  of  the  great  advantage  of  being  pro- 
duced, by  the  Graduated  Measures,  to  any  size  for 
which  the  particular  style  is  appropriate.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  being  drafted  for  one  size,  the 
cutter  may  produce  any  number  of  patterns  from 
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tlie  diagiun  he  nwj  Teqain;  preaerTing,  in  the 
whole  Mties,  the  Mrae  ohumcter  and  the  same  pro- 
poTtiona.  There  are  abo  two  iheeta  of  pnOenu  in 
full  use.  "With  theie  is  published  a  printed  report, 
combining  the  moat  complete  inrormation  on  all 
matter*  of  the  trade;  luch  as  detatlg  of  fiuhion, 
direotiona  for  making  up  the  Tmrious  garment),  a 
review  of  the  new  gooda  manulactiired  for  the  sessons 
■bout  opening — Ae  importance  and  titilily  of  which 
information,  any  SfaBter-Taitor  or  culter  can  at  once 

The  mbscriplion  for  the  year  ia£l  Is.;  oranngle 
copy  foreither  season,  ]2i.  6d.  Forwarded  free  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel 
IsUnds,  and  at  the  book-poet  tariflT  to  the  different 
cities  abroad.  Copies  can  also  be  delirered  to  any 
house  in  town,  for  encloanre,  upon  receiving  early 
intimation. 


A  NOVELTir  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE 
SEWING-MACHINE. 

Aa  some  reouu^  hsTe  lately  been  made  in  one 
of  the  medical  journals,  of  the  injury  likely  to  be 
produced  upon  female  operatives  working  sewing- 
machines,  by  the  constant  use  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
any  anxie^  on  this  score  will  now  be  removed  by  a 
plan,  emanating  from  an  American  inventor,  which 
consists  in  a  "sewing-machine  engine,"  adapted  for 
eithti'  coal-gits  or  kerosene.  It  appears  from  the 
pros^'cctus,  that  it  can  be  adapted,  witliout  change, 
to  any  sewing-machine  in  the  market,  or  for  any 
kind  or  work.  It  is  under  perfect  control,  as,  by  a 
simple  pressure  of  the  foot,  the  operator  can  start, 
Bto]>,  or  run  at  any  deured  speed,  and  accomplieli 
more  than  twice  as  much  work  per  day  as  by 
fi>ot-labonr.  The  price  of  the  engine  is  40  dollars, 
or  £10  of  our  money;  and  its  working  costs  1 
cnat.  per  hour,  witli  kerosene,  or  2^  cents  with 
gas,  and  it  is  warranted  "as  safe  as  the  kitchen 
ha-kattle." 

This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  in  this  gene- 
rally uKful  instrument,  and  is  calculated  to  give  a 
forther  Mimnlus  to  its  adoption  by  persons  who  en- 
tertained a  fear  of  the  ponbilDy  of  any  injurious 


effieot  on  the  health  l^  the  constant  action  of  the  - 
We  published,  some  few  years  since,  an  aco 
ahowingthat,  so  fiur  fttmi  any  injury  arising  fion 
occupation,  it  was  proved  that  delioate  yomg 
have  been  put  to  diis  work  in  preference  to  c 
occupations,  and  that  their  health  bad  not  suffen 
conseqnencp. 


COURT-DRESS. 


As  the  new  Parliament  will  comprise  a  large  i 
ber  of  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  mei 
previously,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  demand  & 
new  Court-dress.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  u 
the  trade  that  we  have  a  few  copies  left  of  the 
ber  of  our  woik,  with  which  we  issued  a  col 
plate  illustmting  the  two  styles  of  Court-drei 
civilians,  together  with  a  pattern  in  diagram 
full  particulars,  having  had  an  additional  ni 
printed  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  special  dn 


HIGH  SHERIFFS'  UVERIES. 

An  idea  would  seem  to  exist  that  some  s 
form  and  style  of  livery  is  prescribed  for  the  se; 
of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  CounUes,  during  their  } 
ofGce.  From  inquiry  we  have  made,  we  canno 
any  ground  for  the  belief.  Gentlemen  holdir] 
position  are  not  bound  to  continue  their  n 
livery,  but  may  substitute  any  other  style 
choose  for  the  occasion,  in  order  to  produce  a  si 
appearance  for  the  time  being,  and  more  in  kt 
with  the  new  dignity  conferred  upon  them. 

Our  work,  the  Chart  of  BsnisH  Livebies,  s 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  selecting  a  style 
illustrates  a  great  variety  of  handsome  liverie 
at  the  same  time  shows  the  harmony  which  e 
exist  in  the  component  parts  of  the  suiL 


THE  WOOLLEN  AND  TROfMIHG  TEAl 
PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  gentlemei 
took  the  formation  of  this  aocie^  in  their  i 
have  persevered  iu  their  efforts,  and  have  tug< 
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ckiiiis  upon  ^oie  tnulesy  on  whioh  it  has  mere 
Intimate  right  to<look  for  support. 

At  an  influential  meeting'  of  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  metropolis  in  this 
branch  of  tnide,  TariooB  reeolntions  were  propoeed 
and  adopted  with  reiq)ect  to  the  management,  and 
different  ndea  laid  down  regulating  the  nature  of  the 
rdief  to  be  given  to  members  in  need,  and  deter- 
mining the  age  at  which  such  members  should  be 
entitled  to  make  a  claim  oh  the  funds.  Many  of 
them  gave  rise  to  a  discussioni  which  led  to  certain 
portiona  of  the  proposed  rules  being  modified 
previously  to  the  final  decision.  Beference  was 
made  to  the  rules  established  by  the  Linendrapers' 
Society  as  a  guide,  and  showing  how  well  thoy 
operated. 

We  hope  we  may  congratulate  the  promoters  of 
this  association  on  having  fairly  launched  their 
scheme,  and  that  its  prospects  for  the  future  may  now 
be  considered  satufactory.  Like,  however,  all  new 
undertakings  of  a  similar  character,  it  will  require 
the  fostering  hand  of  those  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vance itapro^Mrity ;  but,  judging  from  the  experience 
we  hare  had  of  tiie  society  connected  with  our  par« 
ticular  trade,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
its  claiins  will  be  responded  to,  and  its  position  be 
well  eetablished. 

We  remember  a  word  of  good  advice  which  was 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Cnbitt,  when  he  presided  at 
one  of  the  anniversary  dinners  of  our  society,  and 
his  remark  may  equally  apply  to  others  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  particularly  addressed.  He  advised 
caution  in  laying  out  money  in  the  erection  of  alms- 
houses or  asylums,  as  it  might  be  more  beneficially 
bestowed  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  connected  with  the  trade,  at  their  own  homes, 
than  in  bricks  and  mortar  to  gratify  their  eyesw 


LADIES'  OUT-DOOli  JACKETS. 


As  the  demand  is  so  continually  increasing  for 
ladies'  jackets,  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  clients, 
by  publishing  a  plate  illustrating  one  of  the  styles 
mostly  in  wear.     It  will  be  found  to  difier  materially 


from  the  shape  we  lately  represented  in  one  of  our 
numbers.  It  is  double-breasted  and  fastened  at 
front  by  four  broad  loops  of  braid  with  olivets  at 
each  end,  and  a  figure  on  each  edge  of  the  braid 
and  at  the  back  of  the  loops.  The  jacket  fits  to  the 
figure,  and  is  cut  with  ample  spring  to  allow  of  the 
skirt  sitting  easily  over  the  costume.  A  broad  braid 
is  sewn  on  the  edges,  and  a  curl  formed  by  a  bold 
tracing-braid  along  the  inner  edge.  Braid  and 
figure  on  the  lapel-facings  and  on  the  collar.  A 
bold  handsome  figure  on  the  sleeves,  and  a  smaller 
figure  at  the  top  of  the  back  and  between  the  two 
olivets  at  the  hips.  There  is  either  a  ^*  box  "  plait  at 
the  centre  of  the  back-skirt,  and  a  {^in  plait  at 
each  hip;  or  they  are  made  up  with  three  ''box" 
plaits.  These  jackets  are  made  up  in  dark  cloth  or 
beaver)  and  are  sometimes  trimmed  with  fur  or 
velvet. 


We  have  illustrated  a  suitable  form  of  morning- 
coat  on  another  plate,  corresponding  with  the  pattern 
on  the  sheet  of  diagrams.  Fancy  coatings  in  dark 
colours  and  checks  of  various  dimensions  and  patterns 
are  patronized  for  this  s^le  of  coat.  The  waist  is 
rather  short,  but  the  skirt  is  a  trifie  longer  than 
recently  worn. 
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IN-DOORS  COSTUME. 


The  two  figures  on  our  third  plate,  show  to  advan- 
tage two  styles  of  garments  for  n^glig^  wear.  The 
dressing-gown  is  cut  full  and  long,  and  is  fastened  at 
the  waist  by  a  handsome  girdle  and  ends.  It  is 
double-breasted,  with  a  bold  rolling-collar,  and  has 
three  holes  in  the  lapel,  whioh  is  rather  broad ;  large 
sleeves.  The  gown  is  bound  broad  with  some  bright 
colour,  and  the  roll  and  cufis  to  match,  quilted  and 
stitched  in  a  diamond  figure.  Pockets  at  front  of 
the  skirts,  with  the  openings  in  welts  sewn  on 
aslant. 

The  dressing-jacket  is  short,  and  fastened  at  front 
by  three  loops  of  cord,  with  olivets  and  dropping 
loops.  A  broad  band  of  silk  of  some  opposite  colour, 
is  sewn  on  to  the  edges,  and  at  the  openings  of  the 
pockets,  and  a  small  figure  formed  inside  by  braid. 
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lea  will  hold  a  Ler^,  at 
ilf  of  Her  Majett]',  oo 


S  PATTEENS  IN 


,  are  the  pattern  of  one 
Qorning-coat,  which  U 
latss   issued   with   the 

ate  Mr.  Murray's  ro- 
Dg  trousers,  which  will 
uaicatioti. 

e  Mr.  Pike's  system  of 
tMni  skirt  in  conaexion 
)g  coats  by  ihe  same 
shed  last  month. 
■a  the  plates  represent 
brm  of  travelling-coat, 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  or 
aned  with  n  view  to  bo 
inventor  has  given  the 
lEutAH  WRiPFEn,   and 

ItOTECTDR     FOR     AftCTIO 

himself  of  the  occasion 
Duke  of  Edinbui^U  to 
ion  of  his  marriage,  to 
ji  Wrappbr. 
)  distinctive  features  of 
rmer  productions,  and 
brms  of  eight  distinct 
jihland  Cape  and  Plaid, 
Jlster  Coat,  the  Spanish 
od,  and  a  hybrid  Glen- 
jniotuly  combined  aa  to 
nfortable  garment  for 

■11  these  varied  propcr- 
wcial  garment  must  be 
1    for   illustration   two 

Siberian  Wrapper,  one 
a  cape,  and  long  wide 

the  coat  leparate  from 


the  lower,  as  on  a  plate  we  published  in  one  of  d 
numbers  last  winter.  In  tbia  aspect  we  have  a  co 
fortable  style  of  Over>coat,  with  a  marked  chsiac 
for  originality,  in  die  shape  and  appearance  of  I 
collar  or,  it  may  be,  cape.  On  the  other,  the  s 
cape  is  shown  turned  up,  and  being  fastened  at  fro 
forms  a  perfect  protection  to  the  sides  of  the  hi 
and  cheali  and  the  width  of  the  sleeves  admits  of 
handa  being  perfectly  protected  from  the  cold. 

Three  other  illustrations,  forming  part  of  a  sei 
published  by  the  inventor,  to  display  the  pecnlii 
lies  and  advantages  of  the  wrapper,  show  its  ap 
CAiion  for  the  Army  or  the  Volunteer  force.  In 
wc  merely  see  a  convenient  style  of  Over-coat,  an 
pruvided  with  "  pouch  "  pockets,  and  a  portion  ol 
bottom  of  the  sleeves  turned  np  and  &stened  1 
holes  and  buttons  so  aa  to  let  the  hand  be  at  Ube 
On  another,  the  sleeve  is  somehow  partly  thrown 
towards  the  shouldt-r,  leaving  the  lower  part  of 
arm  iree;  while  on  the  third,  we  have  the  repre 
lation  of  a  man  urmed  at  all  points  against 
weather,  however  severe,  and  protected  against 
amount  of  rain,  hail,  or  anow,  by  a  hdmet-hood 
a  cape  attached,  tailing  over  his  neck  snd  ahoulti 
Although  these  arrangements  may  conduce  to 
comfort  of  the  wearer,  they  certainly  do  not  adi 
his  personal  appearance;  but  to  a  traveller,  c^)eci 
when  exploring  the  higher  latitudes,  this  would 
be  a  matter  for  consideration,  nor  allowed  to  W' 
against  bis  personal  comfort. 

Another  illuatration  shows  \u  a  figure  with 
wrapper  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  more  the 
pearance  of  a  barrister  in  his  gown,  were  it 
for  the  fjrm  of  the  travelling  cap  and  the  pcci 
character  of  the  dress. 

Many  a  man  on  duty  in  a  cold  climate  wouh 
but  too  thankful  for  such  a  protection  as  this  w 
per  is  erideotly  made  to  afford,  and  traveller! 
countries  where  additional  warmth  is  needed,  wi 
fully  appreciate  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
Anderson  in  contriving  to  combine  bo  many  ad^ 
tsges  in  one  garment.  We,  who  know  bim  of 
are  not  surprised  at  his  production,  as  his  b 
i:i  ever  at  work  to  discover  some  new  form,  an< 
strike  out  an  entirely  new  line  for  his  imaginatioi 

Oar  illnstrations  are  copied  from  impress 
taken  from  wood  blocks,  which  were  kindly  i 
us  by  our  correspondent. 
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NEW  SrTLE  OF  LADIES'  BIDING  -  HABITS. 

A  coDwderablfl  cltuige  has  lately  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  riding-habita ;  not  tliat  we  are  snrpriaed 
at  the  alteration,  since  it  bat  keeps  paoe  with  the 
difference  noticed  in  ladies'  dresau.  The  pattern 
given  in  diagram  will  enable  out  readers  to  jndge  for 
themselrea,  by  referring  back  to  that  we  published 


On  one  of  oar  plates  wc  have  illustrated  the  lead- 
ng  style.  As  we.  hare  stated  in  describing  the 
pattent,the  waist  is  wom'mach  shorter,  and  the  back 
is  cat  narrower  across  to  the  back-scye.  The  jacket- 
skirt  ia  cut  abont  the  length  wtan  last  year,  and  is 
still  narrow.  Some  are  made  np  with  a  plain  plait 
■t  each  hip,  and  the  back-skirt  cnt  in  one,  and  per- 
fectly plain;  othera  have  a  "banyan"  plait  in  the 
centre,  and  a  plain  plait  at  each  hip,  as  shown  on  the 
diagram.  There  are  two  [»eces  taken  ont  nnder  the 
bosom,  as  the  effect  ia  much  better  than  with  only 
The  top  of  the  point  is  low.  The  sleere  ia  like 
a  ccat-aleore,  and  moderate  in  width.    The  forepart 


is  single-breasted,  and  fastened  at  front  by  hooks  and 
eyes,  bnt  btUtons  are  sewn  on  down  the  left  forepart. . 
Some  trades  are  following  the  plan  adopted  by  dreas-  ' 
makers,  and  have  the  buttons  sewn  on  the  r^ht  fore- 
part A  narrow  stand-collar  u  generally  worn.  The- 
forepart  and  back-skirts  are  lined  with  cloth ;  a  small  » 
tab  of  nik  about  1}  ingh  wide  and  1  inch  deep,  with, 
two  oilet -holes  worked  in  it,  is  sewn  on  under  the  top 
of  the  back-skirt,  and  ia  fastened  to  two  hooks  sewn 
on  to  the  back  part  of  the  band  of  the  tmin.  A  vety 
small  tab  is  sewn  on  to  the  body-lining  a  few  inches 
on  each  aide  of  the  side-seam,  with  an  oilet-hole 
worked  in  it,  and  a  hook  lenn  on  the  band  of  the 
train  to  correspond  with  it.  A  broad  ribbon  is  sewn 
on  to  the  body-lining  at  a  little  above  the  natnral 
waist,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the 
other,  which,  when  fiislened,  take  off  the  strain  on 
the  hooks  and  eyes  at  front  of  the  body.  The  train 
ia  cnt  as  we  have  already  described;  there  is  a 
narrow  tnm-np  only  at  the  bottom.  It  ia  short, 
averaging  about  9  inches  longer  than  &e  walking 
length.    The  top-side  is  ont  longer  at  the  right  side-       i 
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seam  than  the  under-side,  and  held  on  for  the  knee, 
■nd  to  give  the  neceesary  liberty  to  the  lady  when 
seated  in  the  saddle.  An  opening,  about  14  iocheB 
long,  is  lefl  at  the  top  of  the  lell  Bide-seam,  tad  an 
opening  is  cut  in  the  ketch,  which  i»  cot  or  hwu  on 
to  the  under-side,  for  the  pocket.  The  top  of  the 
edge  of  the  ketch  is  cut  with  a  point,  and  a  hole 
worked  at  the  comer  to  fasten  it  on  to  a  button 
sewn  on  the  band  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  band 
ia  narrow,  but  cut  with  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the 
body.  It  is  fastened  with  a  button  and  hole,  or  with 
a  small  buckle  and  a  strap.  The  body  is  lined 
throughout  with  a  light^oloured  silk,  qnUted  and 
stitched  on  flannel,  and  a  horsehair  sewn  down  the 
foreparta.  Fancy  silk  buttons  are  invariably  worn, 
usually  of  a  small  size,  and  of  the  ball  shape  or 
domed. 

Habits,  as  we  have  lately  stated,  admit  of  more 
display  in  trimming  than  many  other  garments,  and 
a  growing  taste  baa  arisen  for  this  ornamentation. 
The  demgn  we  have  illustrated  on  the  two  figures,  is 
effective,  and  not  too  complicated  for  adoption  by 
any  trade.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
all  habits  are  so  trimmed.  A  very  neat  style,  which 
always  [JeaMB,  ia  to  sew  a  fancy  make  of  braid  about 
a  quarter  of  on  inch  broad — such,  for  inalaace,  as 
the  "Alexandra"  braid — on  tbe  edges,  and  at  a 
little  distance  inside  a  full  trimming  braid.  A  "crow's 
jbat"  or  an  eye  is  turned  at  the  bottom  of  the  front- 
edge  of  the  forepart.  The  two  are  carried  down  tbe 
edge*,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  an  eye 
turned  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-skirt.  Along  the 
collar  with  on  eye  at  front,  up  the  side-seams  if 
detired,  and  a  small  ornament  formed  by  the  tracing- 
braid  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bock.  On  the 
sleeve,  either  a  pointed  cuff  with  a  "crow's  foot,"  and 
a  small  deaign  under  the  point,  or  the  two  braids  may 
be  carried  up  from  about  2  inches  at  the  fore-arm  to 
about  6  inches  at  the  hiad-orm,  with  a  curve,  and 
rounded  at  top,  Down  tbe  hind-arm,  nndaneath  the 
cuff  BO  formed,  there  are  five  holes  of  braid  with  a 
button  at  the  back.  There  are  various  ways  of 
trimming,  which  must  be  lefl  to  the  individual  taste 
of  the  tailor.  Blue  ladies'  cloth,  and  Venetian,  in 
light  ihadea,  are  much  worn;  darker  and  fuller 
diodes  txa  also  patroniaad.    A  rich  shade  of  brown 


and  a  few  olives  ore  occasionally  made  up,  but  t 
form  the  exception.  Some  trades  prefer  a  tb 
eighths  of  an  inch  silk  braid  only  on  the  edgee. 


On  another  plate  we  illustrate  one  of  the  n 
fashionable  forms  of  lounge-jacket  for  the  seai 
It  is  single-breasted,  as  being  the  most  appropr 
style  for  the  time  of  year.  The  back  is  cut  t 
moderate  width  all  down,  and  an  opening  left  at 
bottom  of  the  back-seara,  or  of  each  nde-seam, 
the  comers  rounded  oS.  A  small  lapel  is  cut  o; 
the  top  of  the  front-edge,  and  the  top  of  the  I 
buttons  and  holes  used  to  retain  the  forepart 
their  place.  The  front-edge  is  cut  considerahlj 
towards  the  bottom,  and  gives  the  jacket  more 
appearance  of  a  morning-coat  when  seen  from 
front  view.  The  jacket  is  shorL  The  sleeves  mi 
ralely  wide,  easy  at  the  band,  with  one  button 
hole,  and  without  a  cuff.  The  collar  is  low,  and  a) 
half  an  inch  deeper  in  the  fall  than  tbe  stand. 
end  is  considerably  cut  off,  and  cut  with  an  an 
The  edges  are  turned  in  and  stitched.  The  poci 
are  at  fronts  of  the  skirts,  with  the  openings  ad 
and  without  flaps.  Checks,  and  broad  mixture 
Cheviot,  coating,  and  angola,  are  much  worn  in 
style  of  coat,  in  both  light  u>d  dark  colours,  Sev 
of  the  new  patt«na  for  this  seaaon  are  vtaey  efieot 
and  they  comprise  some  ^cceedingly  Hnart  eolonri 
which  tell  well  when  made  up  with  taste. 
style  of  waistcoat  best  adapted  to  tjiiis  form,  of  c 
is  single-breasted,  without  a  collar,  modwately  ] 
at  front,  and  the  corners  out  off  ^  an  angle  I 
below  the  lower  button  and  hole;  and  to  bottOD 
moderoftly  high.  The  waistcoat  is  usuallj  mod 
the  same  pattern  and  article  as  the  ooat. 

On  the  third  plate  is  repres«ited  another  fbn 
morning-coat,  which  is  equally  suitable  to  the  seal 
It  is  different  in  s^le  to  the  aingle-breaited  o 
which  we  have  lately  reported,  nod  is  leas  forma 
ai^>earance  thou  when  the  front  of  the  fiirepar 
cut  away  at  an  acute  angle  &om  below  tfae  lo 
button.  The  coat  is  cut  large  enough  to  odmi 
both  buttons  at  front  b^ng  made  uafrof,  without : 
elnia,  and  for  the  lower  part  of  the  for^art  to 
easily  away,  and  the  skirt  made  to  run  wiUi  it. 
bold,  bnt  short  turn,  is  Ml  at  the  top,  and  tbe  call 
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cod  Aczaoged  to  run  at  aaangk  with  the  aeam.  The 
ftlaeve  only  easy  to  the  arm,  finished  with  a  deep 
caffj  end  one  hole  and  button.  The  skirt  ig  repie- 
•ealed  mther  tkari^  hat  some  trades  are  catting 
them  longfar  than  iatelj  worn.  There  are  fli^  at 
the  waJet-seam,  with  pockets  under.  The  edges  arc 
usually  tamed  in  and  stitched.  Fancy  coatings  in 
ohecksy  stripes,  and  mixtures  in  medium  cdouxiy  are 
much  in  favoor  for  this  ienn  of  coat;  an  1  the  variety 
of  oolanr  which  we  find  in  the  new  goods,  is  not  con- 
sidered an  objeetion. 

Momii^-tRfBsns  are  cut  stswght  to  the  leg,  and 
to  £dl  easily  on  the  boot.  They  are  made  with  fiy- 
frante,  and  hate  side  or  frog  pockets.  The  side- 
eeams  are  sewn  pkia. 


die  BtUttic  IXt^oiUtotji^ 


*  A  gatherer  and  diqwtdr  of  other  nen*i  etuff."—  WoUom, 


to  the  editor  of  thb  '*  oazette  op  fashion." 
Dkak  Sib, 

In  the  directions  given  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Pike,  which  you  published  in  your  February 
number,  either  you  or  the  author  of  the  system  must 
evidently  have  made  some  mistake,  or  otherwise  there 
is  a  palpable  omission  in  the  rules  which  would 
materially  afiect  the  drafting  of  the  forepart.  I  refer 
to  the  direction  for  marking  in  from  B  at  the  length 
of  waist  to  O,  half  an  inch  less  than  half  the  waist, 
and  subsequently  marking  in  from  O  to  V  half  an 
inch.  As  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  given  for  the 
width  of  back  at  the  bottom,  the  distance  the  side- 
seam  is  drafted  from  the  point  B  should  vary,  and 
not  be  determined  at  a  fixed  point.  It  must  be 
evident  that  any  difference  made  in  the  width  of  the 
back  at  B,  must  necessarily  affect  the  position  of  the 
side-seam  at  V.  The  question  is,  supposing,  as 
Mr.  Pike  dispenses  with  the  orthodox  shaped  back- 
scye,  if  he  also  terminated  the  side-seam  at  a  point  at 
Bg  where  would  he  then  place  the  side-seam  of  the 
forepart? 

It  is  not  only  the  side-seam  which  is  affected,  but 
the -general  shape  and  the  balance  of  the  coat;  as  the 


greater  the  distance  between  the  point  G  at  the 
dioaider-seam,  and  the  pomt  V  at  the  sideHEttam,  so 
the  fit  of  the  coat  would  vary.  Working  from  a 
straight  line,  A  B,  and  from  tlie  square  lines,  A  B 
and  A  F,  your  correspondent  had  the  opportunity  of 
regulatbg  the  diferent  points  more  readily  than  in 
many  other  plans;  as  the  square  is  supposed  to  give 
an  advantage  in  systems  of  cutting.  I  have  no  doubt, 
hoisev^,  but  that  Mr.  Pike  can  satisfactorily  explain 
this  apparent  difficulty.  Would  it  not  be  prefenUe 
to  mark  down  from  D  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoidder- 
seam  of  the  back  to  R,  some  given  quantity  or  pro- 
portion, to  determine  the  position  of  the  top  of  the 
side-seam,  rather  than  draw  a  line  from  O  to  P 
parallel  with  the  back-seam  ?  as  the  top  of  the  side- 
seam  being  fixed  at  D,  the  shape  of  it  would  not 
signify  or  affect  the  point  £,  as  would  be  the  case  by 
the  top  of  the  line  having  to  intersect  the  side-seam 
to  whatever  shape  it  might  be  drafted.  Otherwise 
Mr.  Pike  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
planned  a  very  concise  method. 

An  objection  might  be  made  against  the  line  B  O, 
being  drawn  from  the  length  the  waist  is  cut  to,  as 
of  course  the  excess,  beyond  the  natural  length,  would 
require  an  alteration  being  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
aide^seam,  to  suit  the  form  of  the  figure,  the  lower  it 
reaches  on  the  body,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
circumference.  This  would  be  better  explained  by 
your  correspondent,  and  most  probably  he  weald  fix 
some  definite  guide  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
line  BO.  As  in  the  event  of  any  of  your  readers 
taking  up  the  method,  they  should  start  on  a  sure 
basis;  otherwise,  any  error  into  which  they  might 
full,  through  not  properly  understanding  the  plan, 
might  be  attributed  by  them  to  the  system,  and  not 
to  their  mistake. 

Mr.  Pike  having  invited  discussion  on  his  system, 
I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  troubling  you  with  the 
few  remaiks  on  his  directions,  feeling  assored  that  he 
will  accept  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
penned. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yotirs, 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  INFIKM 

JOUENBYMAH-TAILOES. 

We  omitted  to  pabliefa,  ia  our  lost  niunber,  the 
nuiiea  of  the  mcGesafu]  candidAtef  at  the  lut  eleo- 
tion  which  took  place,  for  the  admlssioti  of  two  pen- 
rionen  on  the  fiinda  of  the  Societj.  We  now  nipply 
the  onuBtion,  tnd  at  the  same  time  gire  the  aggregate 
nnmber  of  votes  polled  hy  the  other  candidates  on 
the  list,  aa  a  gnide  to  ihow  the  prospect  of  their 
■nccese  at^tlie  next  election: — 

Gardner 5757 

K«» 5364 

Moody 4605 

McLeod 8676 

I^ndoD 3804 

The  two  with  the  highest  numbers  were  elected. 


THE    ESSENTIAL    QUALIFICATIONS    TO 
CONSTITUTE  A  SUCCESSFUL  CUTTER. 

We  extract  from  West's  "New  YotIc  Monthly 
Magazine  of  Fashion  for  Tailors,"  the  following 
■umming-up  of  the  qualities  which,  in  the  view  <tf 
the  editor,  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  successfol 
cutter,  and  we  leare  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  chance  they  would  have  in  paeaing  the 
necessary  test  as  to  qualiGcatioa : — 

"  He  shoold  be  proud ;  a  great  fimcy  for  fine 
clothes;  Bhoold  have  a  fancy  for  cutting,  al>0Te  any- 
thing else;  a  fancy  for  sketching  and  drawing; 
should  be  of  a  busiDeas-tuni  of  mind  j  a  young  man 
that  has  a  dispoution  to  boaa*  a  job;  willing  to 
assume  a  responsibility,  from  the  fact  that  cutting  is 
an  art,  and  closely  connected  with  business,  as  the 
cnttbg  of  garments  is  connected  with  the  sale  of 
them,  and  a  cutter  is  required  to  assume  a  responsi- 
bility that  no  one  could  shoulder  for  him.  If  a 
gentleman  had  a  1^  broken,  was  to  send  for  a  snr- 
geoD  to  amputate  it,  and  when  llie  surgeon  came, 
shonld  he  ask  the  man  where  and  how  he  wished 
this  leg  taken  off,  the  man  would  be  dialled  and 
lack  confidence.    He  would  want  the  surgeon  to  go 

•  WhaievertbismaymMU,  w«p]«adoiirigiioTuice.  Ons 
iglit  to  b«  nipplied  with  a  glowwy.— Ed.  Gat.  or  Fmk. 


to  work  and  show  a  firmness  to  assume  a  respc 
bilify.  The  community  know  abont  as  much  a1 
cutting  garments,  as  they  do  about  su^eij, 
feel  the  most  confidence  in  the  cutter  who  nndertti 
his  business,  and  is  wilting  to  assume  the  respo 
bility.  TTiote  cuttert  who  say  '  Yes'  to  eveiytb 
those  make  you  what  you  want.  Th^  are  the  1 
of  fellows  that  are  always  looking  for  a  syttei 
rule  that  will  do  their  cutting  for  them.  Then 
about  as  many  men  capacitated  for  cutters  as  t 
are  for  singeis,  and  those  who  are  not  capacitatec 
cutters  get  along  abont  cutting  as  w^  as  a  si. 
wonld  at  singing  without  any  voice.  //  Utote 
are  thinking  of  learning  to  cut  will  read  the  a1 
remarks,  they  may  possibly  glean  some  little 
whether  they  are  capacitated  for  cutters  or  not." 


A  NAVAL  UNIFORM  FOB  WARM  CUMAl 

Under  the  above  head,  we  find,  in  a  recent  nun 
of  the  Uniled  Service  ffazefte,  some  pertinent  obsei 
tions  on  the  necessity  of  an  authorized  naval  unif 
adapted  to  warm  climates. 

The  writer  justly  remarks  that,  according  to 
present  regulations,  the  only  relaxations  allows 
officers  when  on  duty  in  warm  climates,  or  on 
home  Btations  during  the  summer,  are  the  subst 
tioD  of  white  duck  trousers  for  blue  cloth,  and 
permission,  tuhjeet  to  the  approcal  of  the  C 
mander-in-Chief,  for  officers  to  wear  white  IJ 
covers  to  their  caps,  but  then  onlt/  in  warm  clitiH 

The  inconsistency  of  compelling  naval  officer 
wear  a  particular  uniform,  regardless  of  the  hei 
the  temperature  usual  in  the  part  of  the  globe  wl 
they  may  be  stationed,  is  the  more  palpable,  whe 
is  considered  with  refeieuce  to  the  proviuons  actUi 
made  by  the  authorities  for  both  officers  and  i 
when  sent  on  service  to  the  Arctic,  in  snpplji 
them  "  with  special  clothing  to  withstand  the  cole 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  heat  wt 
prevails  during  the  summer  monUis  at  several  of 
stations  of  our  fleets,  the  permission  to  wear  a  si 
able  dress,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  naval  olfio 
and  would  more  particularly  be  appreciated  in 
East,  and  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  wit 
thermometer  frequently  roistering  100**  in  the  shi 
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Officers  going  on  shore  are  obliged  to  appear  in 
unifonn,  and  on  landing  are  made  sensible  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  ofEcial  regulations  affecting  their 
dress,  bj  the  sight  of  the  cool  and  suitable  costume 
which  officers  of  the  other  branch  of  the  service  are 
allowed  to  wear  when  stationed  in  warm  climates. 

The  policy  of  leaving  the  permission  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  pxescribed  uniform,  to  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  the  officer  in  command,  is  pointed  out; 
and  a  case  cited  in  which  even  a  straw  hat  had  been 
objected  to  on  board  one  of  the  Indian  troop  ships 
daring  the  Red  Sea  passage. 

The  writer  suggests  for  the  purpose,  a  white  tunic 
or  patrol-jacket  with  a  low  collar,  to  button  up  to 
the  neck,  and  the  marks  of  distinctive  ranks  to  be 
denoted  by  a  blue  cloth  band.  The  blue  cloth  cap 
to  be  replaced  by  a  head-dress,  known  in  China  as 
the  ''  Heneage  "  cap,  or  by  a  felt  helmet. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  reas:n  why  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  claims  of  one  arm  of  the 
service  and  of  another;  in  respect  to  appropriate 
clothing  in  certain  climates,  and  the  fact  that  a 
special  dress  was  ordered  for  all  the  forces  which 
were  sent  out  to  the  Ashantee  War,  including  even 
the  Naval  Brigade,  is  an  argument  which  tells  with 
considerable  force  in  support  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
writer.  It  may  be  that  he  himself  has  been  a 
martyr  to  red  tape,  and  therefore  writes  with  some 
upon  feeling  the  discomfort  which  naval  officers 
undergo  by  order. 

If  a  few  influential  and  practical  officers,  who  had 
personally  experienced  the  inconvenience  which  the ' 
official  regulations  impose,  were  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration,  they  could  easily  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  affi)rd  the  desired  relief  under  special 
circumstances. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 

CENSUS  OF  1871. 


The  result  of  the  investigations  made  as  to  tlie 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  difieient  branches  of  industry, 
must  be  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  all  persons 


connected  with  trade,  as  it  throws  a  light  upon  the 
relative  position  of  the  manufacturing  and  operative 
classes  of  the  community,  compared  with  that  shown 
at  the  time  the  previous  census  was  titken. 

In  a  work  like  the  Gazette  of  Fashion,  it  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Editor  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  political  economy,  but  as  our 
branch  of  trade  is  included  among  the  industrial 
arts,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  see  how  £ur  tailors 
are  affected  by  the  numbers.  We  published  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  census  of  1851  and  1861, 
which  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  our 
branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
it  affords  employment. 

Taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
22,712,266— showing  an  increase  of  2,483,769  since 
the  return  in  1861 — of  this  number  there  were 
111,843  males  and  38,024  females  employed  in  the 
tailoring  business,  including  masters  and  foremen; 
making  a  total  of  149,864,  against  186,390  returned 
in  the  previous  census.  Of  the  males,  14,694  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  97,149  twenty  and 
upwards.  Nine  are  set  down  as  five  years  of  age,  and 
2704  as  ten  years  old;  11,981  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  largest  proportion  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five— 22,498  ;  sixty-five  years  old,  5884 ;  and  1950 
seventy -five  and  upwards. 

Of  females,  the  largest  number  employed  in  our 
business  were  of  the  age  of  twenty-five — 8712. 
Seven  are  put  down  as  five  years  old;  and  312 
seventy-five  and  upwards. 

There  were  74  tailors  of  the  age  of  twenty  and 
upwards,  who  are  blind,  but  not  one  tailoress;  and 
44  men  under  twenty  years  old,  209  of  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards ;  ^ye  females  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  37  over,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  dumb. 

Of  foreigners  employed  in  our  trade,  there  were 
2838  males  and  450  females.  Of  the  males,  1205 
are  Germans  by  birth,  and  994  Poles;  while  we 
find  only  89  Frenchmen.  Of  females,  103  were 
Germans  by  birth,  150  Dutch,  and  149  Poles. 

In  London  there  were  23,516  males  and  14,780 
females  set  down  under  the  heads  of  tailor  and 
tailoress. 
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ILEGE  OF  RETIRED  NAVAL  OF 

0  United  Service  Gatette  infonna  it 
"  in  reply  to  tbe  manj  inqniriea 
'ed  on  tbe  subject,  we  are  enabled  to  i 
i  nnral  officers,  whether  at  home  c 
iea,  although  they  may  hare  '  commi 
id  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their  last 
on<  uf  public  ceremonies  and  the  like 


ESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERN 
DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1686  and  1C87. 

igrams  1,  i,  and  9,  arc  the  pattern  o 
>f  dress  for  little  boya,  which  wc  have  i 
e  of  the  plates  issued  with  the  presen 
r  work.  It  is  of  Ruasian  origin, 
id  the  forepart  and  bock  on  one  diagc; 
r  is  shown  by  the  outline  commencij 
r  tbe  shoulder -seam,  continuing  to  4 
tie  to  the  point  9  at  the  boltom,  hni 
gh  the  scye,  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  s 

Although  only  one  edge  of  tbe  Jiont 
e  fUIl  length  on  the  dixgram,  the  o 
ftlly  correspond.  The  shape  of  the 
ad  by  the  curved  line  fraoi  the  poio 
.houlder  -  seams,   4^,  including    the  i 

scye,  and  £ide-seains.  The  ttroitg  1 
be  broad  braid,  shown  on  the  illnstrati 

igram  9,  is  the  pattern  of  the  stri] 
under  the  tunic  Tbe  0{>eniDg  at 
1  by  the  strong  line,  u  little  on  one 
!ecres  aie  sewn  in  tbe  spaces  between 
letween  22  j  and  7.  The  lop-edge  is 
a  narrow  neck-binding  or  collar,  lea 
>ns  between  0  and  4,  and  2SJ  and  4, 
boulder- seam.  Tbe  sleeve  (diagnu 
red  in  at  top  lo  tbe  scye,  and  at  th< 
a  narrow  urislband,  which  b  fastene 
ind  button. 

e  scye  of  the  tunic  is  left  op«n,  as  \ 
ly  sleeves  ecwa  into  it.  This  s^Ie  of 
idapted  for  little  boys. 
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Diagrams  2,  3,  5,  11,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  most  fashionable  style  of  lady's  riding-habit. 
The  bock  (diagram  3)  is  cut  much  narrower  across 
to  the  back-scje  than  has  been  worn  for  seyeral 
years,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pattern  in  con- 
sequence is  so  different,  that  the  eje  does  not 
readily  accustom  itself  to  the  altered  shape.  The 
waist  la  cut  even  shorter  than  we  reported  last 
year;  in  the  pattern  we  have  given,  we  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  length  fashionable.  The  back-scye  is 
moderate  in  depth,  and  the  back  very  narrow  at  the 
bottom.  The  forepart  (diagram  2}  does  not  require 
any  explanation,  but  the  difference  in  the  width  of 
the  back  is  shown  by  the  unusually  open  scye  for  a 
habit  The  point  of  the  bosom,  or  the  top  of  the 
plaits  under  the  boaom,  is  cut  very  low,  in 
aooQcrdanoe  with  the  prevailing  taste  in  ladies' 
dreases^  and  to  suit  the  riding-corsets.  The  back  of 
the  jaeket-skirt  (diagram  12)  is  cut  with  a ''banyan** 
plait  at  the  centre,  and  a  plain  plait  at  each  hip. 
The  forepart-skirt  (diagram  11)  is  long  and  narroW) 
and  sewn  on  along  the  bottom-edge  of  the  forepart,  so 
far  as  it  will  reach. 

Diagrams  6  and  14,  are  the  pattern  of  the  train. 
A  mmterial  alteration  has  lately  been  made  in  the 
shape  of  the  train  of  a  riding-habit;  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  remember  when  it  consisted  of  two 
whole  widths  of  cloth  gatheeed  on  to  a  narrow  band 
at  top,  and  so  arranged-  as  to  hang  all  round  with 
considerable  compass,  will  ivalise  the  change  which 
has  taken  place. 

Diagram  6,  is  the  pattern  of  the  top-aide.  The 
stxaight  line  represents  the  lefi  side-seam,  and  the 
curved  line  from  5  to  7  J  corresponds  in  length  with 
half  the  circumference  of  the  waist.  The  line  from 
the  point  5  to  60,  is  supposed  to  be  the  right  side- 
seam,  and  is  cut  longer  and  with  more  round  on  it, 
to  allow  of  a  certain  amotmt  of  fulness  being  held  on 
to  the  under-side  in  making  up.  The  under-side 
(diagram  14)  has  three  large  y*s  taken  out  on  the 
upper  edge,  if  tiie  doth  be  stout,  or  two  only  when 
the  habit  is  made  of  a  thin  doth.  The  strong  line 
again  represents  the  left  side-seam  from  12  to  60. 
Abroad  ketch  is  sewn  on  or  cut  on  for  the  fitcing  of 
the  podnty  whidi  is  usually  worn,  the  opening  of 
which  is  marked. 


The  train,  when  seamed  up,  is  sewn  on  at  top  to  a 
narrow  band  cut  with  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the 
body  at  front,  to  the  size  of  the  waist  The  top-side 
is  sewn  quite  plain,  and  what  fulness  there  may  be 
in  the  uoder-side  is  gathered  on  under  the  jacket- 
skirt  behind.  The  band  is  fastened  with  buttons 
and  holes,  or  a  strap  and  buckle.  A  silk  tab  is  sewn 
on  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  back-skirt, 
and  two  holes  worked  in  it;  it  is  fastened  by -wot 
buttons  sewn  on  the  band,  or  the  tab  is  simply 
listened  to  the  train  by  two  hooks  and  eyes.  A 
hole  is  worked  at  the  corner  of  tlie  pocket  ketch  at 
top,  and  is  fastened  on  to  a  button,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  when  on  the  body. 

Diagrams  7,  8,  10,  13,  and  15,  are  the  pattern  of 
one  of  the  favourite  styles  of  morning-coat  for  the 
ensuing  seasons.  The  waist  is  cut  shorter  than  has 
been  worn  lately,  and  the  skirt  somewhat  longer. 
There  are  two  buttons  and  holes  only  at  front,  for 
use,  and  the  edge  of  the  forepart  is  cut  away  con- 
siderably, and  at  an  angle  from  below  the  lower 
hole,  and  the  skirt  made  to  run  with  it.  The  coat 
is  made  to  open  low  at  front. 


JUVENILE  DRESS. 


A  novel  and  smart  style  of  dress  for  little  boys  is 
illustrated  on  the  other  figure  on  the  third  plate.  It  is 
of  Russian  origin,  and  forms  a  pleasing  addition  to 
the  styles  of  dress  for  little  boys  from  which  we  have 
to  select.  On  account  of  the  novelty  in  shape, 
we  have  given  a  patteru  in  diagram.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tunic  is  made  without  sleeves  or 
collar,  and  is  fastened  on  one  side  by  holes  worked 
in  afly,  or  by  loops  of  cord  and  buttons  sewn  on  to 
the  right  forepart.  A  belt  is  worn  round  the  waist, 
fastened  by  a  button  and  hole,  or  fkncy  steel  buckle. 
The  shirt  is  gathered  in  at  fVont  and  back  on  to  a 
narrow  neck-binding,  fhstened  by  a  hole  and  button. 
The  sleeves  are  veiy  wide,  and  gathered  in  at  top  to 
the  arm-holes  or  openings  shown  at  the  sides  of  the 
pattern  in  diagram,  and  the  bottom  on  to  a  narrow 
wristband  with  button  and  hole.  The  trousers  are 
out  very  fhll,  And  gathered  at  top  on  to  a  waist- 
band. They  are  short,  reaching  but  little  bdow 
the  knee. 

The  tunic  is  trimmed  on  the  edges  and  round  the 
arm-holes  with  a  brcmd  braid,  and  a  narmw  braid 
on  each  side.  These  may  be  of  two  differant  colours. 
Light  colours  in  Mdton  doth,  Tweed,  or  small  pat- 
terns in  angola,  are  available  for  this  purpose*  The 
shirt  and  trousers  Ttmj  be  made  of  may  diin  article 
striped. 
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SEBIES  OF  COLOURED  PLATES. 

Since  tbe  annoancemeat  vie  made,  ia  the  January 
Domber  of  our  work,  of  our  intention  to  isane,  front 
time  to  time,  coloured  plates  illnatradng  Official  Coa- 
tame% — the  £rat  of  the  series  appearing  in  the 
Febmaiy  nnmber,  representing  the  Consular  Uni- 
form,— ^it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should 
be  rendering  a  service  to  many  of  our  subscribers, 
and  to  the  trade  generally,  by  indudiog  ia  our 
Kbeme  the  illostrations  of  different  styles  of  liTeries, 
BO  aa  to  show  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  colours, 
and  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  shape 
and  appesTsnce  of  the  Tarioos  component  parts. 

Aa  it  is  ever  our  desire  to  make  our  work  as 
practicBlIj  uaefiil  as  possible,  and  at  all  times  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  our  patrons,  we  hare  much  pleasure 
in  carrying  ont  the  suggestian,  and  with  the  present 
nnmber  publish  a  coloured  plate  representing 
Footheh's  Dkiss  Livkbt. 

Although  we  have  published  a  work,  the  "  Chart 
of  British  Liveries,"  specially  treating  upon  liveriea 


generally,  and  most  comprebensiTe  in  character,  it 
BOmetimee  happens  that  a  single  plate  ii  required 
illustrating  a  particular  style  of  liveiy.  We  have 
taken  this  into  consideration  in  our  selection  of  the 
lirery  for  representation  on  the  present  plate,  and 
hare  been  further  influenced  in  our  choice,  by  the 
fact  of  the  repeated  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
of  us  for  information  upon  Ditsss  Livxaisa  for  Hioh 
Shebiffs  of  Counties. 

We  may  preiace  onr  description  of  the  plate  and 
the  several  details  by  stating,  with  respect  to  the 
livery  worn  by  the  male  servants  of  a  gentleman 
elected  to  serve  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  a  county, 
that,  as  the  duties  connected  with  the  office  are 
special,  and  as,  during  the  twelve  months,  he  fills  a 
poution  quite  separate  from  that  of  his  ordinary 
place  in  society,  his  servants  are  not  obliged  to  wear 
the  regalar/iiTuZf  livery  on  the  particular  occasions 
when  their  master  is  attending  in  his  official  position. 
Any  gentleman  elected  to  the  office  is  at  libery  to 
select  a  more  expensive  or  attractive  style  of  livery 
for  his  servants  to  wear  during  the  time  for  which 
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he  is  ftppointed,  or  they  nuj  wear  their  regnlor 
liveiy  on  ordinvy  occuioos,  reserviag  the  other  for 
■peoial  ceremoiiies.  Beuiag  in  miad,  therefore,  thii 
licence,  we  have  selected  a  style  of  dreae  lirery 
for  ft  footman,  which  may  be  appropriately  adopted 
for  this  particular  pnrpooe,  and  may  abo  «qaaUy  be 
choaen  for  the  dreu  livery  by  any  &mUy. 

The  ahape  of  the  dress  livery-coat  for  a  footman 
is  generally  round  •breaated.  We  make  oae  of  the 
term  "  generally,"  as,  with  the  exoeption  <rf  the  par- 
ticnlar  style  worn  by  the  servants  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  on  certain 
occasions— a  dotible4r«asted  l^id-aoat  bottoned  np 
to  the  throat,  and  with  a  stand-up  collar — ^It  is  the 
shape  usually  adopted.  We  do  not  include  in  our 
description  of  dress  livery,  the  lapal-ooat  worn  in 
some  private  fomilies;  as  the  continnance  of  a  ooat  of 
that  shape  is  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  port  of  the 
master,  and  is  not  obligatory  upon  him. 

To  letnm  to  our  description.  The  ooat  is  made 
with  a  staod-collar  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  nech, 
and  the  front  cut  to  run  with  the  front-edge  o(  the 
forepart  The  size  the  forepart  should  be  cut  at  the 
-waist-team,  will  be  governed  by  the  widths  and 
number  of  the  laeea  used  in  the  trimming.  There 
are  ataally  >ix  buttons  on  the  right  forepart,  jdaoed 
at  eqnid  distances  and  near  to  the  edge,  and  nx 
graduated  notohed,  or  imitatkoi  boles  formed  by  a 
oord,  OQ  A9  left  forepart  to  oorwapond.  The  battoD- 
hole  whieh  is  worked  aa  the  waist-seam  is  3  inches 
long,  and  the  top  one  8  j  inches;  the  intervening  holes 
being  worked  to  a  pnportioaate  Imgth.  Sometimes 
there  is  arowofholesoneocA  breast-,  in  that  case  the 
buttons  are  plaeed  at  the  ioei  of  the  holes.  There 
are  either  pointsd  flaps  sewn  on  at  the  wairt-seim, 
with  tfarrc  buttons  under,  only  partly  visible,  or 
pinnted  writs,  with  three  buttons  in  the  centre. 
Tbeee,  however,  an  bot  very  httle  worn.  Dae  half 
is  placed  on  the  forepart,  and  the  other  on  the  skirt, 
the  pcMnted  edge  npwards.  Some  care  is  required  in 
sewing  on  the  welts  to  prevent  their  contracting  on 
the  hip.  The  bottom-edge  should  be  well  stretched 
out. 

The  sleeve  is  harmony  with  this  style  of  coat  has 
a  cull,  with  a  pointed  slash  sewn  on  the  top-sEle 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  fore-arm-seam. 


There  are  three  coat^ised  buttiMU  on  it,  but 
two  h<dss  need  be  worked.  A  narrow  lip  pre 
over  a  porlioQ  of  the  butbrns.  The  centre 
should  be  in  a  line  with  the  top-edge  of  the  cuf 
some  cases  die  slash  is  merely  sewn  on  to 
top-side  sleeve  and  fostened  down,  and  the 
made  whole  all  round,  or  with  two  buttons 
holes,  as  an  ordinary  cuff.  In  this  case,  plain  fle 
or  covered  baMoBs  riraold  be  oaed  at  the  hind- 
SB  they  shonld  not  be  visible.  The  advantag 
this  plan  of  making  up  a  slash-sleeve  are,  the  1 
can  be  cut  smaller  at  the  hand  if  desirable,  an 
points  of  the  alash  beiag  sewn  to  the  sleev 
round,  are  kept  in  better  form.  There  are  twi 
or  plated  hooks  and  eyes  sewn  on  to  the  most 
ndneot  part  of  the  edge  of  the  foreparts. 

The  skirt  is  moderately  long,  and  cut  to  mn 
the  frunt-edga  of  the  forepart,  and  slightly  ci 
towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

When  the  collar,  cufis,  and  flaps  are  of  the 
colour  as  the  coat,  the  foreparts,  beings,  collar 
skirt-linings  are  made  of  cloth.  When  they  1 
a  different  colour,  it  is  usual  to  line  the  coat  thr 
out  with  shalloon  to  match  them.  There  are  al 
side-edges,  and  when  the  coat  is  lined  witli  rital 
they  and  the  flaps  are  lined  with  the  same,  'i 
is  one  button  at  the  hip,  one  in  the  centre  oi 
side-edge,  and  one  at  the  bottom. 

We  have  represented  an  inch  lace,  which  mi 
of  gold,  sQver,  or  worsted,  along  the  top  and  Ix 
of  the  collar,  down  the  front  of  the  forepart 
skirt,  down  the  edge  of  the  plaits,  and  on  the  ed 
the  back-skirt,  round  the  flaps,  along  the  top-ed 
the  cuff,  and  at  front  and  back  of  that  portion  o 
slash  which  is  on  the  cuff.  The  lace  may  be  ca 
up  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-seam, 
made  to  meet  in  a  point  on  the  back-skirt, 
edge  of  the  lace  on  the  forepart  should  mn  witi 
lace  on  the  top  of  the  flap. 

A  gold  or  silver  aigwlelle  on  the  rig^  sbon 
with  the  tags  fostened  by  loops  to  one  of  the  bui 
at  the  front  of  the  forepart,  adds  consideiably  tc 
rich  appearance  of  the  livery. 

To  be  in  keeping  with  the  Axpn  of  the  coat, 
waistooat  should  be  single-bteaated,  wilii  skirt 
shown  on  the  seoond  fignre  on  the  plate,  and  be  n 
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with  a  fltend-oolhry  tbe  end  dojwd  off  to  run 
the  fiueputy  which  la  oat  away  at  top  to  show  the 
ahiit'fxoot.  There  are  five  or  aix  crest  buttons  at 
front,  aooordiDg  to  die  height  the  waistooat  is  in- 
tended to  be  ftstened  xxp.  The  skirt  eommences 
from  about  an  inch  abere  the  foil  length  of  a 
mormHg  waistooat  There  are  pointed  flaps,  with 
three  buttons  under^  and  the  front  and  back  edges 
are  tacked  down  about  an  inch  and  a  hal£  The 
openings  £)r  the  pockets  are  underneath.  A  ketch 
is  cut  on  to  the  button  £>repart  from  nothing  at  the 
top  button^  so  that  the  top  of  the  skirt  nuiy  diveii^ 
from  die  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  front-edge. 
The  side-seam  of  the  back  need  not  be  cut  quite  so 
loQg  as  to  match  the  fiirepart,  and  is  left  open  from 
the  top  of  the  skirt.  The  fbpa  and  skirts  are  lined 
with  shaUooo.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  nsnal  to  put 
afeeres  in  dress  livery  waistcoats.  When  laoed  as 
shown  on  the  plate,  the  lace  is  sewn  on  the  front- 
edges,  along  the  skirts,  and  round  the  flaps.  It  may 
be  of  silver  or  gold,  even  if  a  worsted  lace  be  used 
for  the  coat,  or  to  match,  but  narrower.  When 
laced,  the  flaps  are  usually  deeper  than  when  made 
plain. 

Bxeedies  for  footmen  are  worn  very  short,  so  as 
only  to  reach  to  the  small  of  the  leg  under  the 
knee.  They  are  cut  easy  to  the  thigh,  but  not  full, 
and  to  fit  dose  to  the  knee.  The  top-side  is  not  cut 
forward  at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  with  '*  split- 
fidl,"  and  have  ^' irog-mouth "  pockets,  with  welts. 
There  are  three  crest  buttons  at  the  knee,  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  top-side  is  held 
on  a  little  in  making  up.  A  garter  of  the  same 
material  as  the  breeches,  about  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide  made  up,  ia  sewn  on.  It  is  lined  with 
linen  or  cloth.  A  button-hole  is  worked  for  the 
buckle,  and  the  lining  left  loose  at  the  back,  or  an 
extra  piece  aewn  on.  If  of  plush,  the  pile  should 
run  round  the  line.  Pluah  breeches  require  to  be 
cut  rather  higher  upwards  and  a  little  longer  in  the 
leg,  and  easier  generally,  to  aUow  for  the  stubborn* 
ness  of  the  article  and  the  large  seams  taken  in 
making  up.  Wben  a  lace  garter  is  worn,  the 
breeches  are  cut  the  width  of  the  lace  longer,  and  it 
is  sewn  on  to  them,  and  not  as  an  ordinary  garter. 
It  should  fall  short  at  the  under-side  about  two 
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inches.  When  a  fringe  is  wcMm,  it  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  the  same  lace,  about  two  inches 
long,  and'the  other  end  is  sewn  on  to  the  uader-side 
at  front  of  the  hole  for  the  buckle.  Instead  of 
aewing  on  a  pieoe  of  doth,  and  not  lining  the  edge 
as  formeriy,  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  under-side  of 
the  breeches  longer  at  the  part  under  the  buckle. 

When  the  collar,  flaps,  and  cufls  are  of  a  different 
ookmr  to  the  coat,  and  whether  laoed  or  plain,  it  is 
usual  to  make  the  waistcoat  and  breechea  to  match. 
Sometimes  the  cufs  are  made  the  same  as  the  coat, 
when  the  colour  of  the  facings  is  very  delicate.  The 
colours  of  the  coat,  of  the  facings,and  of  the  buttons, 
are  regulated  by  the  colours  in  the  crest.  Dress 
breechea  may  be  made  of  pluah  or  of  doth,  with  laee 
garter.  Cloth  is  considered  smarter;  but  plush  is 
more  generally  worn. 

We  published  in  the  July,  1872,  number  of  our 
work,  a  plate  illustrating  a  footman's  dress  livery, 
and  also  the  patterns  of  the  suit;  but, as  there  repre- 
sented, it  was  perfectly  plain,  and  suitable  to  any 
quiet  family.  That  which  we  now  issue,  marks 
the  distinction  between  the  two  styles;  and  being 
coloured,  shows  the  difforenoe  between  the  coat  and 
the  fibcings  to  more  advantage.  The  patterns,  how- 
ever, are  equally  available  for  the  present  dress. 


EUMOURED  ALTERATION 

IN    THE    SHAPE    OF    THE    INFANTRY 

PATROL-JACKET. 

We  understand  it  is  not  unlikdy[that  the  new 
'*  Dress  Regulations  "  about  to  be  issued,  wHl  pro- 
vide for  another  change  in  the  patrol-jacket,  which 
will,  in  future,  be  a  modification  of  the  ''  Norfolk  *' 
pattern,  made  with  a  plait  down  the  centre  of  the 
back. — United  Service  Gazette. 

[Considering  the  last  edition  was  published  in  1864, 
and  that  the  official  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  approval 
of  the  regulations  was  dated  April  1,  1857,  and  also 
taking  into  consideration  the  ftct  of  the  several 
alterations  which  have  subasqaeatly  been  made  in 
the  different  uniforms,  if  the  authorities  were  desirous 
of  the  various  details  being  carried  out  with  accuracy, 
they  have  not  'hurried  themadvss  in  making  them 
known  for  the  information  of  those  whom  they  may 
concern.— Ed.  Ga2.  or  Fash.] 
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ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  RELATING  TO 
EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN. 


A  case  lately  came  before  the  noUce  of  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magistrates,  which  inyolves  an  im- 
portant point  of  interest  to  certain  emplojers  of 
labour,  and  has  brought  to  light  the  circumstance  of 
a  particular  Act  of  Parliament,  not  having  been 
repealed  bj  the  ''  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act"  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  the  case,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  our 
noticing  it,  and  also  induced  us  to  consult  the 
particular  Act,  and  lay  its  contents  before  our 
readers  for  their  information.  A  journeyman  boot- 
maker, working  on  his  master's  premises,  left 
ostensibly  to  go  to  his  dinner;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
a  pair  of  boots,  on  which  he  was  at  work,  was  missed, 
and  the  man  did  not  return  to  his  work,  nor  for  his 
wages.  Information  was  given  to  the  police,  and 
he  was  apprehended.  When  charged,  he  asked  his 
master  to  forgive  him,  and  said  he  would  pay  for  the 
boots.  The  magistrate,  on  looking  at  the  "  Masters' . 
and  Servants'  Act,"  found  that  an  Act  of  George  II. 
was  recited  in  the  Act,  and  ''as  it  provided  for 
offences  of  the  kind  charged  against  the  prisoner, 
and  fi*om  this  Act  being  unrepealed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  charge  any  other  way." 
He  read  the  Act,  which  is  as  follows: — 

«  Enacted,  if  any  persons  hired  to  work  on  any 
woollen,  linen,  fustian,  cotton,  or  iron  manu&ctures, 
shall,  after  the  1st  of  May,  1740,  imbezzle,  or  any  way 
illegally  dispose  of  any  materials  they  were  entrusted 
to  work  up,  or  shall  reel  short  or  false  yam;  the 
person  so  offending  and  convicted  as  prescribed  by 
the  said  recited  Act,  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  of 
the  damage,  which  the  owners  of  such  goods  (whether 
manufactured  or  not)  shall  sustain,  with  costs  of 
prosecution  for  every  offence,  as  shall  be  judged 
reasonable  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom 
such  offenders  respectively  shall  be  convicted;  and 
if  immediate  payment  of  the  forfeitures,  with  costs 
of  prosecution,  shall  be  re^ed,  that  then  the  same 
justice,  before  whom  the  offenders  were  convicted, 
shall  commit  them  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to  be 
tohipped  and  kept  to  Jiard  labour  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  14  days.    And  for  every  second  or  other 


subsequent  ofience,  to  forfeit  four  times  the  valuis  of 
the  damages  and  cost  of  suit,  to  be  settled  by  the 
justice,  and  if  immediate  payment  be  refused,  then 
ant/  justice  for  the  county,  riding,  &c,  shall  com- 
mit such  offenders  to  the  House  of  Correction,  there 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  publicly  whipped  at  the  Market 
Croee  once  or  oftener  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice. 
One-half  of  the  money  forfeited  to  be  given  to  the 
injured  party,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  the  offence  was  committed. 

''  Any  person  taking  in  pawn,  or  who  shall  buy  or 
receive  such  goods  knowingly,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished. 

''  Persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  gloves, 
breeches  (leather),"  and  various  other  articles  recited 
in  the  Act,  ''or  any  other  materials  made  use  of  in 
the  said  trades,  who  shall  commit  the  before-men- 
tioned offence,  shall  pay  double  their  value.  The 
amount  may  be  levied  by  distress,  and  the  offender's 
goods  sold.  If  any  surplus,  to  be  returned;  or  if 
there  be  not  any  goods,  the  offender  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  fourteen  days,  with  hard  labour, 
and  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  and  for 
a  repetition  of  the  ofience,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  we  have  before  stated. 

'*  Receivers  liable  to  the  same  penalties  and  punish- 
ment as  the  offenders. 

''All  journeymen  employed  in  making  up  of 
gloves,  breeches,  boots,  &c.,  &c.,  for  any  master,  and 
who  shall  neglect  the  performance,  by  working  for 
any  subsequent  master,  be/ore  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  work  he  first  undertook,  shall  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month." 

The  Act  extends  to  Scotland,  and  was  passed  "  to 
explain  and  amend  "  an  Act  of  Anne,  and  also  to 
extend  its  operation  to  manufacturers  of  leather. 

After  reading  a  portion  of  the  Act,  the  magistrate 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  pay  the  double  value  of  the 
goods,  or  in  default  to  be  imprisoned  for  fourteen 
days.  The  prisoner,  on  hearing  this  decision,  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir;"  but  when  the  magistrate 
told  him  the  Act  of  Parliament  also  provided  yet  a 
fuither  punishment  for  the  offense,  referring  to  the 
whipping,  the  prisoner  looked  very  blank  at  the 
information.    The  magistrate,  acting  under  a  con- 
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viction  that  the  L^slatnre  neyer  intended,  when 
amending  the  law  of  "  Master  and  Senrant,"  to  allow 
such  an  Act  to  stand,  took  upon  himself  to  dispense 
with  the  latter  portion  of  the  punishment,  but  thought 
the  fiict  should  be  known. 


NEW  YORK  MASTERTAILOES'  CLUB, 


The  members  of  the  above  Club  celebrated  their 
Third  Anniversaiy  by  a  Dinner,  which  our  contem- 
porazy,  Mr.  Lonihicum,  in  the  last  number  of  his 
monthly  journal,  states,  **  was  served  in  Delmonico*s 
best  style,  he  having  received  carte  blanche  for  the 
occasion."  The  framing  of  the  several  toasts,  re- 
flects most  ^vourably  on  the  talent  of  the  composer, 
whoever  may  be  the  gentleman  to  whom  that  duty 
was  delegated;  for  they  are  one  succession  of  witty 
puns  on  the  names  of  the  different  gentlemen  whom 
the  company  desired  especially  to  honour.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  select  any  one  specimen  from  the 
number,  as  we  have  no  doubt  one  and  all  were 
equally  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  arranged.  It  would  appear  that  the  sister 
societies  of  other  cities  in  the  States  were  well  repre- 
sented at  this  gathering,  and  that  on  the  following 
day  to  that  on  which  the  dinner  was  given,  the 
country  Tisitors  who  had  attended,  were  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  club  to  see  the  several  lions  of  the 
city. 

If  the  members  of  our  trade,  who  habitually 
attend  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Journeymen- 
Tailors*  Benevolent  Institution,  or  the  members  of 
the  Dinner  Committee,  want  to  introduce  some  fresh 
life  into  the  stock  speeches  which  are  delivered  on 
these  occasions,  we  would  advise  them  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  April  number  of  *'  Linthicum's  Journal,*' 
and  treasure  up  some  of  the  witticisms  therein 
mentioned. 

It  has  oflen  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that 
the  formation  of  a  trade  club,  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal tailors  in  the  metropolis,  should  not  have  been 
agitated,  considering  the  fact  that  such  institutions 
are  already  established  elsewhere,  and  are  productive 
of  the  best  results.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any 
petty  feeling  of  jealousy  would  be  allowed  for  one 


moment  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
project,  and  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  only 
requires  some  influential  members  of  our  trade  to 
take  the  initiative  to  ensure  its  success. 

Although  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  Journeyman's  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution draw  together  many  of  the  heads  of  our  lead- 
ing houses,  still,  as  their  time  is  on  those  occasions 
occupied  with  the  special  business  of  the  Institution, 
the  effect  cannot  be  the  same  as  if  they  met  with 
their  minds  entirely  free  from  other  matters. 

We  recommend  this  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  trade,  and  feel  assured  that  if  taken  up  with 
the  proper  spirit,  the  object  may  be  carried  out 
satisfactorily. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS'  COMPANY. 

Few  persons  but  who  are  now  aware  that  the 
titles  of  the  different  corporate  bodies  of  the  City  of 
London  have  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  par- 
ticular trades  after  which  they  are  called.  At  one 
time,  however,  such  was  not  the  case,  and  however 
much  the  special  purposes  for  which  the  different 
companies  may  have  been  originally  founded  may 
have  been  departed  from,  it  is  evident,  by  referring 
to  records,  that  they  were  established  for  specific 
duties,  and  in  the  interest  of  certain  trades. 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  which  is  well 
known  as  standing  one  of  the  first  in  the  City, 
and  comprises,  in  its  list  of  members,  some  of  the 
highest  in  the  land,  was  originally  formed  for  the 
protection  of  our  particular  trade,  and  was  at  first 
composed  of  members  of  our  craft 

"  This  society,"  which  we  are  informed  in  a  history 
of  the  several  City  companies,  "was  anciently 
denominated  '  Tailors  and  Liken  Armourebs,'  was 
incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  5th  of  Edward 
IV.,  1466;  but  many  of  the  members  being  great 
merchants  J  and  Henry  VII.  being  a  member,  he,  for  his 
greater  honour,  &c.,  by  letters  patent  granted  in 
1508,  re-incorporated  the  same  by  the  name  of  the 
« Master  and  Wardens  Merchant  Tailors  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  City  of 
London.' " 

The  first  patent  of  arms  was  granted  by  Edward 
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IT.,  in  1480,  and  the  society  was  afleiwuda  incor- 
ponted  by  EliaabeU),  ia  15S6,  by  the  title,  "Mxh 
or  THK  An  AND  Utstesibs  or  Mebcbaht  Taoobs 
or  THE  Fbatebhitt  or  St.  Johh." 

In  the  history  of  this  company  it  ia  stated :  "  They 
are  a  most  nnmerona  and  very  rich  company,  com- 
posed  of  merchants,  mercera,  drapers,  tailors,  and  some 
other  trades.  It  stands  the  seventh  in  rank ;  and  in  the 
list  of  the  member!  we  find  the  names  of  10  kings, 
three  princes,  27  bishops,  26  dukes,  47  earls,  81 
lords,  and  16  lord  mayors.  From  Henry  IV.,  the 
company  received  a  new  confirmatory  charter,  under 
the  tiUe  of  '  Scissors,'  &c.  Henry  VJ.  added  to  their 
preriona  privileges,  the  right  of  search  and  correc- 
tion of  abuse  throughout  the  trade.  The  fine  im- 
posed upon  a  liveryman  taking  up  his  freedom,  varied 
from  £5,  in  1608,  to  £80  8b.,  in  1832." 
Obioih. 

The  tailor  and  draper  anciently  went  hand  in 
hand,  not  as  members  of  the  same  fraternity,  but  as 
equally  contributing  to  furnish  the  necessary  article 
of  clothing ;  and  notwithstanding  attempts  were  made 
to  exalt  them  above  their  seeming  servile  origin,  and 
to  change  the  name  from  Tailoss  to  Mekceant 
U'ailobs — a  result  of  their  becoming  merchants  in 
cloth — it  is  certain  that  not  only  at  first  were  the 
Oistori  bond  fide  cutters  and  makerft-ap  of  cloth,  but 
the  company  was  a  working  one. 

The  Ciaeor,  or  tailor,  anciently  made  both  men's 
and  women's  i^pareL  In  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  king's 
daughter  had  each  their  separate  Oisior.  He  made 
the  king's  linen  (lineametUa),  u  well  as  bis  other 
clothes.  In  the  wardrobe  account  of  Edward  L, 
John,  the  king's  tailor,  for  his  expenses  sixty  days, 
during  which  he  waa  {extra  atruim)  out  of  his 
allowance,  by  the  prince's  order,  to  make  hia  robes 
(roba),  and  other  lesser  orders,  had  4^.  a  day  for 
moneys  paid  by  him  for  making  the  said  lobes,  for 
thjKttd  and  aiUc,  &a.,  for  carriage  of  the  said  robes 
and  hooung,  delivered  to  him  out  of  the  king's 
wardrobe,  lor  his  master's  horses  from  London  to 
Windsor. 

The  title  of  Ciuor  remvned  long  by  them. 
Tulors,  or  linen  armourers,  were  large  importers  of 
««oUen  oloth,  as  early  as  the  raiga  of  Edward  HI. 


Id  1483  the  company  and  the  SkiDiiers  tried 
right  of  precedence,  and  it  was  decided  thai 
should  exercise  its  right  alternately,  and  the} 
to  dine  at  each  other's  tables  twice  a  year, 
the  company  enjoyed  the  pririlege  of  measurii 
different  pieces  of  goods,  it  possessed  a  silve 
measure,  which  wdghed  36  ounces,  and  hs 
crest  and  arms  of  t^e  company  engraved  upon 


ETENING-DRBSS. 


At  the  oommencement  of  the  London  Seal 
illustration  of  the  Style  of  evening-drees  made 
leading  houses  in  the  trade  cannot  but  be  sect 
to  our  patrons.  The  prevailing  style  will  be 
well  represented  on  one  of  the  plates  we  issu 
the  present  number  of  our  work,  and  we  extr 
following  parUcuIars  from  the  printed  report 
accompanies  our  "  Report  of  Faabloa"  for  tl 
sent  season : — 

The  rolling  collar,  although  still  made  by  th 
class  trades  for  a  few  of  their  best-dreanng  cusi 
muat  rather  be  considered  the  exception  than 
presenting  the  form  in  general  wear.  The  ^ 
details  of  the  coat  are  shown  by  the  pattern. 
is  evidently  a  disposition  to  shorten  the  wi 
all  s^les  of  coats,  consequently  dresa-ooats  htei 
affected  in  this  respect,  although  the  differs 
length  may  not  be  so  immediately  palpable 
eye.  The  lapel  is  cut  with  less  round  on  the 
edge,  and  is  not  so  broad  as  has  beea  lately 
there  are  five  holes  worked  in  it.  The  torn 
long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  hole,  ai 
(iont  of  the  coat  is  made  up  to  lie  rather  flat 
breasL  The  sleeve  is  not  very  vride,  aor  ( 
show  any  tendency  to  the  "pt^-top"  style, 
however,  cut  rather  wide  at  the  bottom, 
finished  with  a  deep  cuff,  vrith  one  or  two  b 
and  holes.  The  boles  are  frequently  omiltei 
the  sleeve  closed  in  its  entire  length.  The  co 
low  in  the  stand,  but  there  is  an  inclinadon 
crease  the  width  of  the  &11.  It  ia  mada  f 
"  frock !'  end,  and  cot  off  loffifuently  to  show  a 
light  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  lapeL  The 
ia  short,  and  moderate  ia  width,  both  at  bq 
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bottom.  It  is  rounded  at  front  on  the  edge  and  at 
Hit  top.  The  fronts  a^  the  forepart  are  usually 
ikoed  with  plain  or  a  narrow  ribbed  silk  to  the 
lapd-seam,  and  the  skirts  are  lined  with  black  silk 
serge  or  leyantme.  Some  rery  smart  coats  have  the 
collar  and  cofis  also  of  silk,  and  they  hare  a  very 
stylish  appearance.  The  edges  of  the  coat  are  tamed 
in  and  stitched  narrow,  or  corded;  or  are  finished 
with  a  narrow  braid.  Figored  twist  or  silk  buttons 
of  a  medium  size  are  worn*  Black  continues  to  be 
patroniaEed,  but  a  few  blue  coats,  with  fimcy  gilt 
buttons,  will  obtrude  themselves  now  and  then  at 
evening  parties. 

Waistcoats. 
Perhaps  the  most  &shionable  style  is  the  waist- 
coat without  a  collar,  as  it  affords  the  more  &Tour- 
able  opportunity  for  displaying  a  large  amount  of 
shirt-front.  It  is  reiy  much  cut  away,  as  shown  on 
the  pattern  in  diagram.  It  is  made  to  open  very  low, 
and  there  are  only  three  buttons  and  holes  at  front. 
The  length  corresponds  with  the  lapel  of  the  coat, 
and  the  waistcoat  is  cut  rather  straight  along  the 
bottom-edge.  The  style  of  dress-waistcoat  we  illus- 
trated last  season  is  well  adapted  for  the  summer,  and 
is  very  stylidi  in  appearance.  Black  embroidered 
cassimere,  and  plain  black  cassimere,  with  cord  or  a 
narrow  braid  on  the  edges,  and  coral  or  turquoise 
buttons  are  much  worn.  White  quilting,  either  with 
wehB  or  in  a  small  diamond  figure,  are  equally  well 
worn.  An  under-waistcoat  in  light  blue,  or  a  very 
pale  rose-coloured  silk,  is  effective  for  dress. 

Trousers 
for  drees  are  cut  straight  to  the  1^,  but  scarcely  so 
wide  over  the  foot  this  season.  They  have  frog  or 
French  pockets,  and  are  made  with  fiy-fronts.  The 
side-seam  is  sewn  plain;  and  when  the  customer  is 
a  smart,  well-dressing  man,  a  half-inch  braid  is  some- 
times sewn  on.  Black  doeskin  of  a  moderate  sub- 
stance, or  any  of  the  small  patterns  in  fancy  coatings, 
may  be  made  up. 


FROCK-COATS. 


On  one  of  the  plates  accompanying  the  present 
number  of  our  work,  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
present  style  of  double-breasted  frock-coat.    A  pat- 


tern of  this  garment,  given  on  the  sheet  of  patterns 
in  diagram,  will  furnish  our  readers  with  all  the 
essential  details,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
coat. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  is  but  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  waist  from  that  described  fbr  dress, 
and  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the  general  outline  of 
the  back  or  sleeve;  The  forepart  is  cut  sufficiently 
large  at  the  waist  to  allow  of  the  coat  being  buttoned 
without  any  strain.  The  lapel  is  only  of  a  moderate 
width,  with  five  holes  worked  in  it,  a  little  pointed 
at  top,  and  not  very  round  on  the  outer  edge*  The 
collar  is  not  so  broad  at  the  end  as  the  top  of  the 
lapel,  with  a  light  between  the  two.  The  sleeve  easy 
to  the  arm,  with  a  deep  cuff  and  two  buttons  and 
holes.  The  skirt  is  short,  but  not  to  the  extreme, 
and  cut  with  a  little  more  fulness,  as  the  coat  may 
be  worn  buttoned  at  the  waist.  There  are  not  any 
side-edges  to  the  plaits.  The  edges  are  turned  in 
and  stitched,  and  the  foreparts  are  frequently  faced 
to  the  lapel-seam  with  silk  serge.  Fancy  cdlk  buttons 
are  much  in  favour,  mostly  fiat,  and  of  a  moderate 
size.  Blue,  in  Tarious  shades,  and  black  are  the  most 
prevailing  in  various  patterns  'carried  out  in  fancy 
coatings,  which  take  the  place  of  plain  cloth. 

There  are  several  styles  for  morning-waistcoats. 
Without  a  collar,  and  both  single  and  double-breasted, 
cut  moderately  long,  and  with  a  small  skirt,  formed 
by  placing  the  lower  hole  a  little  distance  up,  and 
cutting  away  the  front-edge  from  below  it.  The 
lapel  is  cut  to  a  medium  width,  and  nearly  the  same 
all  the  way 'down.  There  are  three  holes  worked  in 
it  It  is  made  to  open  very  low.  The  single- 
breasted  waistcoat,  without  a  collar,  is  sometimes  cut 
to  button  up  high ;  at  others,  to  a  moderate  height 
only,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article.  The 
style  shown  on  figure  6  is  also  worn.  It  is  made  to 
turn  to  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  scye, 
and  a  small  turn  cut  on,  and  a  collar  with  a  square 
end  and  a  step;  or  the  collar  may  be  brought  to  the 
end  of  the  neck,  in  which  case  it  is  made  to  run 
with  the  turn.  The  different  styles  will  look  to  most 
advantage  in  various  articles.  Drill  may  be  made  up 
double-breasted  or  single-breasted  without  a  collar. 
If  made  of  the  same  article  as  the  coat  or  jacket, 
the  single-breasted,  to  button  up  moderately  high,  is 
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style;  while  the  shfipe  shown -on- the  plate 
idftpted  for  quiltiagi  or  gilk-figared  cashmeres. 
vary,  aad  v^etsble  lYory  bnttoDS  are  worn 
ling-Wftistcosts. 

general  proportioni  and  style  of  Diorning- 
an  shown  on  the  sereial  figures  on  the  plate, 
the  pattern  in  diagram.  They  are  worn 
down  the  log,  without  defining  the  shape, 
ler  wide  at  the  bottom.  They  have  pockets, 
made  with  fly-fronts,  and  without  waist- 
The  side-seams  are  sewn  qnite  plvn.  For 
they  are  cut  much  closer  generally  to  the 
isiderably  smaller  orer  the  foot,  and  Ae 
of  the  top-sides  well  hollowed,  and  an  inch 
Q  the  leg-seam,  so  as  to  form  wrinkles  on  the 
en  the  person  is  standing  up. 


CKIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 
DIAGRAM. 
PUTES  1691  AKD   1692. 

ams  1,  5j  7, 10,  11,  and  14,  are  the  pattern 
resent  style  of  erening-dress  coat,  which  will 
1  efiectirely  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates 
:  this  month  in  our  work.  The  top  of  the 
igram  6)  is  cut  broader  than  we  have  lately 
,  and  the  waist  is  shortened  a  trifle.     The 

diagram  1,  is  produced  eaay  to  the  meaurc, 
I  a  moderate  quantity  allowed  on  at  front  of 
it.  The  lapel  is  moderate  in  width,  and  not 
Qted.  The  collar  is  square  at  the  end,  and 
rom  low  in  the  stand,  but  the  fall  is  now 

The  sleere  is  smaller,  excepting  at  the  hand, 
e  at  top,  as  the  circumference  of  the  scye  is 
I.     The  top  of  the  front-edge  of  the  skirt  is 
off. 
tms  2,  S,  4,  9,  12,  and  13,  are  the  pattern  of 

fashionable  style  of  double-bressted  frock- 
here  is  but  little  difference  in  the  general 
>f  the  back,  and  the  waist  is  cut  hat  little 
ban   for    dress.     The    back-^cye  is   rather 

and  the  wde-seam  not  quite  so  much  curved. 
^-seam  of  the  forepart  (diagram  2)  is  slightly 
>ut  at  the  bottom,  to  give  a  little  liberty  for 
and  the  forepart  cut  easy,  but  not  large  at 
st-seam.      The    skirt    is    rather  flat    than 


otiierwise,  but  ta  out  with  sufficient  compass  ' 
vent  it  binding  on,  the  hips,  if  the  coat  she 
worn  buttoned.  The  sleeve  has  the  tame  cl 
as  described  for  dress.  The  lapel  is  modera 
not  cut  with  any  excessive  round  on  the  ontt 
The  collar  is  well  cnt  off  at  the  end,  and  | 
of  the  same  character  as  for  dress,  in  the  sts 
fall. 

Diagranis  6  and  8,  are  the  pattern  of  ■ 
waistcoat.  It  is  cut  without  a  collar,  and  th 
edge,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  top  button,  ci 
very  much  to  display  the  shirt-front  In  le 
front  it  correeponds  with  the  length  of  lapel 
coat.  A  better  plan  to  produce  the  libertj 
mrj  on  the  edge  to  prevent  it  binding  on  tl 
than  putting  a  puff  in  the  shoulder-seam,  is 
a  small  piece  out  of  the  forepart  below  the  si 
seam  at  8|,  and  in  cutting  the  piece  to  be  i 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  to  make  it  long  eoong 
up  the  space  made  by  the  piece  taken  m 
allowing  a  spring  on  the  top-edge  where  it  j 
forepart  on  the  line  of  the  front-edge. 

Diagram  15,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
for  erening-dress.  A  T  is  taken  oat  at  thi 
the  under-side,  which  in  slim  figures  ta  an 
tagv,  OS  it  gives  a  little  additional  width 
without  increasing  the  ecye  at  the  wais 
doited  line  at  the  leg-eeam  and  crutch  dei 
deduction  made  for  the  dress;  and  the  same  ( 
taken  off  at  the  leg-seam,  is  added  on  to  th< 
the  ftont-edge,  and  deducted  at  the  top  of  t' 
seam.  We  find  this  one  of  the  easiest  pi. 
prevent  the  twisting  of  the  side-seam  at  the 
which  is  sometimes  observed  on  one  leg,  and 
objectionable  appearance  when  borders  were  ^ 


THE  MECHANIC'S  SONG. 

Id  a  song  attributed  to  Franklin,  in  whic 
voie  refbrs  to  some  one  of  the  several  trat 
second  bears  upon  our  special  crad  in  the  fo 

"YeTiilara  of  todrat  socl  noble  rsnoTii, 
Wbo  clothe  all  the  people  id  eouDtrj  sod  town 
Itemsmber  tliat  Adam  (roar  father  and  head). 
Though  the  lord  of  (he  world,  was  a  tailor  bj  I 
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EOYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

A  new  elastic  gold  wire  cord  hiu  been  upproreJ  of 
by  tfae  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  lor 
the  wear  of  OiGc«rs  of  the  Royul  Horse  Artillery, 
and  the  Rojal  ArtiUeijiOn  their  full-drees  jookcta  and 
tonics.  A  pattern  of  the  cord  has  been  sealed,  and 
deposited  In  the  patt«m-rooin  at  the  Horse  Guards. 


HEW  REGULATIOXS  FOR  RESERVE  FORCES. 

MlUTIA  UHtFonus. 
Rifle  Regiments  of  Militia  are  directed  to  wear  a 
red  scroll  on  the  tJeeves  of  the  tunics,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  wear  red  cJievrons,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  Rifle  regiments 
of  theAnn;  and  of  Volunteers.  Thisregnlation  will 
be  carried  out  in  future  issues  of  clothing,  com- 
mencing with  the  issnes  of  1875.  The  black 
cord  or  braid  on  die  officers'  sleercs  will  be  edged 
with  scarlet,  and  the  alterations  in  present  uniforms 
wiU  be  made  before  the  training  of  1875. 


VuLtFKTKEB  Coups. 

As  the  Volunteers  now  form  part  of  the  local  dis- 
trict brigades,  npplications  for  permission  to  change 
the  colour  of. their  unifomi  to  that  of  the  Line  bat- 
talions of  the  brigade  Kill  he  favonrabhj  receiretit 
All  corps  in  one  adtninislrative  hatlalion  mtist  he 
clothed  alike  he/ore  the  \et  of  April,  1879.  No 
other  changes  in  uniforms  will  be  permitted. 

If  light  horse,  or  mounted  rifle  Volunteers  wi^h'to 
change,  scarlet  will  be  the  authorized  colour.  la 
order  to  distinguish  Volunteers  from  Regulars  and 
Militia,  the  ArUUcrj  will  wear  red  cord,  and  the 
Engineers  white;  the  former  having  a  red,  and  the 
latter  a  white  band  and  button  on  the  foTage>cap. 
R^menti  clothed  in  green,  will  wear  on  the  sleeve, 
a  light  green  scroll;  and  those  clothed  in  blue,  a 
scarlet  scroll.  Those  clothed  in  scarlet,  will  wear  a 
scroll  of  the  colour  of  thnr  facings.  Officers  clothed 
in  scarlet  or  blue,  will  wear  silver  lace,  and  the 
sergeants  silver  e3ievT<mt.  Volnnteen  will  wear  on 
their  shoulder-straps  the  initials  of  their  conn^,  and 
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the  number  of  their  corpi.  These  ftnd  some  odier 
detula  M  to  clothing  most  be  carried  oat  hj  the 
Irt  of  April,  1679. 

Tolnnteen  who  have  been  fire  years  efficient,  triU 
wear  a  star  of  fire  points.  Neither  gdi  laoe,  nor 
gilt,  nci  brass  ornaments  are  to  be  worn  hj  Vblaa- 
teer  corp& 


THE  DUKE  OF   EDINBURGH'S   REGIMENT, 
99th  foot. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve 
of  the  above  regiment  being  in  future  stylel  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Regimi^nt,  and  of  itj  being 
permittel  to  bearon  its  sec3nd,  or  regimentil  c^lonr, 
his  Royal  Highness's  coronet  and  cypher. 


i^      .. 


AcaUierHaDddtipoMrof  otbarmta'a  itiiff."— tPinitoa, 


t^  ITne  ZnUnct. 
to  the  editor  op  the  "  aazettlc  op  fashioh." 

Sib, 
It  hag  been  remarked  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  every  individual  to  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  as  lies  within  hia  reach  concerning  the 
particular  businesa  in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  follows 
by  deduction,  that  it  is  equally  iaoombeDt  on  every 
individual  to  contribtite,  not  only  from  his  purao, 
hat  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  to- 
wards the  support  of  any  journal,  having  for  its 
special  object  the  supplying  of  such  information. 
In  the  firm  belief  that  your  work,  the  Gazette  of 
Fashion,  is  published  for  this  purpose,  as  rcgarda 
the  cutting  department  of  the  tailoring  trade,  and 
that  its  pages  offer  an  open  platform,  and  the  oppor- 
ttmity  for  a  free  discnasion  by  the  members  of  oar 
crall,  I  purpose  offering  a  few  observations,  should 
you  deem  them  worthy  of  insertion,  on  the  letter 
from  yonr  correspondent,  Robert  Murray,  on  tronser- 
cutting,  which  appeared  iu  your  issue  for  December 
last. 

I  must  observe  that  it  is  both  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive to  read  the  letters  of  your  several  correspondents, 
and  having  perused  that  of  Mr.  Murray,  I  shall, 


without  in  any  way  interfering  with  his  ri 
judgment,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of  th 
reaowss  of  his  views,  examine  xritUim  the  i 
pMDtS  noticed  in  his  communication. 

In  the  Snt  place,  he  observes:  "In  intnx 
this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  almost  imperati 
brush  away  some  of  the  cobwebs  which  have 
obscured  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
ment  and  prinotpla."  Now,  tot  my  own  part, 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  in  an  ai 
tion  composed  of  inttdligent  foremen  in  the  ( 
Edinburgh,  any  obscurity  could  exist  with  reg 
the  relation  between  two  qoalities  so  distinct « 
of  "judgment  and  principle."  He  further  rei 
"  Judgment  is  a  quality  taken  for  granted,  a 
two  and  two  make  four;  but  to  assert  thai 
sufficient  of  itself  as  a  guide  in  practice,  is  to 
aside  the  weight  of  any  rule  which  might  ass 
and  trust  to  our  un»ded  senses  for  all  conclni 
Does  Mr.  Murray  really  mean  to  imply  that  si 
assertion  was  actually  made  by  any  memb 
members,  of  the  Edinburgh  Foremen  Tailors'  A 
tion  7  I  ask  the  question  for  the  simple  reaso 
judgment,  being  an  indefinite  quality,  or  a  qui 
d^ree,  and  as  there  an  no  oondilians  attached 
word,  the  question  might  w^  ariae,  whose  judg 
Answer— Anybody^  It  is  tantamount  to 
that  any  tailor,  without  any  knowledge  of  c 
may,  simply  from  his  judgment,  and  unassisl 
any  mis,  not  only  attetnpf,  but  may  actoally 
garment.  To  me  thb  seems  downright  noi 
and  hard  to  belieWlhat  the  ntastk  emanate 
an  association  of 'foremen.  Some  wonderful 
however,  do  happen  now^a-days,  eo  I  pass 
the  prlneiph  of  trouaer-ctttting,  u  laid  do 
your  correspondent 

"  Judgment,"  he  says,  "  informs  me  th 
portion  of  the  body  we  have  to  clothe  with  tr 
hasjength;  and  the  line  A  A  (diagram  4), 
sents  length,"  &c.  This  isTsEomatic  to  a  i 
and,  according  to  my  h^^^T  judgment,  it 
have  been  better,  for  Mr^^urray'a  theory, 
all  been  as  self-evident.  -  ,  „  -■ 

Youi  correspondent  goes  on  to  say;  "A 
tells  us,  that  all  our  operations  most  be  ^m  a 
to  a  centre,  and  round  a  centre,"  and  that "  < 
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provided  with  this  centre  at  G,  to  assist  us.**  If  Mr. 
Mnmj  intends  that  a  pattern  be  cut,  which  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  a  great  inconvenience,  then  it  is 
easjto  see  how  the  centre  G  could  be  found.  If 
not,  then,  I  think,  he  has.  n^lected  to  inform  us 
how  to  find  it  in  the  usual  way  of  taking  out  from 
the  doth. 

I  now  pass  on  to  that  part  of  his  communication 
in  which  he  sajs:  "Tl^  remaining  two  points  are 
the  diameters  of  the  dteumfersnce  of  the  seat.**  As 
this  diameter  measurement  appears  to  constitut  the 
principal  feature  in  the  system,  I  would  have  liked 
if  Mr.  Murray  had  pointed  out  what  advantage  it 
possesses  over  the  eiroimferenee  measurement. 

After  finding  the  required  diameter,  showing  us 
how  to  apply  it  on  the  perpendicular  line  A  A*  and 
giving  us  the  two  points  D  and  E,  with  their  respective 
distances  from  G,  making  in  all  15}  inches,  your 
correspondent  says:  <'Take  a  piece  of  thread  15j^ 
inches  hmg,  the  kngth  from  G  to  £;  place  one  end 
of  it  at  G,  and  the  other  at  D,  and  when  both  ends 
are  fixed  in  this  position,  with  a  pencil  or  pipeclay 
describe  part  of  a  curve,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line." 

Now,  what  vdoes  Mr.  Murray  mean  by  ^'  part  of  a 
carve?'  I  do  not  semesaber  having  heard,  or  seen, 
the  term  before;  and,  as  ''a  curve  is  a  line  whose 
direction  varies  at  every  point,"  it  follows  that  any 
part  of  a  curve,  except  a  point,  would  be  a  curve  of 
itself,  and  not  a  part. 

Having  tried  to  carry  this  out  as  directed  (i.e.,  if 
I  hsTO  imderstood  it  aright),  I  find  that  the  curve 
comes  an  inch  and  a  (|uarter  below  the  centre-point 
G,  and  not  as  shown  on  thediagram. 

Again,  Mr.  Murray  says:  ^  At  the  broadest  part 
of  this  curve,  from  the  line  A  A  shown  by  the 
points  F  F,  we  find  the  diameter  from  the  navel  to 
'.the  vertebrae,  in  this  case  7 J.** 

Now,  though  ycmrxmrespoadent  frequently  refers 
to  the  point  F,  he  never  once  .shows  how  it  is  to  bo 
found,  but  leaves  tfaeoeader  to  ascertain  its  position 
for  himself.  Altogether^  it  seems  to  me  tha^  there 
is  a  want  of  cltamess  fai  the  description,  which  one 
would  not  expect. ficom  any  one  who  had  given  the 
subject  as  much  thought  as  Mr.  Murray  mnst  have 
evidently  bestowed  upon  the  question. 


I  pass  over  his  method  of  finding  the  line  of  the 
seat*seam,  and  the  standing  focus,  and  arrive  at  his 
concluding  remarks.  He  observes:  ''I  have  htile 
shown  the  principle  on  which,  I  consider,  trousers 
should  be  constructed.** 

Now,  sir,  when  any  new  theory  is  advanced,  it  b 
surely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  it  should  possess 
some  advantages,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
preceding  plans;  such  as  nmplicityf  thereby  ex* 
pediting  our  operations;  or,  it  might  be,  a  greater 
amount  of  certainty  in  determining  the  several 
points,  thereby  inspiring  us  with  an  increased  feeling 
of  confidence.  But,  if  no  such  advantages  are 
offered,  what  inducement  can  there  be  -for  any 
person  to  adopt  the  author*8  views  ? 

As  Mr.  Murray  has  not  given  us  his  reason  for 

thinking  that  trousers  ought  to  be  constructed  on  the 

principle  he  has  propounded,  nor  shown  us  any 

advantages  which  it  possesses,  perhaps  he  will,  on 

some  future  occasion,  favour  us  with  the  ground 

of  his  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gazette 

OF  Fashion. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  Gaieks. 


CITY    OF    LONDON    SOCIETY    OF 
PRACTICAL    TAILORS. 


We  publish  a  list  of  the  Essays  and  Lectures 
which  will  be  delivered  during  the  month  by  the 
members  of  the  above  Society,  whose  names  are 
affixed,  and  may  intimate  that  they  will  be  delivered 
on  Friday  evenings,  at  half-past  eight  o*clock.  Mem<- 
bers  of  kindred  societies  are  admitted  on  these 
occasions. 

June  5.— Mr.  E.  Tipton,  "On  Ladies'  Jackets.** 
12.— Mr.  J.  W.  Neave,  "On  Juvenile  Costume." 

(In  continuation.) 
19.— Mr.  Duncan,  "On  the  Chesterfield  Over^ 

coat.*' 
26.— Mr.  W.  Batty,  "On  Ladies*  Habits.'* 

Mr.  Samuel  Sheppard,  90,  Goswdl  Road,  E.G., 
is  the  secretary,  and  the  meetings  take  place  at  th# 
Fleece  Tavern,  Queen  Street,  Gheapside. 
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ON  DISPROPORTION, 


At  a  yerj  earlj  period  in  the  history  of  our 
monthly  work,  the  Gazette  of  Fashion,  we  pub- 
lished  a  £erie8  of  articles  on  the  above  subject.  As  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  they  appeared, 
and  the  remarks  are  as  applicable  at  the  present  time 
as  they  were  then,  we  hare,  in  the  interests  of  our 
many  new  readers,  determined  to  re-issue  them, 
commencing  with  the  current  nxmibcr;  with  a  hope 
that  the  explanations  we  have  giTen,  and  the  direc- 
tions we  have  laid  dovm,  may  be  productive  of  as 
much  benefit  to  the  rising  members  of  our  trade  as 
they  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  service  to  those  to 
whom  our  observations  were  originally  addressed. 

Articus  I. 

DUproportion'r—True  Proportion — Artists"  Ideas 
thereof — The  Antique — Apollo  Belvidere — Venus 
de  Medieis — Laws  of  Proportions—Trade  Aceepta- 

.  tion  of  the  Term — Balancing^  by  the  Square  and 
hy  TJiirds. 

There  ia  no  subject  connected  with  the  practice  of 
the  tailoring  trade  which  requires  so  much  study, 
or  serves  so  fully  to  test  the  ability  of  a  cutter,  as 
that  of  Disproportion.  The  endless  variety  of  forms 
which  the  human  figure  assumes,  opens  a  vast  field 
for  observation;  and  the  difficulties  arising  there- 
firom  form,  as  it  were,  a  natural  protection  for  the 
studious  and  talented  practitioner.  Were  it  not  for 
these  differences  of  shapes,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
a  most  discriminating  judgment,  and  affording  scope 
for  talent  of  no  ordinary  description,  ours  would  be 
but  a  mere  mechanical  art;  and  as  much  skill  would 
be  exhibited  in  planning  a  carpet  to  the  floor  of  a 
room,  as  in  designing  a  correct  fit  for  the  human 
shape.  Happily  this  is  not  the  case;  and,  although 
there  be  some  who  readily  adopt  any  means  offered, 
which  profess  io  relieve  them  of  the  trouble  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves,  the  more  sensible  of  the  profession 
will. agree  with  us,  in  regarding  the  difficulties  of 
the  art  as  presenting  the  greatest  encouragement  for 
talent  and  ingenuity.  For  what  inducement  would 
there  be  for  a  person  to  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  study  thereof,  if  the  result  of  his  observation 
were  not  to  place  him  in  a  higher  position  than  the 
mere  novice  at  the  trade?    That  there  are  times 


when  the  judgment  of  Uie  most  experienced  may  be 
puzzled,  and  almost  baffled,  cannot  be  disputed;  nor 
do  we  in  this  course  of  articles  propose  entirely  to 
remove  these  difficulties.  We  never  professed  to  be 
'*  perfect "  cutters,  and,  even  if  such  an  idea  could 
for  a  moment  have  gained  a  place  in  our  imagination, 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  experience  we  have  had, 
must  have  long  since  sufficed  to  dissipate  it.  Per- 
fection in  cutting  we  have  ever  regarded  as  being 
equally  as  chimerical  as  the  philo8opher*s  stone;  and 
we  conceive  that  the  attainment  of  the  one  will  be 
coeval  with  the  discovery  of  the  other. 

The  remarks  which  we  propose  offering  on  the 
subject  of  disproportion  are  the  result  of  upwards  of 
fifty  years*,  not  merely  theoretical,  but  practical 
experience.  During  that  time  we  have  given  a 
degree  of  study  to  the  art  of  cutting,  especially  in 
connexion  with  anatomical  proportions,  which, 
perhaps,  few  will  be  found  to  have  possessed  either 
inclination  or  opportunity  of  devoting  thereto;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down 
a:  series  of  principles,  which  will  be  found  both 
simple  and  correct  in  their  application,  and,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  which,  the  reader  will  be  mate- 
rially assisted  in  forming  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  various  shapes  and  positions 
of  the  figure ;  and  being  made  thoroughly  master  of 
the  theory  of  the  subject,  he  may,  by  observation 
and  practice,  render  himself  an  experienced  and 
successful  cutter. 

Ere  we  enter  more  fully  on  this  diffictdt  and 
somewhat  complicated  subject,  it  will  be  advisable 
clearly  to  define  the  sense  in  which  we  make  use  of 
the  term  disproportion,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
do  in  a  negative  manner,  by  explaining  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  of  true  proportion. 

Proportion  is  that  comparative  relation  borne  by 
one  part  to  another,  which  produces  an  harmonious 
effect  in  the  whole.  As  the  taste  of  individuals  and 
communitiea  differs,  the  principles  of  proportion 
must  ever  be  arbitrary;  and  thus  it  is,  that  while 
in  some  countries  corpulency  is  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  personal  elegance,  and  extreme  smalbess  of  feet 
as  indispensable  to  finished  beauty,  we  Europeans 
condemn  both,  as  being  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
of  proportion,  or  our  conceptions  of  the  beautiful. 
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In  drawing,  proportion  forms  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant articles  in  the  art,  the  principal  subject  on 
which  it  is  employed,  being  the  human  body.  It 
has  long  been  acknowledged  among  artists,  that  the 
Qculptores  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afford  the  best 
examples  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  proportion^ 
excelling  all  others  both  i^  workmanship  and 
design;  and  as  the  figures  of  their  deities,  the 
atblctffi  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  heroes,  are  repre- 
sented in  a  Jiaked  state,  the  outline  of  the  form  and 
the  position  of  the  muscles  are  much  more  clearly 
dereloped  th«i  if  clothed  ailer  the. Roman  style. 

The  reason  of  this  nudity,  by  which  the  Greek 
statues  are  distinguished,  is,  that  those  who  exercised 
wrestling,  in  which  the  Grecian  youth  placed  their 
chief  glory,  always  performed  naked.  Of  male 
figure,  the  Apollo  Behidere,  a  very  celebrated 
antique  statue,  is  esteemed  by  the  majority  of  artists 
as  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  of  all  ancient 
productions*  The  figure  is  represented  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  almost  naked,  and  is  more  than  seven 
feet  high;  it  has  a  freedomi  gc&ce,  and  mtgesty  in 
the  whole  attitude,  which  surpass  any  other  antique 
known.  This  statue  derives  its  distinguishing  name 
frpm  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  where.it  stood  for 
SOO  years,  until  Some  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  French,  Ythea  it  was  remored  to  the  museum  at 
Paris,  Napoleon  himself  being  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  it,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
Of  the  other  sex,  the  Venus  de  Medlcis  is  well 
known  as  the  standard  of  perfection  for  the  female 
figure;  and  for  such  a  combination  of  beauties,  deli- 
cacy of  shape  and  attitude,  and  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  it  is  universally  allowed  the  world  does  not 
afford  its  equaL  From  the  antique,  certain  rules  or 
laws  are  laid  down,  governing  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  figure,  regard  being  had  to  age,  ^x,  and 
quality.  The  ancients  commonly  allowed  eight 
beads  to  the  height  of  the  figure,  but  by  modern 
arUsts  it  is  ordinarily  divided  into  fiices.  In  the 
state  of  manhood,  when  the  proportioi^  are  arrived 
at  perfection,  they  reckon  ten  fiices:  the  first  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  nostril ;  the  second  to  the 
hole  in  the  neck,  between  the  clavicles;  the  third  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  fourth  to  the  navel;  the 


fiflh  to  the  pyramidal  muacks;  tfacnce  to  the  knee, 
two  faces  and  a  half;  and  as  much  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  A  man  with  his  arms  stretched  out  is,  from 
the  longest  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  longest  of 
his  left,  as  broad  as  he  is  long.  There  are  other 
proportions  of  a  similar  nature,  having  regard  to  the 
breadths  of  the  figure,  and  also  of  a  more  minute 
description,  which  one  portion  of  the  body  should 
bear  to  another,  such  as  the  hand  being  the  length 
of  the  face,  the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose,  which 
it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  here; 
for,  although  a  knowledge  thereof  may  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  artist,  and  form  an  agreeable  stady  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  they  will 
be  found  quite  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  oar 
trade,  since,  as  we  will  show,  artists'  and  tailors' 
ideas  of  proportion  are  Texy  distinefe  thkigs. 

Were  we,  as  tailors,  oalled  upon  to  clolfae  the 
Apollo 'Belvidere,  we  should  find  a  riiape  but  little 
ooire^oading  vrith  our  ideas  of  ekganoe,  or  with 
the  ordinary  make  of  men;  and  the  large  hips  snd 
somewhat  shelving  aboulderB,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  die  form  most  easily  fitted,  and 
best  suited  for  diqdayiog  the  fit /when  aceomptished, 
singularly  contrast  vrith  the  broad  high  shoolderB, 
laige  waist,  and  small  hips,  which,  by  the  *'  epgno- 
scMiti,**  are  considered  peculiar  paints  of  beauty  and 
proportion  in  this  statue.  So,  aiao,  the  figure  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  rather  inclined  to  what  the 
French  would  term  .the  ^embonpoitti,^  and  with  a 
waist  in  particular,  which  is  not  represented  sa 
stinted  by  art,  would  soareely  be  selected  as  beat 
adapted  to  grace  the  handiworks  of  Worth  or  Unitt; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  warlike  tons  of 
the  ladies  of  tan^  in  the  present  days,  .vnmhl  but 
little   a«cord    with  .their    oonoepticiis   of   female 

ek^^nce. 

(To  he  eonUmied,) 


tvtmn 


JOURNEYIIBN-TAILQSS  FIKSD  FOB 
NEGUiCTlNG  THSIB  WOfiK. 

It  wotdd  appear  that  in  connesdon  with  the  late 
strike  of  joumeymen-t^loM  at  Kells,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  one  of  the  naasterrtailors  of  that  cit]r,  ieel« 
ing  himself  aggrieved  by  the  fact  of  .several  of  hissoen 
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fhemselveiy  and  leaving  their  work  un- 
finished, applied  ta  the  strong,  arm  of  the  kw  to 
▼isit  dbe  dc&iqiieBts  with  dir  pnniehment  vdiich  the 
Act  of  Parliament  has  allotted  them. 

The  prosecutor,  in  exphdning  the  paruculars  of 
thefint  eaae^  stated  that  his  object  was  not  so  mvdi 
to  inilict '  aaj  ptmidmient  on  the  man,  as  to  have 
their  worships*  ruling;  and  ''that  a  deoenter  man 
than  the  defendant,  till  this  oecarrence,  he  never 
knew.* 

From  the  evidence  we  gather  that,  on  the  16tli 
of  Msroh,  the  defendant  sent  up  to  the  shop  for  the 
prosecator,  who,  when  he  came,  inquired  if  he 
wanted  any  work.  He  admittedthat  he  knew  there 
wss  a  strike.  Hie  promised  to  give  him  a  suit  of 
ck>thee  to  make,  which  he  wanted  by  the  following 
Wednesdaj.  The  following  day  was  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  and  the  defendant  (we  suppose,  as  a  rule),  did 
not  work)  and  on  Wednesday  he  was  ''  in  and  out" 
When  asked  if  he  would  begin  the  work  in  the 
erening,  he  sud  he  would,  but  did  not.  On  the 
ThuradajT  he  was  at  other  work^  and  on  being  again 
asked  if  he  were*  going  to  make  the  soit  of  clothes, 
be  replied,  ''  No."  It  appeared  that  he  kept  the 
work  in  hand  from  the  Monday  till  Thursday,  and 
then  went  out  on  stiike.  It  is  a  rule  with  societies 
to  tell  the  men  to  finish  any  work  on  hand  befbre 
going  on  strike ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  out  in 
this  particular  instance.  The  prosecutor  thought  the 
defendant  would  have  been  inclined  to  finish  the 
work  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  foUow  his  own 
inclination. 

The  magistrates,  after  consulting  with  the  clerk, 
and  referring  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  told  the 
defendant  thai  he  was  liable  to  six  months'  imprisouF- 
ment  for  his  conduct. 

The  next  case  was  against  a  journeyman  who, 
when  appealed  to  by  the  prosecutor,  before  he  went 
into  the  particulars,  if  he  would  return  to  his 
bofiiness,  declined,  saying ''  that  he  would  see  what 
the  law  was  first" 

The  evidence  showed  that  this  defendant  brought 
in  a  coat  he  had  finished,  which  the  prosecutor  found, 
on  examination,  required  some  alteration,  as  it  was 
not  properly  made.  Afler  being  asked  if  he  would 
do  it,  he  promised  from  time  to  time  that  he  would. 


but  did  not.  There  was  some  contradiction  about  the 
time  the  coat  was  ready,  and  the  defendant  applied  to 
have  the  case  adjourned  for  the  production  of  wit- 
nesses; but  the  magistrates  conaidered  he  had  had 
plenty  of  time  for  this,  and  ordered  him  to  he  t»)* 
priscmed  for  one  monih,  tvith  hard  labour. 

We  ara  surprised  that  the  heads  of  the  trade 
societies  do  not  make  the  journeymen  acquainted 
with  certain  Acta  of  Parliament  which  affect  them 
and  the  masters,  as  they  could  not  then  plead  igno- 
rance of  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts,  if  they 
knowingly  violated  the  law.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  men,  unawaro  of  the  risk  they  run, 
and  the  penalty  which  may  follow,  commit  themselyes 
for  want  of  this  very  information.  This  would  be 
▼ery  preferable  to  having  the  purport  of  the  Acts 
made  known  when  some  unfortunate  delinquent  is 
brought  beforo  the  magistrates  for  conduct  which 
brings  him  within  its  action. 


Bwrmah^  India, 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  OAZSTTX  OF  FASHIOM." 

DsAB  Sm, 

Having  been  an  attentive  reader  of  your  valuable 
journal  for  some  years,  and  noticed  the  encourage- 
ment given  for  disseminating  general  information  by 
means  of  its  pages,  on  every  subject  connected  with 
the  trade,  I  have  been  induced  to  forward  a  dia- 
gram illustrating  a  plan  for  producing  shirts,  with  a 
▼iew  to  your  publishing  it  in  your  work,  if  you 
should  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place,  and  of  any  use 
to  your  numerous  patrons.  I  have  used  it  for  some 
time  with  uniform  success. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  plan- may  be  serviceable  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  shirt  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  drafted  the  shoulder-seam 
(diagram  14)  broader  by  an  inch  and  a  half,  than  I 
find  necessary  in  practice;  at  the  same  time  there 
are  some  gentlemen  who  ^vill  have  a  broad  shoulder 
to  their  shirts. 

I  have  represented,  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  width 
which  I  usually  cut  it.  The  quantity  I  deduct  will 
necessarily  require  a  corresponding  quantity  to  be 
added  on  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve  (diagram  13)  above 
A,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  I  take  out  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  shoulder^seam  at  the 
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point  indicaiteii  bj  the  ftar,  and  about  oiie-<]iiaiier  of 
an  inch  at  the  point  9,  at  the  end  of  the  shoolder- 
aeaniy  and  mark  in  three-qaartera  of  an  inch  at 
the  point  23,  on  the  line  drawn  from  A. 

As  shown  hj  diagram,  the  shirt  is  prodnoed  for  a 
proportionately-made  man,  measuring  36  breast  and 
30  waist. 

The  back  of  the  shirt  is  produoed  the  same  as  the 
forepart,  at  the  acje  and  at  the  side-seam,  bat  the 
top  is  drafted  from  the  point  9  at  the  scje-point  of 
the  shoulder-seam,  throagh  the  point  6|  (on  the  line 
drawn  from  A)  to  B,  which  is  about  three  inches  out 
from  6|,  and  the  line  B  C  will  represent  the  back- 
seam  or  centre  of  the  back. 

The  cunred  line  from  12}  to  40  indicates  the 
bottom  of  the/ro7i/  part  of  the  shirt,  and  from  12| 
to  42,  the  bottom  of  the  back  part. 

The  diagram  of  the  sleeve  will  explain  itself. 

In  cases  of  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  waist, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  same  proTision  as  in 
drafting  a ''  Chesterfield." 

I  hare  given  the  pattern  so  that  it  may  be  worked 
by  the  Graduated  Measures,  hut  to  a  tsize  smaller 
than  that  taken  over  the  vest. 

I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"Baice  Draih." 

[We  have  not  hitherto  published  any  plan  for  pro- 
ducing a  shirt,  but  are  induced,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  deviate  from  our  rule  for  this  reason : 
That  although  the  majority  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  talent  in  that  par- 
ticular direction,  some  may  be  situated  in  distant 
and  isolated  places,  removed  from  any  assistance, 
where  such  knowledge  might  be  useful  to  them. 
With  this  view,  we  >  have  made  an  exception  in  the 
communication  of  our  present  correspondent,  as  we 
felt  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  render  a 
service  to  his  fellow-cutters,  and  was  actuated  by  the 
proper  motive  of  a  member  of  the  trade. 

We  hope  that  the  communication  may  be  of  use 
to  at  least  a  portion  of  our  readers,  and  render  them 
competent  to  cut  this  special  garment  in  cases  of 
emergency. — Ed.  Gaz.  of  Fash.] 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TBE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1696  and  1697. 


Diagrams  1  to  7,  inclusive,  and  diagram  12,  are 
the  pattern  of  a  lady's  riding-habit,  in  a  different 
style  to  that  of  which  we  gave  a  pattern  in  the 
April  number.  It  is  double-breasted,  with  the  lapel 
sewn  on.  A  small  skirt  is  sewn  along  the  bottom  of 
the  forepart.  Diagram  4  represents  that  portion 
sewn  from  the  front-edge  so  far  as  it  will  reach.  It 
is  cut  off  at  front,  to  run  with  the  lapel,  and  is 
rounded  off  at  the  back  over  the  hip.  The  other 
portion  (diagram  12)  meets  it,  and  is  also  rounded 


off  at  front  to  correspond  with  the  other  portion. 
In  the  skirt,  sewn  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  back 
(diagram  6),  there  are  three  boz-pUuta.  The  back 
is  cat  broader  at  the  bottom,  in  consequence  of  this 
arrangement* 

Diagrams  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern 
of  a  morning-jacket  for  a  yooth.  The  collar 
(diagram  11)  is  sewn  to  the  end  of  the  neck,  and 
then  cut  to  run  in  continuation  of  the  front^edge 
of  the  forepart  without  leaving  a  step. 

This  pattern  is  reduced  from  one  produced  for  a 
boy  measuring  15  inches  breast;  but  as  the  several 
quantities  affixed  to  the  different  points  refer  to  the 
divisions  on  the  graduated  measure,  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  any  size  for  which  the  style  is  suitable. 
The  lengths  vrill  be  regulated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions we  have  published  at  intervals,  when  describing 
the  principle  on  which  the  Graduated  Measures  are 
baaed. 

Diagrams  13  and  14  illustrate  the  system  for 
producing  a  shirt,  which  will  be  found  described  in 
the  letter  from  a  correspondent,  we  publish  in  the 
present  number. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


On  the  first  figure  on  one  of  the  plates  issued 
with  the  present  number,  we  illustrate  a  becoming 
style  of  morning-dress,  consisting  of  a  single-breasted 
morning-coat,  with  a  small  turn,  and  the  skirt  mode- 
rately forward.  Single-breasted  waistcoat,  with- 
out a  collar,  and  to  button  up  rather  high.  Trou- 
sers cut  for  riding;  dose  to  the  leg,  and  small  at  the 
bottom.  The  whole  suit  of  the  same  material  and 
pattern. 

On  the  other  figure  we  have  represented  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  light  overcoat  as  a  protection  sgainst 
dust  or  rain.  It  is  single-breasted,  with  four  buttons, 
and  the  holes  worked  in  a  fiy. 

On  another  plate  we  have  shown  the  style  of  frock- 
coat,  much  worn  in  light-coloured  articles  during 
the  season.  On  the  other  figure  we  have  given  a 
drawing  of  a  different  style  of  riding-habit  to  that 
we  publbhed  in  the  April  number.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  that  number  for  all  particulars  respecting 
making-up,  and  for  the  pattern  of  the  train.  The 
pattern  of  this  habit  is  given  with  the  present 
number. 

On  the  third  plate  we  have  the  illustration  of  a 
pretty  and  effective  style  of  dress  for  little  bojs. 
It  is  made  in  white  fiannel,  with  light  blue  braid,  or 
in  light  blue  with  white  braid.  Pearl  or  gilt  buttons 
to  either. 

On  the  figure  of  a  youth  we  have  given  the  style 
of  dress  usually  worn  by  them  as  a  dreM  suit  It 
consists  of  a  round  or  Eton  jacket,  single-breasted, 
with  a  bold  turn,  and  three  or  four  buttons  and 
holes  at  front.  Waistcoat  single-breasted,  without 
a  collar.  Trousers  easy  to  the  leg,  with  fiy-frant 
and  frog-pockets. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  RESERVE 
FORCES. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  part  of  tha 
order  vre  published  last  month  affecting  the  dress  of 
officers  of  Volnoteer  corps,  which  states  that  "  no 
g^It  nor  brass  ornaments  are  to  be  worn,"  refers  to 
the  gold  embroidered  stars  and  crowns  worn  at  the 
ends  of  the  collar,  which,  with  the  lace,  serve  to  dis- 
tingniah  the  offioers  of  the  reserve  forces  from  the 
regulars.  The  ambiguons  wording  might  lead  to 
some  misconception  as  to  the  real  intention. 


CLOTHING  OF  INFANTRY  BANDSMEN. 

By  an  Army  Circnlar,  recently  issued,  we  leam 
that  there  is  to  be  a  white  piping  down  the  side- 
seams,  and  down  the  hind-arm-seams  of  the  sleeves 
of  the  fVockJ  supplied  to  the  bandsmen  of  Infantry 
regiments ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they  will 
assimilate  to  their  tnnlcs.  The  badges  now  worn 
on  the  sleeves  will  be  abolished. 


UNIFORM  OF  PAYMASTERS. 

The  Field  Marshal  Commanding-ln-Chief  has 
decided  that,  until  further  orders,  paymasters  are  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  corps  with  which  they  arc 
serving,  or  to  which  they  maylH  appointed. 


NAVAL  UNIFORM  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES. 

The  un suitableness  of  the  prescribed  uniform  fur 
officers  in  the  Navy,  when  stationed  in  hot  climates,  - 
and  the  necesaitj  of  some  provision  being  made  for 
their  comfort  in  this  respect,  continue  to  be  warmly 
discussed  in  one  of  the  principal  journals  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  branches  of  the  service. 

There  appears  good  ground  for  the  complaints  as 
to  the  hardship  imposed  upon  naval  officers,  in 
forcing  them  to  wear  the  same  uniform  under  all  ^ 
circumstances,  while  their  more  fortunate  brotlier 
officers  in  the  Army  have  the  advantage  of  a  dreaa 
suited  to  the  partioular  temperature  of  the  climate 
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whert  they  may  be  stationed.  All  tiie  reont 
changes  effected  in  the  uniform  of  the  officers  of.  the 
Army  hare  been,  decidedly,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wearer ;  and  they  have  evidently  been  made  with 
the  special  purpose  of  contributing  to  his  ease  and 
freedom  of  motion,  by  substituting  comparatively 
loose  garments  for  the  stiff,  constrained  dress  formerly 
worn.  It  would  be  a  curiosity  to  see  two  illustra- 
tions side  by  side  of  the  dress-tunio  now  worn  by 
officers  of  the  Line,  and  the  ooatee,  which  it  super- 
seded; or  of  the  old  shell-jacket,  or  undress-frock, 
and  the  present  style  of  patrol-jacket.  These  are, 
decidedly,  conducive  to  the  oomfori^  if  not  considered 
so  to  the  effective  apfpearanct  of  the  officer.  There 
have  been  no  corresponding  alterations  in  either  the 
dress  or  the  tmdress  uniforms  of  the  officers  of  the 
Navy,  but  they  both  remain  as  they  have  been  worn 
for  years ;  and,  as  the  officers  themselves  complain, 
a  total  disregard  is  shown  by  the  regulations,  as  to 
the  suitableness  of  the  dress  or  material  to  either 
a  climate  hotter  or  colder  than  our  own. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  if  the  question  had  been 
mooted  many  years  ago,  of  substituting  the  present 
form  of  tunic  of  the  Cavalry  for  the  tight- fitting 
jacket  then  won),  the  practicability  of  such,  an  altera- 
tion being  effected  would  have  been  at  once  decried, 
and  pronpunped  impossible ;  yet,  later  on,  it  was 
carried  out,  and  it  would  seem  as  strange,  even  to  us, 
to  see  an. officer  in  either  a  jacket  of  the  shape  then 
worn,  or  in  the  old  shape  of  coatee.  If  this  innovaticm 
have  been  made,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  shape,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  upon  what  ground  the  present  style  of  dresfr- 
uniform  coat  can  be  defended,  and  why  a  tunic 
might  not  equaUy  as  advantageously  be  introduced 
into  the  Navy. 

One  of  the  correspondents  to  the  journal  to  which 
we  have  referred,  would  have  the  present  full^^dress 
coat  abolished,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ''  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  an  unnecessary  expense."  Officers 
'<  are  never  aUowed  to  wear  it  except  in  the  rare  in- 
stances of  its  being  brought  into  contact  with  Royalty.*' 
It  would  appear  also,  by  the  statement  of  the  same 
writer,  that  the  indefinite  regulations  to  determine 
when  and  what  particular  uniform  should  be  worn 
upon  certain  occasions,  lead  to  much  inconvenience 


ontbe  partof  the  ofiioers,  and  subject  them  to  consider- 
able anQoyance  in  not  knowing  how  to  dress  con- 
sistently. There  is,  with  all  this  cause  for  grumbling, 
one  gndn  of  comfort,  and  one  advantage  which  naval 
officers  enjoy  over  officers  in  the  Army.  They  have 
not  been  kept  in  a  constant  dread  of  being  put  to 
expense  by  periodical  alterations  in  their  uniform ; 
and  they  have  not  been,  like  their  brother  officers  in 
the  sister  service,  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  suspense 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  sufficient  time  allowed 
to  wear  out  any  uniform  they  might  order. 


'A  gathertr  and  diiposar  of  other  men*!  ttaff.^—IToNoH. 
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TO  THE  EDrrOR  OF  THE 

Dear  Sis, 

There  is  scarcely  a  cutter,  with  aoy  amount  of 
experience,  but  who,  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
must  necessarily  meet  with  some  out-of-the-way 
specimens  of  the  human  form,  to  try  his  patience 
and  put  his  knowledge  of  the  business  to  the  test 
As.  such  cases  are  exceptional  to  the  ordinary  class 
of  figures,  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  desirable  if 
the  trade  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  different 
results  and  plans  adopted  under  the  special  circum- 
stances I  have  named,  as  a  guide,  in  the  event  of 
any  one  being  so  situated  as  to  need  the  assistance 
of  the  information  in  some  case  of  his  own. 

One  man  may  often.be  pulled  to  know  what  to 
do  for  the  best,  left  to  bis  own  resources;  while 
another,  with  a  happier  gift  of  self-relianoe,  may  meet 
the  difficulty  without  it  causing  him  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  trouble  or  anxiety.  I  reckon 
myself  among  the  less  fortunate  individuals,  and 
consequently,  was  no  little  worried  when  a  customer 
gave  me  an  order  lately  for  a  pair  of  trousers. 

I  am  pretty  successful,  and  perhaps  my  customers 
are  tolerably  easy  to  please,  so  that  generally  things 
go  pretty  smooth  with  me.  This,  may  have  led  me 
to  attach  more  importance  to  the  case  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  may  have  caused  it.  to  have 
preyed  more  on  my  mindy  than  the  circumstance, 
justified. 
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To  ghre  yotDin  idea  of  the  make  of  thia  gentlemaiii 
I  send  you,  on  diagnun  6,  a  pattern  of  the  tronaen 
I  cut  for  him.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  diem,  ao 
hare  a  right  to  conclude  that  he  was  satiflfied  at 
least,  if  not  fitted. 

The  waiBt-meadure  was  61  inchea,  aeat  67^,  leg- 
seam  28 1. 

I  am  not  offering  my  pattern  aa  a  specimen  of 
what  ahould  be  the  correct  shape  for  such  a  figure, 
as  I  haye  not  the  ranity  to  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  I  could  instruct  the  majority  of  your  readers; 
bilt  aa  just  now  I  hear  on  all  aidea  of  me,  nothing  but 
theoriea  on  the  proper  ahape  for  corpulent  men'a 
trouaera,  and  knowing  what  a  diversity  of  opinion  there 
exists  as  to  the  correct  form  for  such  figures,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  pattern  might  serre  as  a 
medium  to  draw  out  some  remarks  from  those  of 
your  readers  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  ability 
to  plan  for  thb  particular  class  of  disproportion,  and 
lead  to  a  discussion  in  your  pages  on  the  merits  of 
the  several  theories. 

Although  I  cut  by  a  system,  I  felt  at  once  that, 
in  this  instance,  I  could  not  hope  to  make  it  serve 
for  my  purpose;  so  set  to  work,  and  used  the  best 
of  my  judgment  as  to  what  difference  such  a  make 
of  man  required  to  be  made  in  the  ahape  of  his 
trouaera.  The  most  he  could  expect  was  auificient 
amount  of  ease,  to  allow  him  to  move  freely,  and 
plenty  of  liberty  when  seated.  More  than  these 
qualities  I  eould  not  see  that  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  for  he  could  not  hope,  nor  even  desire,  to  be 
JUiedf  as  hia  ungain,  disproportionate  size,  would  but 
be  made  die  more  patent. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  respectftdly, 

"Simplex." 


••••imMi«MM»« 


to  T&B  BDROB  Ot  THE  "  QAtETtZ  OF  FASBION.'* 

8m, 

I  regret  to  have  allowed  the  letter  of  your  corre- 
apondent,  writing  under  the  initial  "X,"  which 
a(ppeBred  in  the  April  number  of  your  valuable 
maqgasiney  to  have  remAined  so  long  unanswered,  and 
most  l)eg  of  him  to  accept  my  sincere  apology  for 


the  delay,  and  to  allow  the  plea  of  my  having  been 
exceedingly  occupied  aa  an  excuae  for  the  apparent 
want  of  courteay  on  my  part. 

Beading  over  the  description  of  my  system,  as 
published  by  you  in  your  February  number,  I  find 
there  is  an  omission  of  a  direction  which  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  which  would  have  saved  the  comment  of 
my  kind  critic.  The  distance  from  B  to  0,  diagram  1, 
plate  1681,  should  have  been  stated  as  one-fourth 
of  the  brecutt,  and  one  inch  less  than  a  sixth.  With 
respect  to  the  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  back, 
the  only  difficulty  I  find  that  I  have  to  contend  with 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
journeyman,  who  will  pitch  the  back  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  To  prevent  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  this  deficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
position  for  the  bottom  of  an  imaginary  back-scye, 
by  marking  down  below  C,  one-twelflh  of  the  breast, 
and  drawing  a  line  square  with  the  back-seam  from 
this  point.  About  two  inchea  is  a  fab  width  for  the 
back-scye.  The  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  back  is 
usually  about  two  inches,  unless,  of  course,  when 
cutting  liveries.  From  the  point  D,  on  the  line  C  E, 
mark  down  to  B,  one-twelfth  of  the  breast  for  the  top 
of  the  side-seam.  The  point  B,  on  the  back-seam,  is 
marked  at  the  length  of  the  natural  waist,  and  then 
mark  in  from  O  to  Y ,  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
shape  the  side-seam  from  B  to  W,  through  V. 

Thanking  your  oorrespondent  for  pointing  out  this 
omission,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  affect  the  shape  of  the  coat  with  any 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  waist, 

I  remain. 

Tours  obediently, 

A.  W.  Tna. 


n«^»MMMM4MniiMM«Mk*na*«MNAM«» 


ON  DKPfiOPORTION. 


(Chrtttmtdfiimjmfa  14.) 

In  order  better  to  illustrate  our  idea  df  proportion, 
we  give,  on  diagram  1,  the  model  of  the  fbrepart  of 
a  dreSs-coat  (which  we  also  published  with  the 
May  number  of  our  work),  drafted  for  a  well-pro- 
portioned figure.  The  original  pattern  firom  Whioh 
it  was  reduced,  was  produced  fbr  a  man  measitring 
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18  inchea  breast,  15  inches  waist,  ud  5  feet  10 
incliefl  in  height ;  but  the  diagram  may  be  carried 
out  to  the  Ml  size,  to  corret^nd  with  any  measure 
desired,  by  the  use  of  the  Graduated  Ueasures. 

We  arc  aware  that,  amongst  the  various  and 
critical  cutters,  into  whose  hands  this  work  will  passi 
a  varietj  of  opinions  will  be  entertained  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  shape  of  the  drafl ;  and,  very  pro- 
bably, that,  which  some  will  consider  a  "  pretty 
forepart,"  others  will  regard  as  far  too  strught,  and  a 
third  may,  perhaps,  altogether  condemn  aa  being 
considerably  too  crooked;  each  jadg^g  by  comparison 
with  his  own  style  of  cutting,  naturally  conceiving 
that  to  be  the  most  correct. 

Diagram  5  represents  the  same  forepart  and  back 
laid  in  a  closing  position,  and  balanced  in  the  various 
numners  most  generally  in  uae  for  this  purpose — 
firstly,  on  our  own  principle,  by  the  square,  which 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  its  reiy  general 
adoption,  is  appreciated  by  the  trade,  as  the  moat 
simple  and  correct  method  in  practice.  Secondly, 
by  casting  from  the  top  of  the  back,  the  sweep  being 
taken  from  one-half  the  breaat-meaaure  in  at  the 
waist  (a),  and  finding  the  point  for  the  top  of  the  back 
(b),  when  laid  in  a  cloaiog  position  with  the  forepart 
at  the  shoulder-seam  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  casting  iu 
the  same  maimer  ftom  one-third  of  the  breast- 
measure  in  at  the  waist  (c)  to  find  the  shoulder- 
p<Mnt  of  the  forepart  (<j).  We  show  this  latter 
method  because  we  know  that  there  are  atill  a  few 
practical  cutterc  who  adopt  it ;  but  that  it  is  incor- 
rect in  principle,  may  be  very  readily  demoostiated* 
for,  it  will  be  found,  on  trying  the  experiment,  that 
aa  the  length  of  waist  increaaea,  so  the  shoulder- 
strap  becomes  lengthened,  which  ia  palpably  absurd. 
It  ia  contrary  to  common  sense  that  the  balance  of 
the  coat  shonid  be  diaturbed  by  any  Tariation  that 
bshion  or  fancy  may  dictate  in  the  length  of  waist, 
aa  it  would  be  by  this  plan. 

We  have  shown  by  this  pattern  what  we  regard  aa 
a  representatioa  of  true  proportion  (any  deviation 
from  which  must  be  disproportion),  and  whatever 
opinion  the  reader  may  entertain  of  the  form  thereof, 
we  must  beg  him,  for  argument'a  sake,  to  agree  with 
ua  for  the  present  in  considering  it  as  correct,  for  thia 
will  form  the  standard  to  which,  during  this  aeries  of 


articles,  we  shall  constantly  have  occauon  .to  i 
order  to  illustrate  the  deviationa  required  for 
portjonate  figures. 

Article  II. 
Definite  Rule*  impossible  fur  Indefinite  Irregn 
— Jadgiiunt  the  only  safe  Guide  in  Cu 
Admeasurement  Systems,  Critical  Analyns 
— Method  of  taking  the  Measares — Oh, 
thereto — InapjAieabilitij  in  Practice — M 
and  their  Inventors, 

In  our  previous  article,  we  offered  a  few  rem 
the  subjectof  anatomical  proportions;  aiid,allei 
noticing  the  true  principles  of  that  study, 
deavonred  to  illustrate  our  own  ideas  there 
model  of  a  dress-coat,  which  we  proposed  a 
as  a  standard  of  propoition,  in  order  that,  b 
parisons  therewith,  we  might  hereafter  exemp 
deviations  requisite  for  disproportionate  figure 
To  provide  for  the  various  forme  and  poeii 
the  body,  constitutes  the  great  art  of  our  tradi 
aa  it  is  impossible  to  lay  dowu  any  definite  < 
rules  for  indefinite  irregularitiei^  the  judgmen 
cutter,  formed  by  observation  and  practical 
ence,  can  alone  qualify  him  for  surmoautin] 
difficulties.  Systems,  it  is  true,  are  continnall 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  trade,  profes 
produce  a  garment  in  exact  accordance  w 
shape  for  which  it  is  intended,  how  insular 
it  may  be,  and  by  "infallible"  or  "iodub 
rules,  to  relieve  the  cutter  of  all  dependence 
own  fallible  judgment.  How  far  these  pret 
are  justified  by  the  result,  is  best  known  U 
who  have  been  induced  to  place  confidence  ii 
Of  late  years,  a  variety  of  admeasurement  t 
and  machines  have  been  introduced,  each  cl 
all  these  desirable  qualifications  ;  and  oar  ; 
will  not  consider  that  we  are  unneceeaarily  occ 
the  p^es  of  this  work,  by  devoting  a  small  s] 
a  short  but  critical  analysis  of  tliese  produ 
We  would  wish  it,  however,  to  be  clearly  node 
that  it  is  not  our  desire  to  undervalue  the  mi 
any  man,  whose  time  and  talents  have  been  d 
in  eiideavomdng  to  efi^t  an  improvement  in  tl 
for  we  ooncwve  that  auch  a  one  ia  at  least  enti 
credit  for  hia  perseverance,  although  the  result 
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eflcffU  maj  piore  to  f&ll  tliort  of  that  ferSeetioa,  he 
msj  ikncj  he  hu  attuned. 

**  WluwTer  ttuoki  a  fkulUea  pisee  to  hs, 
Thinki  vhit  ne'ei  wu,  nor  ii,  nor  e'er  (hall  b« ; 
But,  if  tks  meam  be  juit — the  conduct  tme, 
AppUuia,  in  ipita  of  ttinal  &ult4,  i«  doe." 
It  U  not  individual  ajstems  that  we  ootidemn,  but 
the  priociptec  on  which  hundreda  are  based  ;  and 
thece,  we  imagiDe,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  be 
theoretically,  as  those  who  hare  tried  the  experiment, 
have  donbtlsss  found  them  to  be,  practicaUy  in- 
conect. 

The  admeasurement  syitemi  piofeaa,  by  aid  of 
certain  meaanres  taken,  to  be  able  clearly  to  define 
the  diape  of  the  figure,  and  thus  to  produce  a  correct 
fit  for  any  form,  howerer  irregular  or  disproportionate 
it  may  be.  The  meaanres  taken  for  this  purpose  are 
Tariooa,  but  the  most  general  are  those  known  by 
the  name  of  thoulder-measuret,  which  are  taken  as 
represented  on  Diagram  8.  Firstly,  from  the  top  of 
the  back,  at  the  collar-seam,  over  the  shoulder,  and 
passiag  under  the  arm  up  to  the  same  point  as  shown 
fiiom  A  to  A ;  'secondly,  Irom  the  middle  of  the  back, 
over  the  right  shouldbr,  passing  under  the  arm, 
croOBing  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  returning  to  the 
same  point,  as  show  n  from  B  to  B  ;  thirdly,  &om  the 
top  of  the  back,  over  the  right  shoulder,  passing 
under  both  the  arms,  back  agiun  Us  the  some  point, 
as  ficom  A  to  C.  Another  favourite  measure  is  for 
obtuning  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  by  measuring  ftom 
the  top  of  the  back,  over  the  shoulder,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  at  the  wai^t,  as  from  A  to  D.  These 
constitute  the  roost  ordinary  measures  ;  but  some 
thore  are  who  adopt  many  others,  to  obtain  an  exact 
definition  of  the  shape  ;  and,  in  one  plan,  which 
came  before  our  notice,  which,  although  exceedingly 
complicated,  displays  conuderable  ingenuity,  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-two  measures  taken  for  an 
ordinary  coat. 

(To  h«  cmdinued.) 


PARISIAN  FASHIONS. 

As  we  have  illustrated,  in  the  recent  numbers  of 
wa  work,  the  MTeral  fiushionable  s^les  of  dress 
worn  in  this  oootitry,  we  now  purpose  giving  noma 
aoootint  of  the  leading  styles  as  adopted   by  the 


principal  houses  in  our  trade  in  Paris,  and  as  deriied 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  committee  of 
taste  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  of  Master  Tailors  of  Paria. 

Before  proceeding  in  our  notice,  we  may  remark 
en  pattant  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  anderstand  how 
the  society  can  be  satisfied  to  issue  such  very 
meagre  details  as  accompany  the  coloured  plate. 

For  ereniag-dress,  a  black  dress-coat,  cut  to  an 
average  length  in  the  waist,  the  hip-buttons  rather 
close  together,  the  nde-seam  well  curved,  and  the 
back-fcye  narrow.  Lapel  moderate  in  width,  with 
five  holes  worked  in  it,  and  made  to  turn  four  ;  a 
little  pointed  at  Ufg  ;  front  of  forepart  cut  with  a 
bold  toio.  Collar  low  in  the  stand,  and  narrow  in 
the  &11,  with  an  M  end,  as  used  to  be  generally  worn 
many  years  ago  ;  the  skirt  short  and  rather  full ; 
the  sleeve  wide,  especially  at  the  bottom,  and  made 
up  with  a  deep  round  cuff;  edges  turned  in  and 
stitched  ;  cloth  breast-lacingt  ;  skirts  lined  with 
nlk;  plain  flexible  buttons. 

Waistcoat  of  white  quilting,  douslk-bbeasted,  with 
a  ToU-colIar,  to  open  low,  and  three  holes  in  the 
lapel.  Cut  sqnare  at  the  bottom.  Under-waistooat 
of  light-coloored  silk. 

Trousers  of  black  doeskin,  with  fly-fiont,  and 
slightiy  defining  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

There  is  a  severity  UNtially  about  the  appearance 
of  an  evening  black  dress-coat,  as  made  by  any  lead- 
ing Parisian  house,  which  cannot  but  strike  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  hare  noticed  the  extreme 
llcanofl  permitted  in  all  other  forms  of  dresa. 

Frock-coats  are  made  up  in  black  elastics  of  va- 
rious patterns.  There  are  four  holia  in  the  lapel, 
which  is  of  the  average  width,  and  square  at  top, 
The  two  lower  holes  are  only  used.  The  turn  at 
front  is  rather  broad,  and  the  foreparts  and  lapels  are 
entirely  faced  to  the  edge  with  ribbed  silk;  the 
skirt  short  and  not  full;  the  collar  low  and  narrow, 
with  a  little  "  light"  at  the  end  ;  sleere  as  described 
for  dress. 

White  quilting  or  drill  waistcoat,  double- breasted, 
opening  low,  without  a  roll. 

Trousers  for  morning  wear  cut  rather  wide,  and  to 
fall  orer  the  foot 

Uorning-coats  are  worn  both  single  and  double- 
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r«Bited.  The  former  either  &Uen  «t  ft«&t  with  two 
iittoiu  and  holea  placed  raiLer  wide  apart,  and  the 
Dttom  of  the  front-edge  of  the  forepart  eoJtvff  at  a 
larp  ai^le  to  run  with  the  skirt,  and  a  smtll  turn  at 
le  top,  or  with  a  bold  iapel,  to  tamTerjr  low,  and 
st«n  with  one  button  only,  and  tho  IVont  of  the 
repait  cut  off  eaaily  Irom  below  ;  the  waist  to  a 
edium  length  onlj,  and  the  skirt  very  short  and 
}t  bioad  at  the  bottom  ;  the  sleeve  wide  at  the 
iUom,  and  made  up  with  a  daep  auff,  and  one 
itton  and  hole ;  pockets  in  the  plaibi,  and  one 
itaide  the  lefl  breast ;  no  flaps  ;  low  collar  and 
irrow,  small  at  the  end.  The  double-breasted  are 
ade  with  a  moderate  lapel  cut  on,  and  to  torn  ver}' 
w,  with  a  bold  front.  The  turn  is  faced  to  the 
peUseam  with  ailk ;  narrow  and  lovr  collar,  welt  cut 
r  at  front  ;  wide  sleeve,  especially  at  the  bottom, 
id  plain,  without  a  ouff;  skirt  short  and  rather 
'oad  ;  the  corners  slightly  rounded  ofi* ;  no  £aps  to 
e  skirts. 

Morning  WMstooats  aro  worn  double-breasted,  with 
pels  cut  on,  and  to  open  low  ;  or  single-bieasted, 
ithout  a  collar,  and  to  button  up  moderately  high, 
ikey  are  short  and  straight  at  the  bottom. 
Troosera  for  morning  wear  are  cut  straight  to  the 
;,  and  to  fall  easily  on  the  boot. 
Suits  of  the  same  material  and  pattern  are  re- 
mmended.  Checks  of  varions  uiee  are  preferred, 
'e  nelice  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  a  flower,  or 
button-hole,"  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  vhich 
u  for  some  time  strongly  decried  in  Paris,  is  new 
iing  introduced  with  others  of  our  customs. 


SUMMER  FASHIONS. 

In  oar  previous  ntrntbers,  we  have  illnatrated 
iriooB  styles  of  dreas  introduced  for  the  aeaoon,  and 
we  may  now  hope  to  be  &voured  with  the 
rather  usually  oijoyed  at  Ihia  period  of  the  year, 
3  complete  the  collection  by  publishing,  on  this 
onth's  plate,  different  forms  of  morning-coats, 
lich  may  all  be  equally  well  adopted  by  our 
imerous  readers  in  their  respective  oonaextons. 
e  have  not  confined  ourselves  alone  to  the  stales 
lanating  from  our  own  leading  trades,  bat  have 
eluded  in  our  seleotion  some  which  are  being  made 


rip,  b^^e  principal  houses  in  Paris.  Ever  i 
have  obtained  the  position  of  setting  the  (ash 
male  costume  to  (he  Continent,  onr  styles  ha 
taken  as  the  basis  ;  and  the  different  houses 
abroad  have  adopted  them,  with  certain  slight 
.cations',  which  are,  however,  generally  suf 
marked  in  character  to  enable  the  original  to 
tinguished  Itom  the  imitation. 

On  one  of  the  piates,  with  two  figures  illu 
the  &ont  views  of  two  different  styles  of  n 
coats  fiistened  at  front,  we  find  that,  althouj 
are  equally  becoming  and  suitable  to  the 
there  is  quite  a  sufficient  distinc^on  betwet 
to  render  one  or  the  other  belter  adapted  to 
figures,  as  also  to  men  of  different  ages, 
the  first  figure,  being  the  smarter  in  style, 
appropriate  to  young  and  slim  made  met 
turn  is  bold,  and  carried  to  the  upper  of 
buttons  which  are  only  worn.  The  front- 
the  forepart  is  tlien  cut  off,  so  as  to  run  v 
front-edge  of  the  skirt,  which,  however,  U 
broad  at  top,  but  well  sloped  off  at  the  bottoi 
waist  is  rather  short  than  long  ;  there  are  n 
sized  flaps  at  the  Wdist-seam;  the  collar  is  I 
narrow  ;  the  sleeve  wide,  and  made  up  with  i 
deep  cuff,  and  one  button  and  hole  ;  edges  tu 
and  stitched. 

On  the  other  figure,  we  have  an  equal 
style,  but  with  less  display  of  fVont.  There 
cient  breast  cut  in  to  form  a  handsome  tur 
the  coat  being  held  at  tJie  centre  of  the  front 
third  button  and  hole,  allows  the  lower  pari 
forepart  to  fall  gracefully  and  easily,  and  run 
moderately  broad  skirt,  the  corners  of  whi 
rounded  off  at  the  bottom.  There  are  not  ai 
to  the  skirts.  The  sleeve  is  scareely  so  wide 
described  on  the  other  figure  ;  and  the 
narrower,  with  two  buttons  and  holes. 

On  another  plate,  with  illustrations  of  a  frt 
back  view,  we  have  represented,  on  the  first 
another  style  of  morning-coat,  pcaseseing  a 
distinct  form  to  either  of  those  we  have  dec 
The  forepart  is  fastened  at  the  centre  of  the 
edge  by  two  buttons  and  holes,  placed  closer  h 
than  the  distance  would  be  if  marked  up  i 
The  turn  ia  small,  and  neOMsarily  short;  X 
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kiper  pwl  of  the  tonput  u  oat  off  Kt  a  sharp  an^A, 
wd  th«  aktit  made  to  mn  wiA  it  Th«  ikirt  ia  plain, 
and  nmoded  off  at  the  bottom.  This  paMicuIar 
ttata  of  coat  has  held  its  plaoe  far  a  mnch  lon^ 
time  than  we  expected,  aa  Aere  is  a  pecutiaritf 
abont  it  which  does  not  suit  manj  figorei. 

The  back  view  represented  ii  that  of  a  new  style 
of  lounge-jacket,  the  bottom  of  the  forepart-skirt 
bung  cut  off  go  very  tnoebi  aa  to  reduce  the  width 
even  less  than  usually  cut  to  a  moraing-ooat.  The 
continnatioii  upwards  of  themn  will  necessarily  bring 
the  ptnnt  where  the  two  edgu  of  ^  foreparts  will 
meet,  higli  upon  the  front-edge. 

On  the  third  plate,  we  find  two  mOTo  illnatrationa 
of  di&rent  styles.  On  that  repreeented  on  the  first 
figare,  the  turn  is  only  moderate  ia  width,  but  is 
carried  to  the  waist-ieam.  There  are  ibor  bnttons 
and  holes  at  front.  The  skirt  is  out  forward  on  the 
leg,  and  rather  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  the  oomera 
slightly  rounded  off.    There  are  not  any  flaps. 

On  the  other  figure,  the  front  of  the  coat  is 
fastened  with  three  buttons  and  holes,  plaoed  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  r^ular  distances.  Although 
the  bottom-edge  of  the  forepart  is  cut  off  at  an  angle, 
the  space  being  oomparatiTely  short,  Ihe  skirt  is 
more  forward  on  the  thigh;  bnt  tbo  front-edge  is 
hollowed  a  little  to  reduce  the  width,  without 
affecting  the  bottom.  There  ara  deeper  flaps  at  the 
waiat-aeam. .  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  sQrIe  of 
coat,  when  we  describe  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
s  of  the  four-in-hand  clubs. 


Although  the  present  seasoD  has  not  been  distin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  any  decided  ttovelty 
in  die  form  of  any  article  of  dreas,  the  styles  now  in 
favour,  with  few  exceptions,  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  aoy  worn  in  previous  years.  There 
is  both  an  ease  and  a  graceful  appearance  in  the 
male  oostnme  of  the  present  day,  and  unless  some 
extraordinary  revolution  should  take  place  in  public 
taste,  the  several  illustrations  which  we  publish  in 
our  works  on  dress,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  future 
as  tepreeenting  styles  which  were  characterized  by 
the  features  we  have  named. 

The  loose-fitting  garments  which  were  recently 
worn,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  Iiaving  been  cut 


out  by  tbe  gro^s,  and  planned  so  as  to  fit  A.,  B.,  or  C, 
equally  well,  have  fortunately  been  replaced  by 
others,  which,  while  defining  the  figure,  and  showing 
to  advantage  a  well-propordoned  man,  are  so  care- 
fully and  artistically  produced,  as  to  oombioe  all  the 
ease  which  may  be  requisite,  without  aacrificing  any 
_  portion  of  the  effect  of  the  diSbrenoe  betweea  the 
breast  and  waiat  measures. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  to  chronicle  the  fact  of 
a  ravivol  of  public  taste  for  fancy  vestinge,  and  we 
cannot  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  cause  of  so  decided 
a  reaction  in  the  opinion  in  which  they  were  held. 
TTnfoitunateiy  we  can  only  report  as  we  find,  and 
must  leave  to  the  leading  houses  in  the  trade,  the 
task  of  explaining  the  change  in  this  respect;  mnce 
l?i^  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  fidling  off  in  the 
sale,  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for  fancy  waistcoats. 
The  attention  of  the  drapers  has,  consequently,  been 
recently  ooofined  to  the  production  of  a  variety  of 
goods  and  patterns  for  coats  of  various  forms,  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  state  that  they  have  been  highly 
successful  in  producing  both  designs  and  makes 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  previous  years. 

Onr  leading  trades  have  a  fine  opportunity,  which 
they  ought  to  embrace;  for  since  we  have  not  any 
one  member  of  the  haul  ton  who,  by  his  acknowledged 
taste,  might  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  the  duty  falls  upon  them,  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  their  position,  and  the  prtetigt  of  their 
names  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  hold  the 
regulating  of  the  fashion  for  men  in  their  own  hands  ; 
and  with  the  practice,  experience,  and  judgment  they 
have  to  assist  them,  must  be  held  responuble  for 
initiating  such  styles  as  will  reflect  to  their  credit, 
and  be  generally  adopted. 


FOUR-IN-HAND  AND  COACHING  CLUBS. 

Although  "to  handle  the  ribbons"  with  grace 
and  skill  has  always  been  a  desideratum  by  the 
members  of  the  upper  ten  thousanil,  and  those  who 
have  excelled  in  this  accomplishmenthave  beenbdd 
in  great  esteem  by  their  numerous  admirers,  for  some 
years,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  scarcely  so 
favourite  an  amusement  among  gentlemen  as  formeriy. 
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either  of  thpie  clubs  can  anume  the  lire 
have  published  tbe  above  parliculari  to  tho 

readily  raedlay  colours  might  be  introduced  1 
loop-hole  being  eitablisfaed,  and  hIbo  to  taiw 
foreign  readers  with  details  which  may  be  ui 
them,  with  their  aristoci&tic  cuatomera. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS 
DIAGRAM. 
Pl&tes  1701  AND  1702. 

Diagruus  1,  S,  5,  are  iatroduced  to  ill 
certaia  plani,  or  forms,  which  are  discosBed  i 
portion  of  our  aeriea  of  articles  on"  Dispbopo 
which  is  published  in  our  present  number. 

Diagram  2,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  se 
breeches,  contributed  by  Mr.  Tapson,  an  ol 
respondent  of  our  work,  and  a  copy  of  the  ; 
he  lately  submitted  at  one  of  the  weekly  meet 
the  members  of  the  City  of  London  Society  oi 
tical  Tailors.  The  measures  to  which  the  | 
was  produced  were — SOJ  full  length,  leg-seai 
waist  15,  seat  18,  cap  of  knee  7,  small  uf  the 
and  calf  7|.  Mr.  Tapson  states  that  the  1 
cut  without  any  allowance  being  made  for  aei 
the  under-sides  require  to  be  well  stretchei]. 

A  pattern  from  a  cutter  of  Mr.  Tapson' 
experience  and  general  practice  in  the  trade, 
have  some  weight  with  our  readers,  as  a  g;utd 
aa  to  style  and  to  the  form  suitable  to  the  mi 
we  have  given. 

Diagrams  4,  7,  and  9,  are  the  pattern  of  a  '. 
style  of  ]oung1^-jncket,  which  we  have  borrowe 
the  work  of  one  of  our  Parisian  coDtemp 
Produced  to  the  full  size  by  the  ordioor 
measures,  it  would  be  propurdonate  for  a  man  n 
ing  37^  round  the  chest,  lliat  being  the  at 
usually  adopted  on  the  Continent.  We  giveil 
readers  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  ii 
and  shape,  which  may  be  useful  for  them  U 
by  way  of  a  change. 

Diagram  G,  is  the  pallem  of  troupers  refe 
by  our  correspondent  "Simplex,"  in  his  con 
cation  in  the  present  number. 

Diagram  8,  is  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  short  ( 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  many  of  our  i 
during  the  euBuing  season. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITDTION 
FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  IH 
JOtJRNE  rMAN-TAILOES. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Bnbacrtt 
the  above  lastitutjon  will  be  held  on  the  2Tlt 
when  an  election  will  take  place  of  Three  odd 
pensioners  on  the  funds  of  the  charity.  Form 
be  had  by  candidates,  of  the  Secretary,  W,  B 
Esq.,  at  the  office,  32,  Sackville  Street, 
dilly,  W. 
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SEEIBS  OF  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
•         OFFICIAL  COSTUMES. 

Ukiforu  of  Captain  of  the  Royal  Navv. 

We  hare  selected  for  illualration,  in  our  present 
number,  the  aniTorin  worn  by  a  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Nary,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  pinto  itieir,  for  a 
correct  representation  of  the  dress. 

We  publish  the  following  official  detaiU  to  render 
oar  illnstrAtion  the  more  complete  in  utility  to  our 
patrons :  ~ 

Coat. — Bine  cloth,  donble-breasted,  ten  buttons  in 
each  row,  9  indies  apart  aciosa  the  breast;  white 
ooUar,  •Ic^>ed-off  in  front ;  1^  inch  gold  lace,  of  tha 
Navy  pattern,  along  the  top  and  front  edges,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  incb  along  the  bottom.  Blue  cuffs, 
with  pointed  slash,  and  three  small  battons,  laced  all 
round  with'  three-quarten  of  an  inch  gold  lace. 
Four  rows  of  half-inch  dittinetion  Uce  ronnd  the 
sleereB,  at  su^  distances  from  each  other  as  place 
then»  within  the  length  of  the  slash.  The  npper  row 
to  form  a  circle  2  inches  in  diameter,  tn  the  centre 


of  the  top-side  sleeve.  Pointed  blue  flnps  on  the 
skirt,  laced  all  round  with  1}  inch  gold  lace,  and 
three  buttons  under  them.  A  row  of  1-inch  lace  to 
encircle  each  hip-butlon  and  form  a  point  above 
it  on  the  side-seam.  The  sVirt  to  begin  at  onc- 
fiflh  of  the  circiimrerencc  of  the  wiust,  from  the 
front-edge,  and  to  bo  lined  with  white  kerseymere. 
One  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  pluit. 

Tromers. — Blue  cloth  with  gold  lace  1}  inch  wide 
down  the  side-scams. 

EpauUtta. — Two  gold  Epaulettes  with  lace  Hlraps, 
with  pearl  crescent  and  edging,  with  an  anchor  and 
chain  cable  within  the  crescent,  above  it;  and  two  st.trs 
above,  surmounted  by  a  crown;  all  embroidered 
in  tUvtr.     Bright  loose.bulltons  to  the  t^uletla. 

Cravat  or  5toct.— Black  silk. 

JTot.— Cocked:  The  ilapa  8}  inches  in  the  back, 
7|  inches  in  the  front,  5j  inches  at  each  corner, 
bound  with  black  sillc  lace  of  the  oak-leaf  pattern, 
and  looped  wilh  four  bright  gold  bullions,  the  two 
centre  twisted.  Black  silk  cockade.  Tasaels,  with 
five  gold  and  five  blue  bullions  each. 
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be  hilt  aolid,  half  haaket  giacrd  with 
ad  crown  and  anchor  badge;  lion-hMid 
hite  fish-skin  gripe,  bound  with  three 
Utaide  length,  5|  inches;  inside  length, 
The  blade  slightly  cnrT«d,  81^  inches 
inches  wide  at  the  shoulder,  with  a  flat 
:he  blade  ground  hollow  to  within 
the  end,  with  a  donble-edged  spear 

-The  t^  and  middle  looketa  to  be 
les  long  respectirelj,  to  hare  loops  and 
be  ornamented  with  fluted  threads  and 

chape  to  be  6^  inches  long,  and  oma- 
[  the  npper  part  with  fluted  threads  and 

honeysuckle  omRment  at  the  end. 
. — Black  morocxo  leather,  lined,  full 
i  in  the  girdle;  single,  1  inch  wide, 
in  gold  with  three  straight  liites,  one 
Idle,  and  one  at  each  margin  near  ti>e 
ilasps,  with  circnlar  fronts,  with  em- 
edges  ;  crown  and  anchor  in  the  centre ; 
:  and  girdle  buckles,  and  plain  gilt  ring 

UXDBESS  UtUFOBM. 

te  cloth  lapel  coat,  donble-breaated, 
in  each  row,  with  padded  turn-down 
ted  flaps  to  skirts,  with  three  notched 
tons  under,  Bound  caffs  with  three 
notched  holes,  and  four  rows  of  balf^ 
un  laoe  round  the  aleeres,  with  loop  to 

— Single-breasted,  white  cloth  or  ker- 

I  small  buttons. 

s  for  dress,  with  or  without  lace. 

!.— Blue  cloth,  doable-breaated,  sBren 

loles  regular;  lapel  same  width  as  09 

ts,  stand-up  collar,  eloped  off  at  front. 

o  amall  buttons,  with  distinction  lacta 

f.    Short  side-edges,  one  buttonat  t<^, 

ttom, 

': — Blue,  laced  and  made  in  the  same 

frock-coat,  but  with  a  stand  and  fkll 

Hue  doth,  double-hreastcd, eight  buttons 
;ular,  stand  and  fall  collar,  round  cuff 
and  great  coats.     Waist  pocketa. 


Epimletiet,  hat,  and  teabbard  as  fbr  dress. 

Sword-Btit. — Black  morocco  leather  of  tl 
width  as  in  full  dress,  but  without  embroide 
IbiirI  in  the  centre  of  the  clasp  also  omitted. 

Bloc  cloth  trousers  to  be  worn  between  tl 
of  October  and  the  22nd  of  April,  and  whil 
between  the  23rd  of  April  and  18th  of  Octob 


INFANTBT  BANDSMEN. 

The  fancy  caps  worn  by  the  In&ntry  Ba 
of  the  Army,  sro  to  be  diaoontinaed  oa  or 
October  31st  next. 


FANCT  COSrnUB   BALL 
AT    UABLBOBOUGH    HOUSI 

Her  Majesty,  during  the  life  of  the  Prince  C 
gave  some  fancy  costume  balls,  which  were 
success,  and  were  the  cause  of  much  acti 
trade.  At  one,  if  not  at  more  than  one,  the  c 
of  a  particular  period,  without  reference 
country,  was  chosen  for  adoption  by  those  i 
■id,  eonanquotly,  the  ball-rooms  prennli 
appearance  of  an  animated  pctnie,  illUt 
dresses  with  which  the  eye  was  familiar  < 
pictures  or  TComds  of  costume. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  oaeasioa 
magnifioeat  ball  which  be  gave  on  tibe  23nd  i 
BOt  limit  the  taste  of  the  company  to  any  ob 
bat  allowed  each  i^vidnal  gentieman  or  1 
■lake  his  or  her  own  sdeetion  of  the  drcM 
was  eonndwed  eviber  ^  moat  ^ffiMMiva,  c 
suited  to  the  taste  or  appearance  of  his  hn 

.   Tbe:« 

lunaes  .in  but  trde  t 

execntiMi.of  the  isarscal  dresaes,  the  -nunmaf 

of  old  prints  .fflvMtrktisg  Aaoy  ooatoMes,-  a 

paisUng  of  the  biain  to  oantrim  the  dresst 

when  the  drawings  were  bafisB  them  as  agnid 

easily  be  imagined.     It  is  .uniwsally  admttti 

great  andit  is  doe  ^to  itfaem  SarAie  .ranlt  c 

laboura,  and  the  aMp^ail  aSardaa  left  aotl 

be  desired. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took  pert  in  the 
Ycndylse  qnadriUe  amogod  by  bunttlff  wore  that 
pardeidar  Goctome  which,  nidlo  calculated  tont 
off  raoit  peojde  to  advantage,  waa  ezooedingly  well 
suited  to  His  Bojai  Htghnesa.  His  doublet  and 
doak  -were  of  light  maroon  satin  embroidered  in 
gold,  the  large  black  hat  (all  hots  were  worn)  had  a 
white  feather,  and  the  dress  was  completed  with  loose 
buff  boots,  steel  spurs,  and  a  long  sword.  On  the 
left  sbovider  of  the  cloaic  was  a  large  diamond  star. 
The  long  ikir  GaTalier  carls  finished  a  costume  as 
perfisct  in  effect  as  it  was  true  to  history. 

The  Duke  of  Teck  wore  a  blue^blaek  satin  dress, 
which  wms  made  after  a  Stuart  portrait  at  Montagu 
House. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  heading  the  Fairy 
QuadziUe  with  Miss  Graham,  in  the  character  of 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,**  as  a  fairy  prince,  wore  a 
niby  velvet  doublet,  with  grey  satin  "  tights,"  and 
rul^  shoes,  and  had  a  leopard's  head  and  dun,  with 
glM  daws,  attadied  to  his  shoulders  by  largediamond 
stars.  The  skin  was  left  off  later  in  the  evening, 
and  His  Boyal  Highness  a|^ared  all  in  ruby  velvet, 
with  a  small  cap  and  ^ite  tether. 

Prince  Christian  wore  the  dress  of  a  Venetian 
general,  with  a  sfced,  gold-inlaid  cuirass,  beating  the 
arms  of  the  Republic,  damped  over  a  bsown  vdvel 
douUety  trunk  hose  of  vdvet  of  the  same  colour, 
descendiag  to  tiie  buff  boots.  The  two  young  princes, 
Albert  Victor  and  Oeorge,  appeared  as  pages  of 
honour,  dressed  in  while  satin  and  gold. 

Some  of  Ihe  officers  of  the  Liib  Guards  and  Blues 
wore  the  umfiu-ms  of  their  re^meots  under  Charles 
n.,  and  there  were  six  Guardsmen  in  their  costume 
of  the  time  of  George  U. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  appeared  as  Olivarez,  the 
Spanish  Minister  oi  Philip  IV.,  with  the  odlar  and 
jewd  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  dresses  of  the  gentlemen  forming  tiie  Pack  of 
Cards  Quadrilles  were  more  remarkaUe  for  their 
singularity,  and  the  effect  they  produced,  than  for  any 
historical  associatian.  Several  officers  adopted,  for 
the  partieuiar  occasioa,  the  dress  of  their  several 
regiments  as  worn  some  seventy  or  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  the  efiectof  the  contrast  ^diich  thesedi£ferent 
quaint  uniforms  would  naturally  present,  would  tdl 


well  with  the  more  splendid  dresses  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  As,  for  example,  the  costume 
worn  by  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  Venetian  Quadrille 
-—a  dress  of  white  satm  and  gold,  with  a  surtout 
of  blue  velvet  and  sable,  covered  with  magnificent 
pearls;  or  the  Marquis  d*Azeglio,  as  a  Venetian 
noble  in  a  superb  dress  of  white  satin,  embossed 
with  a  dose  pattern  of  black  velvet;  or  Don  Jos6 
D'Argaia,  in  a  beautifiiUyHnade  suit  of  black  satin, 
embroidered  widi  gold  flmtr  de  lU^  and  who  wore  it 
as  if  it  were  his  ordinary  costume. 

Several  costumes  were  strictly  copied  from  old 
pictures.  One  especially  noticed  was  that  worn  by 
Mr.  Augustus -Lumley,  which  consisted  of  a  close 
robe  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  cape  of  the  same, 
fitttenings  of  large  turquoises,  and  a  scarlet  vdvet 
close-fitting  cap,  plumed  with  two  Himalayan 
I^ieasants*  feathers. 

One  inevitable  consequence  from  the  splendour  of 
so  many  graceful  and  d^gant  costumes — ^the  efiect 
of  which  could  not  even  be  marred  by  the  fiict  of 
their  being  worn  by  gentlemen  completely  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of 
their  drcss<— was  to  diow  to  still  greater  disadvantage 
the  unbecoming  mdancholy  costumes  of  this  and 
many  other  countries  at  the  present  time.  We  say 
nothing  about  the  ease  or  suitability  of  the  dress  to 
oar  notbns,  although  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  gentlemen  and  the  good  burghers  were 
as  much  at  ease  in  their  usual  dress  as  any  of  us 
are  in  ouis.  One  of  the  leading  journds  very  justly 
remarked,  ^  The  brilliant  colours,  glancing  plumes, 
were  surety  enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with 
black  coats  for  ever.** 


ON    DISPROPORTION, 

{CinUmuadfnimpag0  21.) 


We  oliject  to  these  plans  of  admeasurement, 
firstly,  as  being  too  complicated.  In  our  opinion, 
cutting  cannot  be  too  simplified,  as  proved  by  the 
many  improvements  we  have  carried  out  in  the  third 
edition  of  our  work,  ^'The  Complete  Guide  to 
Practical  Cutting;  **  and  the  fewer  measures  required 
(ocndstent  with  accuracy)  the  better.      For  who  has- 
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)f  bia  experience,  met  with  cna- 
vhtle  nndergoiDg  the  ordinaiy 
igth  and  bigneaa,  hare  exhibited 
I  of  impatience  for  the  coDcluaion 
rhe  time  also  connimed  iu  the 
meBsarei  would  be  a  serioiu 
aiiiesB  of  any  considerable  extent 
I  ia  such  establiihments  as  that 
Debacker,  of  Pans ;  otGudcMc, 
:he  expedition  required  renders 
[  indispensable,  the  introduction 
most  impracticable.  But  this  is 
id  in  no  my  affects  the  correct- 

ition  is,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
a.  To  the  inexperienced,  the 
nent  presents  a  very  plausible 
ler  do  they  commence  to  put  it 
ley  are  surprised  at  the  difficulty 
ng  the  measurement  correctly. 

there  are  Bome  who  are  much 
ng  a  measure  than  others;  but 

seen  the  experiment  tried  by 
led  themselves  on  their  correct- 
;  the  Bhoulder-measnre  of  the 
ozen  times,  with  pieces  of  airing 
e,  in  order  to  ecsure  accuracy, 
n  foand  to  differ;  consequently, 
rCB  most  hare  been  incorrect, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
e  taken  correctly  (which  we  are 
red  to  admit),  then  wc  contend 
pplicable  to  all  figures,  because 
only  consists  in  size,  but  in 
tiey  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 

the  former,  we  hold  it  to  be 
if  the  latter — the  sligbest  move- 
aring  the  intervals  of  taking  the 
I  the  relations  which  should 
im.  Fourthly:  granting  still 
rect  definition  of  the  position 
—AS  persons  invariably  place 
eiog  measured,  in  a  different 
which  they  are  accustomed  to 
hile  standing  or  walking,  the 
a  natural  consequence,  produce 


a  form  by  no  means  correaponding  with  the  or 
figure  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  dengned 
these  reasons,  admeasurement  does  not  oonsti 
gure  guide;  and,  although  we  are  not  prepi 
dispute,  that  there  are  many  succemfnl  cnttei 
use  it  as  their  plan  of  cutting,  we  may  be  pet 
to  express  our  conviction,  that  they  are  indeb 
their  success,  not  to  a  atrict  adherence  to  the 
ciples  they  adopt,  but  rather  to  the  exeruse  o 
own  superior  judgment — which  sound  ezpe 
directing  any  other  method,  would  ever  ptodi 
same  happy  results. 

The  machines,  of  which  so  many  have  for  t 
thirty  years  been  brought  before  the  notice 
trade,  profess  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  mt 
ment  systems ;  like  tltem,  obtaining  an  exact 
tion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  figure,  however  im 
but  at  the  same  time  not  being  liable  to  th 
certainty  in  obtaining  a  correct  measure,  the  : 
ment  being  attaclted  to  the  body  in  such  a  i 
as  to  provide  against  any  shifting  of  the  p 
during  the  time  of  measuiemenl.  It  is  toofreq 
the  case,  that  persons  are  carried  away  by 
pretenaions,  and  therefore  it  can  be  n  matter 
little  surprise  that  the  attention  of  a  vast  nun 
tailors  has  been  arrested  by  the  professed  infid 
of  these  machines.  It  is,  however,  a  remi 
fact,  that  in  Iiondon  then  inventions  are  coi 
tively  unknown  to  the  respectable  portion 
trade;  whether  it  is  that  the  inventors  conric 
tailors  in  the  provinces  the  most  competent  j 
or  that  the  extremely  varied  figarea  to  be  me 
in  an  ordinary  country  connexion,  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  tea^g  the  merits  ol 
machines,  certain  it  is,  that  to  them  have  the; 
most  generally  introdnced.  It  nsoally  happen 
where  there  is  the  Itsst  talent  there  is  the 
noise;  and  thus  some  of  the  inventors  of 
machines,  with  much  boasting,  stake  their  "r 
tion "  on  the  correctness  of  their  plan,  and  i 
bombastic  challenge  to  all  professors  of  a 
Were  they  to  show  that  their  machinea  were  so 
fully  adopted  in  a  dozen  first-rate  houses  i 
metropolis,  they  would  need  to  offer  no  fiuther 
of  tbnr  correctness;  and,  notwithstandiiq 
jeabni^  of  some  little-minded  rival  profoMors 
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might  rely  on  reoeiving  the  generous  sapport  of  a 
trade,  at  all  times  ready  to  patronize  real  talent, 
wheresoerer  it  may  be  found.  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  by  far  the  more  simple  and  satisfi^tory  manner 
of  proceeding;  and  the  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
adrantage  of  the  inventors,  if  their  appliances  really 
possess  any  merit  at  all. 

We  believe  diat  there  are  many  tailors  who  are  so 
taken  with  the  apparent  plausibility  of  the  theory  of 
these  machines,  that,  although  they  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  them,  their  experience 
having  proved  them  to  be  incorrect  in  practice,  they 
are  entirely  unable  to  account  for  the  reason  of  their 
want  of  success.  A  careful  investigation,  however, 
into  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  will 
soon  prove  the  whole  theory  to  be  mathematically 
fallacions;  we,  therefore,  purpose  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  this  subject,  which  we  trust  may  prove 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  our  readers. 

Article  HI. 

Admeasuremeni  Systems  continued — Machines — 
Principles  of  Action — Inapplieahility — Incorrect' 
ness  in  Theory — Illustration — Systems  hosed  on 
Proportions — the  Breast-Measure — Incorrect  Mea- 
sures— Comparison  of  the  Effects  resulting  there- 
from. 

Our  attention  was  directed,  in  our  last  article,  to 
the  inapplicability  of  admeasurement  flystems;  and 
we  propose  carrying  our  remarks  on  this  subject 
still  further,  by  teviewing  the  principles  of  the 
various  machines  for  measuring,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  put  forth,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  instruments, 
in  accomplishing  that  which  their  inventors  profess 
them  to  have  attained,  by  showing  the  whole  theory 
on  which  they  are  based,  to  be  in  itself  quite  in- 
correct. It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the 
information  of  those  who,  for  want  of  opportunity  or 
curiosi^^,  have  not  given  any  attention  to  these  in- 
ventions, that  we  should  first  explain  the  principle 
of  their  action,which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
in  all,  though  applied  in  various  manners;  the  end 
which  the  machines  are  intended  to  answer,  being  to 
establish  a  certain  fixed  point  or  points  on  the  body, 
from  which  the  distances  may  be  taken  to  all  parts 


of  the  figure,  and  thence  transferred  at  once  to  the 
cloth.     The  place  selected  for  this  purpose  is  generally 

*  at  the  front  of  the  scye,  as  shown  at  a,  on  Diagram 
8.  From  this  spot  or  pivot,  measures  are  taken: 
under  the  arm,  up  to  the  point  ft,  at  the  top  of  the 
back,  at  the  collar-seam,  which  gives  the  height  of 
back  upwards;— to  the  point  c,  which  is  either  first 
marked  on  the  coat  over  which  the  customer  is  being 
measured,  at  a  certain  proportion  down  from  the  top 
of  the  back,  or  determined  by  the  machine  itself; 
this  is  to  give  the  round  required  for  the  blade-bone; 
— to  the  point  dy  to  find  the  hollow  of  the  back ; — 
over  the  shoulder  to  0,  to  find  the  point  for  the  top 
of  the  back,  when  laid  in  a  closing  position  at  the 
shoulder; — to  /,  at  the  same  distance  down  as  c, 
which  determines  where  that  point  should  fall. 
Counter-measures  are  also  sometimes  taken  from 
another  point,  farther  on  the  breast,  as  at  ^,  from 
which  the  distances  are  taken  over  the  shoulder  to 
the  points  e  and  /  (corresponding  with  the  points  h 
and  c) ;  these  are  intended  to  find  the  exact  crooked- 
ness or  straigbtnesa  of  the  coat. 

From  this  brief  outline,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  objections  we  have  already  offered  to  the  ad- 
measurement systems,  are  equally,  or  even  still  more 

.  applicable,  to  the  machines.  The  complicated 
nature  of  the  measurement,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  applying  it — the  uncertainty  of  the  measures 
themselves — ^the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  defini- 
tion of  the  position — and,  further,  the  fiict  of  the 
position  in  which  the  customer  places  himself  during 
the  application  of  the  instrument,  or  time  of  taking 
the  measures,  not  being  that  in  which  he  ordinarily 
stands  or  walks,  consequently  not  that  which  requires 
to  be  defined,  all  these  are  difficulties  which  must  be 
disposed  of,  before  any  plan  of  admeasurement  can 
be  depended  upon,  as,  of  itself,  a  sure  guide  for 
obtaining  a  correct  fit. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  machines  vary  con- 
siderably in  form  and  construction,  some  being  of  so 
complex  a  nature,  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  idea  of 
their  ever  having  been  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade;  while  others  of  a  more  simplified  nature, 
exhibit  a  much  greater  semblance  of  practicability. 
Some  display  a  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  their  inventors; 
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and  on]  J  lesrcs  nt  to  xcgrei,  tiiaft  their  taleat 
application  had  not  been  Greeted  to  sooie 
object,  bj  which  thdr  e£brU  might  hare  been 
varded  with  a  better  soDcesiL  Bat,  at  we  hare 
before  staled,  and  at  we  shall  now  cndearoar  to 
riiowy  not  onlj  are  these  marhiitPi  inappiicahie  in 
practJoe,  but  thcj  air  also  ixKorreet  in  theorj.  It 
will  be  inraziablj  ibond  that  thej  prodnce  a  rery 
crooked  focepazt,  which  is  the  ineritahl^  result  oi  the 
principles  on  which  thej  axe  based. 

(To  hi  C^uiinuid.) 


BKXKVOLEXT  IXSTIt  CTION 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AXD  INFIRM 

JOUKXEYMAX-TAIIjORS. 


The  election  of  three  aodiiiofial  pensioners  en  the 
funds  of  the  abore  chaxitab^  Instinuioa,  took  j-iaoe 
CO  the  :^7th  uli^  too  laze  to  &liOw  of  oor  pabii«^hinz, 
in  our  present  number,  the  z^ames  cf  the  saooessful 
caDd;'da:es  of  the  niae  whc«fe  claims  had  been  ad- 
mitted br  the  cv>mmitxee.  Oa  rtferrinr,  howerer,  to 
the  nuaiber  of  acc^iiauljkiire  rotes  pjlkd  up  to  the 
date  v>f  the  last  ekciion,  bj  three  caadiii&:eN.  there 
can  be  liuie  Cv^ubt  as  to  the  result  of  ilie  recent 
ckctkva  beiac  decidedly  in  their  tkrcur. 

In  toct^  thej  wei>e  »  much  abead  ctf'  anj  outers 
that  it  would  har^ft  been  but  ihrowinr  rooes  awaj  to 
r«v\rd  thca  ia  their  Ut^ut,  ai.i  ax  iLe  sain^e  lia&e 
ir»:ure  the  future  chance  c<  ocbc?  cuiiSiAies^ 

The  annual  dinix*  of  the  In>i::xi:k>.n  Ias  K-en 
apjxv«at>f\I  to  uke  place  at  W;ll>iV  R.xiim  <«::  T::ars- 

<MK^  of  t^^e  »enib««  K>r  We«ixiiit5^<r,  jresixli.-sr  co 

Wo  *re  at  a  k^  to  as^d^  a  rca^cm  fee  ibc  pklp- 
abW  fA*»i:K  *>tr  in  the  numl^er  of  cai>oJijaes  cci  il^ 
\\VAji5vM\  ol*  anv  ekvtjocu  cv«xpawd  w^Ji  ib<-  ^is:  we 
>^'e<>^  a\vxi^tv>5«<\i  to  «>c  ixnseror,  Cocs^i«k^:I^:  iLai 
iho  U^uot\»  of  tV  b^itutioa  are  v^pca  t^  ;:airDx j- 
i\u^>-fAi^Nr!»  \Nf  aU  cr««Nk  as>d  all  s^aiics&s^  bj  ti-Kcr 
t><\SM\\\\\C  n^^t^W^s  a3f>d  ]^*vi^  the  «rAi»  $5iaa  vV 
jti;VKN  ^HUiiW^  ^KMttT.  ^a^  caars>t  uad«^rstand  tL^ 
\\\\\n>  \\\U^'^  takt<«\  bx  the  wxv^inc  cia«  c4"  \x» 
wwwuuuy,  ia  a^xa^K-xrwr  the  pivi«»eTiir  of  aa  ln$«i- 
tutu"^  whu^h,  >i^Va^e  u   o^T«  a  oer?ji;:5  rcChf  re  a 


V  \\>. 


number  of  tlwtr  mope  needj  ieUow-worianen^  at  the 
wme  time  etisuiaa  them  a  similar  adTanftage  in  the 
ercnt  of  their  standing  in  need  of  the  saoM  awistance 
ibr  themselfcn. 

Btwnmy  oar  ejes  orer  the  list  of  candidates  for 
theraeenft  eiectiony  we  m)tiee  that  one  of  than  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Institution  ainee  1837,  and 
that  this  was  his  first  appjieatioo;  i3bama%^  at  all 
events,  that  he  was  sHve  to  the  benefits  iHiich  his 
feUow-woiksMn  eoold  desire  fiom  the  lands  contri- 
bnSsd,  and  that  whsn  orcrt^wn  evcntoa%  himself 
b J  iilnssB,  and  jncapaeilated  from  earning  his  liring 
as  ibraMrl J,  he  sov^ght  dm  benefits,  whidi  he^  b j  his 
oontiibntBons  dnring  so  maaj  jearsy  had  assisted  in 
pensniing  ibr  othcri, 

b  allowed  tM  16sl  a  year, 
mndicBl  attendanee;  ^^ 
there  are,  at  the  piesmt  tisse,  sixtt-fitb  on  the 
funds  of  the  InsytntionY  indndtng  siiartsfn  widowsof 
deceased  pensioners.  These  advantages  should  cer- 
tainlj  josti^  some  little  trouble  being  taken  to 
ensure  a  chance  of  participating  in  their  benefit. 


LADrS  POLOXAISE. 


Little  bj  little  the  patronage  of  the  fiur  sex  has 
ftaimrd  an  incressii^  share  of  the  attention  of  oar 
trade;  no  that  in  aomaof  onr  best  hosiBes,  the  exe- 
cution of  orders  fiar  Tazions  ibrma  of  garments  worn 
br  ladies,  occnnies  a  considerable  **"^""^  of  time, 

B  in  theretnma. 
Aiier  habita,  whi^  with  the  pelisses  formerly 
both  eoBsidezed  to  oome  within  the  legi- 
timaxe  scc^  of  a  tailor  s  bnfmeiTj  were  added  jackets 
c/  TaiioQS  f crms.  whidi  gave  scope  to  the  talent  of 
the  penon  to  whom  the  execataon  of  the  order  was 
It  was  not,  howcTcr,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
s«Kpf «y  or  Taiie^  that  tailors  were  £svoared 
with   comtmsndss  since  jadLcts  were  made  by  the 

supplied  to  the  retail  sIm^  by 
n|iertffd  something  of  a 
style    6naa   their    lords' 
^ri^^^ir^a.  and  were  willing  to  poj  ssore  for  a  better 


Jackets  led  to 


donka^  and  ereDtoally 
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toooftiiaies  jnd  to  tiie  polooaife,  the  gannant  ire  lianre 
illustrated  oo  one  of  our  plates. 

The  fnll  description  we  have  given  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  illaatialion  itaelf  on  the  figure  of  :a  ladj, 
will,  we  trmti  make  the  matter  safficieotlj  clear  to 
any  of  our  readers  who  may  reoeive  an  order  for 
this  style  of  ganneat. 

There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  trimming  the 
polonaise  as  in  the  material  or  pattern  of  the  article 
in  which  it  is  made.  As  the  antumn  approaches  and 
the  weather  admits  of  more  warmth  in  the  material, 
Tweeds  and  fmcy  makes  of  wodlen  fitbrics,  in  light 
and  medium  colours,  may  be  generally  made  up. 
The  collar  and  cufis  may  either  match,  or  be  made 
of  velvet  of  a  totally  different  colour.  In  that  case 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  buttons  to  matoh  the  polo- 
naise, or,  if  made  of  one  colour,  the  buttons  may  be 
ofan  opposite  odour  and  tkmaf^j  contrasting. 

On  the  same  plato  we  publish  an  illustration  of 
an  undress  Scotoh  dress  for  little  boys.  We  notice 
that  our  artist  has  represented  the  jacket  with  the 
skirt  snm  on  to  the  forepart;  this  is  an  error  on  his 
part,  as  they  are  usually  cut  in  one.  The  jacket  is 
cut  with  a  moderately  broad  back,  and  to  sit  loose 
or  easy  to  the  figure.  It  is  fastened  at  top  by  a 
button  and  hole,  and  the  remainder  of  the  front-edge 
left  to  fall  away  from  the  body.  The  comers  are 
well  rounded  off  at  the  bottom.  The  fronts  may  be 
made  np  plain  or  trimmed  with  braid,  as  we  have 
represented  them.  There  are  shoulder-cords  with  -a 
button.  The  sleeves  are  rather  wide,  and  have  a 
deep  cuff  pointed  at  the  hind'-arm,  with  three  long 
holes  made  with  braid,  and  buttons  at  the  top.  A 
braid  is  also  sewn  on  to  the  edges  a  little  distance 
in.  The  bottoms  of  the  side-aeams  may  be  left  open 
a  little  way,  and  the  comers  rounded  off.  On  a 
lig^  colour,  the  trimming  shows  to  great  advan- 
tage when  carried  out  with  black  braid. 

The  waisteoat  is  made  of  the  same  article  and 
colour  as  the  jacket,  single-breasted,  without  a  collar, 
to  button  up  rather  high,  cut  rather  long,  and  the 
comers  rounded  off. 

The  kilt  is  made  perfectly  plain  at  front,  and  the 
remainder  plaited  in  regularly.  Th«are  ave  four 
rosattes  of  black  or  cdoured  silk,  with  ends  at  the 
fix>nt. 


Mmmmmm 


SHOOTING-DRESS. 


We  have  selected  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
styles  of  shooting-dress,  which  have  been  prepared 
by  the  leading  houses  for  the  ensuing  season,  for 
illustration  on  one  of  our  plates,  agreeably'  with  our 
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custom  at  this  period  of  theyear .  Not  but  that  there  i 
other  modifications ;  as,  of  course,  a  <eertatn  oharaetor 
may  be  noticed  in  the  style  issued  by  some  houses, 
which  marks  their  particular  style.  The  form  we 
have  represented  may  be  accepted  by  omr  patrons  an 
a  safe  guide  for  their  adoption. 

As  shown  by  the  back  view,  as  also  by  the  paMem 
in  diagram,  the  waist  is  not  cut  to  any  extreme 
length,  but  sufficiently  long  to  mark  the  distinction 
which  should  be  shown  in  Uiis  garment.  The  back- 
Bcye  is  deep,  and  the  back  cut  rather  broad  across  to 
the  sleeve-head.  The  side-seam  moderately  curved, 
and  the  hip-buttons  placed  about  the  average  width 
apart.  The  forepart  is  cut  easy  to  the  measure 
both  at  the  chest  and  at  the  waist,  although  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  coat  should  be  buttoned  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  four  buttons  and  holes  at  front, 
the  top,  or  the  third  and  fourth  buttons  are  generally 
sufiieient.  A  small  lapel  is  allowed  on  from  the  top 
hole,  and  the  corner  rounded  off,  to  correspond  with 
the  end  of  the  collar.  The  skirt  is  cut  to  a  medium 
length,  and  the  front-edge  made  to  run  off  with  the 
front  of  the  forepart,  and  well  rounded  off  at  the 
bottom.  The  sleeve  is  easy  all  down  the  aim,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrist.  It  is  usually  made  up  without 
a  cuff,  and  has  a  hole  and  button,  with  the  bottom 
of  the  hind-arm-seam  rounded  off  a  little. 

There  is  generally  a  "  pouch  "-pocket  in  each  fore- 
part, with  a  small  xx)iuted  flap  to  cover  the  opening, 
or  a  pocket  with  an  ordinary  flap  outside  the  left 
breast,  and  a  **  cap  "-pocket  on  the  right  a  little 
above  the  waist-seam.  A  deep  flap  to  the  skirt,  with 
the  comers  rounded  or  square  to  fancy.  The  edges 
turned  in  and  stitched  rather  broad. 

A  strapping  of  leather  is  sometimes  sewn  on  to 
the  shoulder  to  counteract  the  wear  caused  by  the 
friction  when  carrying  the  gun  in  that  position,  and 
some  sportsmen  have  an  extra  protection  to  the 
right  breast,  by  a  piece  of  the  same  material  as  the 
jacket  is  made,  quilted  and  sewn  on  to  the  outside  of 
the  forepart,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  butt-end  of 
the  fowling-piece. 

The  waistcoat  is  single-breasted  without  a  collar, 
to  button  up  high,  and  cut  rather  long,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  front- edge  rounded  off;  or  cut  with  a 
decided  skirt  well  rounded  off,  and  the  lower  button 
sewn  on  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom.  Some 
have  a  stand-collar  to  turn  down,  and  a  small  step  to 
the  neck.  They  have  mostly  two  pockets  on  each 
forepart,  with  small  flaps,  and  the  edges  are  stitched 
to  correspond  with  the  jacket. 

Troiuers  and  knickerbockers  are  both  patronized. 
The  former  are  cut  easy  to  the  leg,  but  not  so  long 
as  walking-trousers,  and  are  sometimes  faced  with 
leather  at  the  bottom,  as  a  protection.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  sew  a  narrow  slip  of  soft  leather  over 
the  turn  up,  with  the  double  edge  slightly  projecting 
below  the  trousers,  so  as  to  take  off  the  effect  of  the 
trousers  coming  in  contact  with  the  boot.    A  strip 
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at  tbe  htel,  and  for  the  iDBtep.  The  aide- 
usnally  sewn  pl«in,  and  tbe  trooMn  hare 
It  and  Sj-troalt. 

^erbookera  are  cut  loose,  and  with  or 
neas  at  top;  thej  are  made  up  in  tlie  usual 
1  has  been  bo  frequently  described  that  we 
ipeat  the  directions. 

:  of  goods  has  been  introdticed  for  the 
g  aeaaon,  called  tbe  "Knickerbocker," 
ilculaled  to  have  a  decided  mn.  It  corre- 
some  respects  with  the  article  which  was 
;t  tome  years  ago  for  Over-coats,  mostly  of 
n;  but  there  is  a  decided  cliaracter  in  the 
Dds,  which  distinguiabes  it  from  former 
arge  coloured  spols  are  liberally  introduced 
ad  misture  ground,  or  on  checks,  and  by 
a  of  tbe  style,  a  marked  cliaructer  is  given 
!ry  efiective  and  appropriate  to  Over-coats, 
form  of  coat,  as  they  vary  in  size  accord- 
oaake  of  tbe  goods  on  which  they  are  seen. 
lal  for  tbe  same  feature  to  be  observed  in 
>ods,  but  in  this  instance,  by  the  judicious 
It  of  colour,  and  in  the  size  of  tbe  spots,  a 
effective  patterns  is  produced,  which  tell 
I  ia  the  different  makes  of  garments. 


UTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IH 
DIAGRAM. 

PL4TBI   1706  AND    1707. 

8  1,  3,  4,  5,  10,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of 
»e,  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  lady  on 
plates  publibbed  with  the  present  number 
k. 

:e  on  the  back  (diagram  1),  between  the 
a  from  7  to  the  bottom  of  the  back -seam, 
ich  coireaponds  to  what  we  might  call  the 
ig,  is  folded  into  two  plaits,  one  over  the 
to  sbow,  but  merely  to  produce  n  certain 
drapery  at  ihe  back,  and  they  are  fuateaed 
ler  the  wtu&t,  and  concealed  by  two  but- 
side-seam  of  the  forepart  {diagram  12)  is 
e  side-seam  of  the  back,  eo  fur  as  it  will 
.  the  remainder  of  the  back  lell  loose, 
ed,  two  large  plaits  are  taken  up  at  the 
upper  one  at  not  leas  than  about  eight 
iw  the  waist,  and  the  lower  one  almost 
I  other. 

f,  as  the  skirt  is  termtn],  when  looped  op, 
by  strings  sewn  on  inside  at  the  waist, 
ceotre,  and  the  other  two  at  about  three 
>ch  side.  Corresponding  strings  are  sewn 
skirt  in  the  middle,  at  each  aide.  Theae 
ith  two  ends.  A  few  inches  below  are 
IIS,  with  one  end  only.  The  centre  strings 
those  below,  and  also  to  those  hanging 
aist;  by  this  plan  raising  ihepoug^  in  two 
kch  place.  Tbe  strings  at  the  waist  are 
a  band,  which  i*  sewn  on  to  ihepolonaiie 


at  the  bottom  of  the  badc-seam  only,  and  ia  fi 
at  front  nnderneath,  and  serves  to  keep  the  I 

'ihe  line  drawn  on  diagram  12,  from  2 
down  the  front  of  the  forepart,  represents  tbe 
or  the  edge,  if  the  lapel  had  been  gewa  on; 
Ihe  buttons,  which  reach  to  ttie  bottom  of  thi 
must  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  behind  1 
to  correspond  with  the  space  between  it  and  lb 
of  tbe  boles. 

The  collar  (diagram  10)  is  sewn  on  from  th 
5^,  to  the  point  4^.  The  curved  edge  rep 
the  aewing-on  edge,  and  tbe  line  drawn  from  i 
ia  the  creue-edge.  Tbe  line  from  1^  to  5, 
front-end  of  the  collar;  and  from  3  j  to  4-^,  sb< 
centre  of  tbe  collar-seam  at  ibe  back.  Thepo. 
will  be  sewn  on  to  the  neck  at  the  point  13,  a 
lie  back  oa  to  tbe  breast,  as  represented  on  th< 
It  ia  intended  to  be  worn  turned  down,  so  far 
end  of  the  creaae-line,  and  then  to  stand  u[ 
from  tbe  neck. 

The  sleeve  is  shown  by  diagram  3.  Tbe  b 
is  cut  wide  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom 
hind-arm,  so  (hat  the  team  ia  carried  more 
tbe  arm  tbon  usual,  Bomewhat  in  the  style 
sleeves  of  military  tuifonus  on  some  parts 
Continent. 

Diagram  4,  ia  tbe  pattern  of  the  cuff,  wl 
aewn  oa  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  sleeve.  The  j 
dicular  line  from  0  to  8,  represents  tbe  bad 
and  the  round-edge  from  O  to  8,  is  tbe  top-ed^ 
point  8  beicg  placed  at  tbe  fore-ann-aeam. 

Diagram  5,  is  tbe  pattern  of  tbe  turn-back, 
is  aewD  oo  to  the  aide-seam  of  the  back,  bel 
point  where  tbe  two  close,  and  is  fastened  d< 
to  the  back  itael£  As  this  pattern  ia  ofiered 
simplicity  in  style  and  making  up,  one  fish  tak 
under  the  boaom  will  be  found  to  answer  th 
pose.  Of  course,  the  quantity  deducted  v 
governed  by  the  variation  in  make,  aa  deno: 
the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  brea 
waist.  It  ia  not  to  be  preaumed  that  what  are  i 
stout  women  will  adopt  auch  a  style  of  dreas, 
wise  for  such  figures,  two  smaller  fisbes  n 
desirable,  so  as  to  support  the  additional  size 
bostmi. 

Diagrams  3,  6,  7,  9,  and  11,  are  the  patt 
one  of  the  most  fiisbionable  styles  of  shooting 
being  prt^pared  for  tbe  ensuing  season.  It  wi 
be  found  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issue 
the  preaent  number. 

Diagram  8,  ia  referred  to  in  that  portion 
article  on  "  Dispsofortiok,"  which  appears  i 
month's  copy  of  onr  work,  and  is  introdui 
illuatrate  the  several  directioni  in  which  it  is 
to  place  the  tape-mensure  on  the  body,  to  aac 
the  differeat  quantities  which  are  to  serve  aa  a 
in  producing  the  shape  of  a  coat  to  correspom 
the  particular  make  of  the  customer  being  mea 
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GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

UD 

CUTTING    ROOM    COMPANION. 

BT 

EDWARD  MINISTER  AND  SON, 

No.8,  ABQTLL  PLACE,   REGENT  STREET,   LONDON.    W. 


THE  INFAMTa*  BELIEF  ACT. 

As  Act  of  Farliunent,  nader  the  above  title,  fau 
Uldj  been  famed,  and  came  into  operation  within 
theM  few  daya,  and  altbongb  it  is  not  within  onr 
prarince  to  enlighten  our  readere  npon  l^al  matters, 
the  importance  of  this  Act  in  ita  effect  Is  of  inch 
consequence  to  all  tradesmen — tulora,  among  others 
—that  we  considered  the  necessity  for  its  working 
being  made  generally  known,  justified  us  in  publish- 
ing it  in  onr  pages.  As  the  Act  is  rery  short,  we 
gire  it  in  extenao, 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
the  contracts  of  infants,  and  as  to  the  ratification 
made  by  persona  of  full  age,  of  contracts  made  by 
them  during  infancy,  and  as  to  necessaries : 

"Be  it  therefore  enaided  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majes^,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  preeent  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 


"  1.  All  contracts,  whether  by  spedali^  or  by 
simple  oontnct,  henceforth  entered  into  by  infants 
for  the  repayment  of  money  lent,  or  to  be  lent,  or 
for  goods  supplied  or  to  be  eupplied  (other  than 
contracts  for  necessaries),  and  all  accounta  stated 
with  infanta,  shall  be  absolutely  T(ud:  Provided 
always,  that  this  enactment  shall  not  invalidate 
any  contract  into  which  an  in^t  may,  by  any  ex- 
isting or  future  statute,  or  by  the  rules  of  common 
law  or  equity,  enter,  except  such  as  now  by  law  are 
voidable. 

"  2.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to 
diarge  any  person  upon  any  promise  made  aller 
full  age,  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  during  in- 
lancy;  or  upon  any  ratification  made  after  full 
age,  of  any  promise  or  contract  made  during 
infancy,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  any 
new  consideration  for  such  promise  or  ratification 
after  full  age, 

"  3.  This  Aot  may  be  cited  as  Tub  IitrAKTs' 
Reuet  Act,  1874." 
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ITANT  NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

to  direct  tbe  attentLoD  of  oar  naden  to 
ant  order  joit  imud  from  the  Ww  Ofioe 
imlsn  of  whicH  we  pabliahj  Hr^^Tirg  oat 
list  of  uiiclea  compriang  iha  PuJif 
4  mn  Infuitiy  officer,  the  acariel  Ffttrol- 
w  worn  bjr  tliem ;  rejdmcing  it  bj  a  tonic, 
icarlet  serge,  or  of  a  lifter  cloth  than 
>;ed  for  the  dweu  Tmiie. 
ler  for  tbe  subodtntion  of  «  xarltt  patrol- 

Ihe  blue  pAtrol-JKket  prerionalj  worn, 
mud  on  tbe  Hat  of  Angwt,  187S,  and 
ty  no  means  so  efiectiTe  in  appearance  as 
ntrol-jacket,  was  nnqoestionablj  a  uae/ul 
7' the  liberty  of  moreotait  it  aflbided  bj  Ita 
ibape.    After  a  brief  existectce  of  leas  than 

it  is,  in  its  torn,  doonad  to  be  ritelTcd, 
dj  be  seen  so  long  as  the  re»p«ciability  of 
nca  will  justify  an  officer  wearing  one  on 
1  be  has  had  made  according  to  orders. 


The  expa  now  in  nse  may  be  worn  the  i 
period,  but,  when  worn  out,  they  will  be 
by  dion  of  the  patten  pnacribed  above. 


,  ORDERS  FROM  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

Dtxsa  or  Uiuru.  OFncmaa. 
iwing  directions  hare  been  israed  from 
>ffice  Boce  the  pabCoatiaB  of  onr  last 

irin  be  worn  by  oflloera  bdopging  to 
tations,  the  mea  of  which   wirar  Qlen- 

whenever  their  battaliona  are  brigaded 
Toops,  the  olScen  of  which  wear  chaoos, 

all  parades  at  whidi  the  offieen  o(  the 

itensnts  of  Hilitia  will  wear  the  sanie 
that  worn  by  the  Lieutenants  of  the 
he  Hilitia  serrice  to  which  they  respec- 
ig,  except  that  the  badge  of  rank  will 
the  collar  of  the  tunic 
^ntn  and  musicians  of  Infitntry,  Light 
ustlier.  Rifle,  and  lOghland  regiments, 
future,  be  supplied  with  Glengarry  caps, 
9  pattern  and  quali^  as  tiiose  worn  by 
th«ir  respective  branches  of  the  i 


mPOBTAKT  ALTERATION  IN  T 
UNDRESS  OF   OFFICERS   OF   INFJ 
REGIMENTS. 

A  geaaral  order  just  issued,  directs  that  t 
LCI  patrol-jachet  worn  by  officers,  is  in  futt 
disooatiiiued,  and  that  luniet  are  to  be  woj 
oeeanoTu.  In  order,  however,  to  save  ei 
loeond  tanie  of  targe  or  li^t  doth,  may 
upon  those  duties  now  sanctioned  for  thi 
patrol -jacket  The  cTinring  patrol-jacket 
used  by  offiesia  until  th^  are  worn  ouL 


SUB-INSPECTORS  OF  ARMT  SCHO 

The  relative  rank  of  lieutenant  has  been 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  Sub-Li 
of  Army  Schools.       * 


RESERVE   FORCES. 


We  published,  in  the  June  number  of  oi 
the  particulars  of  cMtua  alterations  wfaii 
ordered  to  be  made  in  tbe  details  of  tbfe  dra 
Hilitia  and  Trinnteer  Coips.  We  snpplem 
inftnaatioa  with  the  fbllowing  additional  dii 
TOLUNTEER   CORPS. 

Dkiss  of  OFncud. 
T^norma  oh  Slektis. 

Officers  of  Rifie  Vohmteers  ckthed  in  so 
grey,  as  well  as  those  clotited  in  green,  w 
the  pattern  of  oord  and  braid  on  the  sleeve 
Regiments  of  the  Regular  Forces. 

Officers  clothed  in  scarlet  wiQ  wear  silv 
and  braid.  Officers  clothed  in  grey,  cord  ai 
of  silver,  or  other  materia],  as  may  have  bi 
thorised ;  and  offieen  clotlied  in  green  wi 
oord  and  braid  irith  light  green  edging. 

When  tbe  form  of  cord  or  braid  ^Sen  fi 
abore-nentioned  pattern,  offioera  wiU  not  be  r 
to  have  tiior  present  uuifbrms  altered;  bat  : 
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them  as  an  clothed  in  green  will  be  required  to 
adopt  the  light  green]  edging  by  the  Ist  of  April, 
1876. 

Badges  of  Rahk. 
'  Offieers  of  Vohinteers  will  wear  gold  in  the  badges 
of  rank  on  the  ooUar,  where  silyer  is  worn  bj  officers 
of  the  B^olar  Foroes. 

Undress  Umiforx. 

When  officers  commanding  Administratiye  Begi- 
ments  or  Corps  (not  forming  part  of  Administratiye 
Begiments)  of  Yoltmteers,  for  t?hich  no  undress  for 
officers  has  ahreadj  been  authorized,  wish  to  obtain 
permission  to  adopt  an  undress  uniformi  the  follow- 
ing will  be  authorized: — 

For  officers  of  Light  Horse,  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neer Volunteers,  and  of  Mounted  Rifle  and  Rifle 
Volunteers  clothed  in  scarlet^  and  blue  forage-cap 
with  direr  band  and  button  (in  the  case  of  Artil- 
lery, the  band  to  hare  a  scarlet  edging),  and  blue 
patrol-jacket  of  the  pattern  worn  by  the  correspond- 
ing arm  of  the  Regular  Forces.*  Captains  and 
SuBALTXBNS  will  wcar  on  the  sleeye  an  Austrian 
knot  of  black  braid,  with  an  edging,  in  the  case  of 
Artillery,  of  scarlet;  in  that  of  Engineers,  df  white; 
and  in  that  of  other  Volunteers,  of  the  colour  of 
the  fadnge.  Field  Officers  will  hare  a  similar 
edging  round  the  braid  on  their  sleeyes,  and  will 
wear  trousers  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  worn 
with  fbll  dress. 

Officers  of  corps  clothed  in  green,  will  wear  a 
green  forage-cap,  harii^  a  black  braid  band  with 
light  green  edging,  and  light  green  button,  and  a 
green  patrol-jacket,  of  the  pattern  specified  aboye, 
the  black  braid  on  the  sleeye  being  edged  with  light 
green. 

Officers  of  corps  clothed  in  grey^  will  wear  a  grey 
forage-cap,  with  band  and  button  of  silyer,  black, 
grey,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  facings,  and  patrol- 
jackets  of  the  pattern  specified  aboye.  The  braid  on 
the  sleeye  will  be  of  black  or  grey,  with  an  edging 
of  the  colour  of  the  icings. 

SuaiAXT-LfSfBDCTOBS  OT  VOLOirrEEB  COHPS. 

Sergeant-Instructors  of  Volunteer  Corps  will  wear 


^  The  pattern  for  Cayalry  is  now  under  conitderatioB.         I 


liiree  tkevrona  on  each  arm,  aboye  the  elbow,  sor* 
mounted  by  a  crown. 

In  the  Artillery  Volunteers  the  crossed  gons  will 
only  be  worn  by  those  Non-Commissioiied  Officers 
who  hold  certificates  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Shoebuvyness. 

In  the  Rifle  Voluntcens  the  oroosed  muskets  will 
only  be  worn  by  those  Non-Commissioiied  officers 
who  hold  certificates  from  the  School  of  Musketzy 
at  Hythe. 


ROYAL  NAVY. 


Master-at-Arxs. 

By  a  recent  eireolar,  issued  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners,  a  deyioe  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  and 
anchor,  wUhovi  laureUy  has  been  ordered  to  be  worn 
by  Masters-at-Ams  in  the  Royal  Nayy,  on  their 
uniform  caps. 


Vlif  •clectic  Key05U'toirs« 

«  A  gatherer  and  difpoeer  of  other  men's  staff.**— TTotton. 

MamehmUr, 

to  the  snitor  of  the  *<oazetts  of  fasbion." 
Sib, 

In  the  July  number  of  your  work,  the  Gazette  of 
FAsmoN,you  published  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
contributed  by  your  correspondent,  ^  Simplex,"  which, 
considering  they  were  drafted  for  a  corpulent  man, 
gaye  me  the  idea  of  haying  a  yery  noyel  appearance. 
Until  I  saw  that  diagram,  I  was  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  I  had  the  hm^ffj  knock  of  doing  the  thing 
well  foT  men  of  this  particular  make;  but  I  must 
be  candid,  and  confess  that,  what  up  to  that  time  I 
haye  considered  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  such 
cases,  is  no  longer  justified,  if  the  plan  pursued  by 
"  Simplez  "  operates  successfully. 

Among  my  customers  I  haye  some  awkward  made 
men,  and  of  yery  queer  shapes;  but  on  looking  oyer 
my  measure-book  I  cannot  meet  with  any  that  ex- 
actly correspond  with  those  of  3rour  correspondent's 
in&nt.  Howeyer,  I  Ibond  the  nieasares  of  one 
customer  wiaeh  will  answer  the  purpose,  to  illus- 
trate my  way  of  piactisiag,  and  send  yon  a  pattern 
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CK  Sfi  BtSOiL. 

to  tbe  JBB*  aBd  ci^Bf  poa  i 
a  ccooB  aad  Ue,  wlilx^ul  a 
die  frad  of 
at  tLe  eoraosy  ooi 
e^pockct  with  ]!alf  cxicalar  lip  ob  tike 
Tlie  lioctoa  cf  tlie  hoBt-^dgt  o£  tbe 
c3  Toarded  g£     Heat2;er  in 

llicr  iMDcj  makei  in  mixliira^ 
aie  onaJl J  aade  up.    Tbe 


tqoskljvcLl  be  nue  ap  iz 
CGOBcizs  aad  o^or  artirfifn  raa  abo  be 
GEpIcj^  as  tbe  Sagm  m  sainbfe  to  wmj 


racier  in  tbe  new  soodf  for  tbe 


wool  in 
urcr  dbe  soffree^  le  ▼ciy  effective 
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Faney  makes  of  goods  are  now  worn  almoet  to 
the  exdnsion  of  plain  cloths,  and  each  season  ap- 
pears to  add  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
pattern.  Some  will  suggest  themselyes  as  being 
better  adapted  to  be  made  up  in  Frock-coats  than 
others,  but  eren  then  there  is  a  large  field  for  choice. 
We  are  no  longer  limited  to  blacks  and  blues  of 
different  shades,  as  now  we  have  sereral  effectiye 
shades  in  brown,  green,  and  olive,  which  constitute 
a  very  agreeable  variety,  and  will  be  sure  to  be 
patronized  for  their  novelty  and  character.  As  the 
majority  of  these  goods  are  not  very  firm  on  the 
edges,  it  i^  usual  to  turn  them  in  and  stitch  them 
narrow,  or  bind  them  with  a  narrow  silk  braid. 
Velvet  collars  have  a  fair  share  of  patronage,  and 
fancy  buttons  are  decidedly  in  fiivour.  There  are 
not  any  side-edges  to  the  plaits. 


OVEB-COATS. 


The  Frock  Great-Coat. 

The  prevailing  shape  and  appearance  of  this  form 
of  Over-coat,  will  be  found  carefully  illustrated  on 
another  plate,  as  also  by  the  pattern  in  diagram  in 
our  present  collection. 

Following  a  feature  which  is  observable  in  the 
different  shapes  of  coats  for  the  ensuing  season,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  waist  is  cut  shorter  than  we 
reported  last  year,  and  the  back  generally  does  not 
present  any  marked  character  in  its  shape  or  pro- 
portion. The  skirt  is  cut  to  a  moderate  length  by 
most  houses,  as  a  rule;  although  we  may  still  notice 
some  of  an  exceptional  length.  There  are  side-edges 
to  the  plaits,  to  mark  more  forcibly  the  distinction 
between  a  Frock-coat  and  a  Frock  Over-coat.  The 
lapel  is  rather  wide,  and  has  five  holes  worked  in  it. 
The  top  is  not  cut  with  a  high  point,  nor  is  it  much 
rounded  at  the  centre  on  the  outer  edge.  The  sleeve 
is  easy  all  the  way  down,  but  wider  in  proportion  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  made  up  with  a  cuff,  rather  deep, 
and  two  buttons  and  holes.  The  collar  is  low  in  the 
stand,  but  much  deeper  in  the  fidl,  which  will  be 
observed  in  all  coats  this  season.  The  edges  are 
turned  in  and  stitched  a  little  distance  in. 


The  fancy  make  of  goods  for  coats  having  been 
manufiictured  for  the  season  in  different  substances, 
presents  the  opportunity,  for  introducing  them  to  be 
made  up  for  Over-coats,  consequently  we  see  in  the 
new  goods  the  same  pattern  sometimes  carried  out  in 
three  substances;  while  there  is  a  good  choice  of 
styles  which  are  especially  manufactured  for  Over- 
coats. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1711  aio)  1712. 

Diagrams  1  and  15,  illustrate  certain  effects  pro- 
duced in  the  shape  and  proportions  of  a  forepart  by 
incorrect  measures  taken  on  the  body ;  and  are 
noticed  in  that  portion  of  our  article  upon  "Dis- 
proportion,** which  appears  in  the  present  number 
of  this  work. 

Diagrams  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  and  10,  are  the  pattern  of 
a  Frock  Great-coaty  in  the  newest  style,  for  the 
approaching  season.  The  waist  is  scarcely  so  long 
as  was  £tshionable  last  winter,  and  the  skirt  some- 
what shortened  from  the  extreme  length  to  which 
some  trades  cut  their  skirts  last  year.  The  forepart 
is  cut  easy  to  the  measure,  but  still  not  so  large  as 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  consistent  difference  in 
size  between  the  breast  and  waist  measures  on  a 
well-proportioned  man.  It  is  advisable  to  add  a 
little  on  quite  suddenly  at  the  bottom  of  the  front- 
edge  of  the  forepart,  which  has  the  effect  of  taking 
off  any  strain  at  tlie  waist-seam,  and  prevents  the 
unsightly  angle  at  tlie  top  of  the  skirt  and  the  edge 
of  the  lapeL  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  collar 
(diagram  9}  is  deeper  in  the  fall  and  broader  at  the 
end.  The  sleeve  is  not  so  wide  with  the  exception 
of  at  the  bottom. 

Diagrams  4  and  7,  are  the  top  and  under  sides 
of  the  trouser  pattern  sent  us  by  our  correspondent 
"  Verdant,"  to  illustrate  the  shape  he  has  cut  for  a 
customer,  and  has  always  found  successful  for  cor- 
pulent made  men.  His  remarks  will  be  found  in 
the  letter  we  publish  in  our  present  number. 

Diagrams  8, 11,  12, 18,  U,  and  16,  are  the  pat- 
tern of  the  style  of  frock-coat  which  will  be  most 
fashionable  during  the  ensuing  season  and  the  winter. 
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t  little,  if  any,  longer  than 
ihe  back  b  narrow  at  the 
ye  moderate  in  width.  The 
top  than  haa  been  oauallf 
ne  in  mind  that  it  roust  be 
ulder-Knm  point,  bo  as  not 
the  curve  of  the  neck.  The 
nor  fitting  eagj  to  the  arm, 
iportioQ  at  the  hand.  The 
>d  at  top,  and  ia  scarcely  so 
The  skirt  ia  still  scanty, 
The  forepart  is  drafted  easy 
ding  to  the  Bubstance  and 
ade  up,  yet  ao  as  to  Gt  to 


t  O  P  0  E  T  I  0  N. 
JroMpag*  SO.) 

d  that  the  human  body  does 
consequently,  it  ia  impossible 
Ji  to  fit  it  correctly.  If  we 
i  any  convex  form,  and  corer 
wo  shall  find  a  snperfluoiiB 
>uter  edge,  which  requires  to 
ui  obtun  a  perfect  fit.  To 
eceaaary  either  to  take  out  a 
.  the  edge,  according  to  the 
la  conrexity,  or  otherwise  to 
nooth  on  one  side ;  by  whioh 
Unity  wiJl  be  forced  to  the 
st  be  removed  in  the  same 
V's,  but  to  a  still  greater 
lot  permissible  to  cut  a  coat 
t«ly,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
er,  that  by  aid  of  stretching 
;  in  or  shrinking  otheri,  with 
dioious  use  of  V's  where 
f  the  superfluous  cloth  may 
ot  to  be  detected  when  the 
'be  machine  does  not  admit 
res  being  all  taken  from  one 
t  results  as  a  matter  of  con- 
1  by  the  case  to  which  we 
the  coat  being  made  to  fit  to 
)m  which  the  meaaures  were 


obtained  (m.,  the  front  of  the  scye),  the  whol 
.superfluous  quantity ofoIotiiiBllirownoD  thee 
side,  causing  an  extreme  leng^  of  cioue  o 
edge,  with  all  those  iaoooveiuenc«a  <^  a  very  ( 
forepart,  which  ore  well  known  to  erny  p 
tailor.  There  is  a  great  enl  attaching  to  c 
this  oort — namely,  that  fVom  the  axtnTagant 
of  the  cut,  they  seldom  admit  of  being  efic 
altered.  The  extremes  of  stnightneaa  and  ci 
neat  form,  aa  it  wra,  the  Soylla  and  Chary 
cutting,  of  which 'it  behorea  us  alike  to  atea 
chooaing  rather  to  iaclioe  to  the  former  aa  tb 
danger,  since  none  caa  dispota  tliat,  of  tha  tn 
a  itnug^t  out  ia  at  all  timea  to  be  prefer 
producii^  the  safer  and  smarter  coftt.  Thefb 
remarks  on  admaasuiemeat  systomi,  will  be 
stood  to  apply  excluaively  to  thoae  plana,  bj 
the  w?iole  of  the  points  are  obtained  solely 

There  are  many  rulea  termed  admeasu 
systems,  which,  in  reality,  are  not  so  at  i 
instance,  some  take  the  shoulder-measurea,  n 
the  intention  of  applyii^  them  to  the  clo' 
merely  for  the  puipoee  of  obtuning  a  nzi 
which  to  proportion  the  varioua  parts  of  the  gi 
This  is  no  more  an  admeasurement  E^ateii 
those  based  on  the  breast,  scye,  or  height  mt 
If  the  Ggnree  of  men  were  alwaya  in  exact  ] 
tioa  one  to  the  other,  we  mean  eaoh  part  of  th 
increaung  or  decreatnng  in  the  same  ratio, 
would  be  a  matter  of  indiSerence  which  pt 
selected  to  proportion  the  rest  &om;  whe 
were  the  circumference  of  the  body,  or  the 
of  the  leg,  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
as  an  illustration,  the  fact  of  the  at 
academies  adopting  the  head  or  length  o 
for  this  purpose.  But,  as  this  ia  not  the  i 
nature,  it  becomes  aeoesaaiy  to  select  as  a  ba 
part  to  wluch  the  other  porticos  it  the  bod 
ordinarily  bear  a  relative  proportion;  and, 
same  time,  that  which  presents  the  least  diffic 
obtiuaing  the  correct  measaiemeiit.  For  this 
we  consider  the  breast^measnre  the  most  Kp\ 
of  any,  being  the  moat  aimple,  sod  that  which 
of  being  taken  with  the  greatest  prauaioa. 
will  urge,  that  if  dlEBcultiea  b«  e 
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soring  other  paits,  the  same  are  to  be  encountered 
in  the  breart-meaaore.     This  we  dispute,  becaoie 
ihe  size  of  breast  cannot  be  affected  bj  any  altera* 
tion  of  the  position ;  and  although  we  admit  that  it 
18  pomble  for  a  customer,  while  being  measured,  to 
inflate  his  lungs  in  such  a  manner  as  conaiderablj  to 
opsnd  his  chest,  he  cannot  do  so  without  a  direct 
effort,  which  ia  immediately  risible,  and  by  calling 
forth  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  the  cause  of  his 
enlarged  size  ia  instantly  removed,  and  the  real 
dimeoaiott  may  then  be  obtained.    We  also  know 
tbat  some  persons  are  accustomed  to  measure  tighter 
than  others,  and  that  even  the  same  indiyidoal  does 
not  always  take  a  measure  alike.    Let  us,  then,  com- 
pare the  effects  which  would  result  from  an  incorrect 
measore,  applied  by  a  system  of  proportions,  and  by 
a  system  of  admeasurement.     Firstly,  we  will  sup- 
pose a  man  whose  correct  circumference  of  breast  is 
36  inches;  two  persons  measure  him—- one  by  draw- 
ing tile  tape  tight,  produces  a  result  of  85  inches 
only  ^  the  other,  by  taking  the  measure  slackly, 
obtains  37  inches.  These  two  coats  are  produced  by 
the  same  system,  each  being  proportioned  according 
to  the  respectiTe  sizes  taken.    The  result  is,  that  the 
coats  fit  equally  well,  ihe  balance  of  each  being  the 
Mme,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  one  is 
a  dose  fit,  the  other  rather  easy,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  will  be  found  shown  on  diagram  1. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  imagine  two  coats  cut 
fc(r  the  same  figure  by  an  admeasurement  system, 
the  measures  being  taken  by  different  persons,  and 
with  a  difference  in  the  results,  at  the  same  rate  as 
just  alluded  to,  niamely,  1  in  86.     Suppose  that  the 
real  measures  of  the  figure  were  from  A  (diagram 
8,  on  plate  1707,  published  with  the  last  number)  to 
£,12;  toF,  18;  and  fromOtoE,  12);  to  F,  18); 
one,  by  measuring  tightly,  makes  from  A  to  E,  1  If ;  to 
F,  17^;  and  firom  G  to  £,  12^;  to  F,  18;  the  other, 
who  measures  slackly,  makes  from  A  to  £,  12| ;  to 
F,  18};  and  from  O  to  £,  12f ;  to  F,  19.    The  result 
will  be,  that  neither  of  the   coats  thns  produced 
can  be  correct;   for  the  balance  of  the  foreparts 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  incorrectness  of  the 
meascrres,  one  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch  too  long, 
and  die  odier  liie  same  quantity  too  short.     Making 
no  less  a  difference  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 


in  the  length  of  the  shoulder  of  the  two  coats  cut 
for  the  same  figure,  as  illustrated  by  diagram  15. 

Much  has  been  said  by  some  theoretical  teachers 
to  prove  that  which  we  have  never  found  any  so 
foolish  as  to  dispute — namely,  that  the  breast-mea- 
sure does  not* provide  for  the  variations  in  heights. 
We  shall,  however,  have  occasion,  during  the  course 
of  these  article,  to  show  that  much  of  the  reasoning 
of  those  acientific  cutters  (teachers  of  cutting,  we 
.  should  say)  is  very  erroneous,  and  only  serves  to 
exhibit  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
art,  and  an  entire  deficiency  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

Sufficient  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  prevo  that 
which  we  proposed  in  making  these  remarks— ^that 
admeasurement  does  not  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  various  kinds  of  dispro- 
portionate figures  and  differences  of  position;  and 
to  establish  the  truth,  that  judgment  is  the  oklt 
SAFE  omDE  IN  cuTTiKO.  Ero  WQ  quit  this  subject, 
however,  we  would  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work  of  the  late  M.  Compaing,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
furnish  unanswerable  objections  to  his  and  other 
admeasurement  systems.  We  mention  that  gentle- 
man's work  in  particular,  not  only  because  we  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect  for  him  as  a  publisher, 
and  considered  him  the  most  competent  of  this  class 
of  theoretical  cutters,  but  because  his  plan  is  most 
exclusively  an  admeasurement  system,  every  point 
being  determined  by  the  dimensions  taken  on  the 
body. 

The  author,  speaking  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  admeasurement,  recommends  it  as  serving 
^*  to  find  the  exact  development  of  the  surfiuse  of  the 
human  body,  whatever  may  be  its  construction."* 
He,  however,  soon  discovers  some  difficulty  in  obtain, 
ing  the  measures  correctly,  and  urges  upon  his  readers 
the  necessity  of  well  exercising  their  hand,  so  that, 
in  taking  the  same  measures^  they  may  not  obtain 
first  one  result  and  then  anoUier*  **  Preoision,**  says 
he,  "is  everything;  and  we  must  admit  that  there 


*  "  A  trouver  le  d^veloppement  exaet  de  la  surface  du 
corps  de  Thoinme,  queUe  que  soit  sa  struotare." — '*  ^^- 
thode  eompUU  ds  Coup$  d'habUUmenif^"  par  Compaing, 
page  18. 
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are  bat  few  good  measorera  to  be  met  witli."*  He 
then  eipecially  advisea  tliem  to  render  themselves 
skilfiil  in  this  particular,  as  "  nothing  ia  more  an- 
noying to  a  cnatomer  than  to  be  kept  long  in  the 
Bame  position."!  ^  furtbei  remark,  which  serves 
Ter;  folly  to  establish  our  argument,  that  the 
measores  do  not  serve  to  define  the  real  figure  of  the 
man,  ia,  that  ibej  mutt  be  taken  over  the  coat,  aince, 
as  is  stated,  "  a  coat  cut  by  the  measures  taken  en 
the  shirt  would,  probably,  not  be  wearablc."|  This, 
therefore,  plainly  shows  that  it  is  absolutulj^  the 
coat  the  customer  has  on  (witli  all  its  adjuncts  of 
padding  wadding,  Ac.),  and  not  the  figure,  that  ia  to 
be  measured.  One  extract  more,  and  we  have  dune. 
"  It  ia  important  to  know  how  to  compote  the  mea- 
sures, for  they  cannot  always  be  taken ;  sometimes  they 
are  old,  at  other  times  altogether  wanting;  besides, 
a  cutter  may  find  himself  in  an  establishment  where 
they  do  not  lake  the  measures  in  the  same  way  as  be 
doea,"§  leaving  bim  in  the  same  predicament  as 
those  who  do  not  adt^admessQrement  systems;  with 
this  disadvantage,  that,  being  accustomed  to  rely  on 
his  dimensions  taken,  rather  than  on  hia  own  ob- 
servation of  the  figure,  his  judgment  can  hare  been 
scarcely  sufficiently  practised,  to  enable  him  correctly 
to  determine  on  the  proportions  required  for  these 
missing  measnras. 

{To  b«  eanlmutd.) 


THE  REPORT  OF   FASHIOX. 

The  patrons  to  the  above  work,  and  the  trade 
generally,  arc  respectfully  informed  that  the  "Report 
of  Fashion"  for  tlie  ensuing  Autumn  and  Winter  will 

*  *'  La  prfcialon  fait  tout,  et  nou*  devons  avoiier  que 
I'on  reicontre  ttis-ptu  ie  boni  mesureun." — Page  IB. 

t  "  Car  lien  n'est  plus  ennnyeux  pour  un  client,  que 
d'Stre  tenu  longtempt  Ji  la  mSine  place. " — Pige  19. 

X  '•  Tin  hsbit  inl  urrtit  eonpj  d'sprit  In  mraarc*  priiea 
■ur  la  chemise  ne  senutpeot-Sttspu  portable. "—Page  19. 

i  "  n  est  urgent  de  lavoir  compoier  le*  meiures,  csr 
Ob  ne  pent  pas  toujonn  let  prendre;  quelqucfoia  elles  sont 
anciennes,  d'aulrca  foU  tiles  muiquent  lotalement;  enfin, 
un  conpenr  pent  se  troui-ei  dans  are  maiion  ob  Von  en 
pTcnd  pis  lea  meaiuea  de  la  m&me  maniite  que  lui." — 
Page  37. 


be  published  at  the  usual  time  during  th 
month.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  for 
plate  will  fully  sustain  the  character  which 
has  gained  for  itself,  by  the  carefiil  represei 
all  details  relating  to  fashion  and  style;  ant 
selection  of  the  patterns  in  full  size,  as  w 
diagram  (reduced  for  the  convenienoe 
drafted  to  difierent  sizes  by  means  of  the  G 
Heasores),  and  the  copious  description,  in  t 
press,  will  convince  our  friends  that  we  do 
in  our  efforts  to  mabtain  the  tuefnlnefli 
publication,  or  to  show  our  appreciation 
kind  and  continued  support. 

To  those  members  of  the  trade,  who  may 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work, 
state,  for  thdr  information,  tliat  it  consists  ( 
coloured  engraving,  containing  22  figures,  ill 
the  different  styles  of  dress  most  &shioE 
each  season,  collected  from  the  best  aul 
Patterns  of  the  newest  styles  of  garments 
siaes,  and  a  collection  reduced  to  scale  of  : 
genendly  useful;  tt^^ether  with  a  letter-pr 
describing  all  matters  relating  to  dress, 
newestgoods  manufactured  for  the  eesson.  'ff 
copy  of  our  work  this  season  will  be  present 
a  copy  of 

Thb  Chart  of  Fashiok, 
being  No.  10  of  onr  series.  The  nUli^ 
handy  work  has  been  fully  acknowledged  by 
tinued  demand  for  each  edition  as  it  appei 
the  sheet  will  be  found,  represented  by  54 
all  the  leading  styles  of  dress  for  adults, 
little  boys,  and  several  effective  styles  of 
Riding-Habits,  Jackets,  and  Cloaks,  whicl 
the  tailor,  or  his  traveller,  to  submit  to  the  ( 
a  large  variety  of  different  styles  of  garmei 
which  to  make  his  selection,  after  judgio] 
effect  produced,  by  the  several  carefnll, 
figures  illustrating  the  various  shapes. 

Theanaualsubscription  to  the  "Report  of  F 
(payable  in  advance)  is  XI  la.,  or  a  single  oo 
12s.  6d.  Forwarded  free  to  all  parts  of  tht 
Kingdom,  and  abroad  at  the  book-post  tariff 
Extra  copies  of  the  "Chart  of  Fashion" 
obtained,  price  4s.  in  sheet,  or  6s.  motinted  an 
for  travellen. 
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ON    DI8PE0P0RTI0N. 

{Cttttmittdfnmpaf*  40.) 

Abticlk  IV. 
Disproportion,  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary;  a  few 
worda  of  adviee — Ordinary  Di*proporiion,  $implt 
and  complex — Element*  of  Ditproportion — Dit- 
proportion  of  FotHian,  Size,  and  Height. 
HmTing  in  om-  former  articlet  briefly  noticed  aome 
of  the  pluu  ictrodticed,  pnrportiog  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  difficulties  of  dicproporlion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  tlie  reaaon  of  their  inapplica- 
bilitj  in  practice  and  incorrectneai  in  theory,  we 
■hall  now  prooeed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  inbject  itself,  with  a  view  to  aSbrding  aome  few 
hinta,  by  observation  of  which  the  judgment  of  our 
readen  may  be  aaiiated  and  confirmed. 

A  practitail  tulor  should  be,  at  all  times,  able  to 
advance  a  reason  for  ereiy  deviation  he  makes  from 
his  ardinarf  method  of  cutdng.  Some  tnccessful 
cutters  are  at  a  loss  to  do  so;  they  must,  therefore, 


be  considered  as  more  fortunate  than  practical  Years 
since,  ere  rule  or  system  was  known,  there  were  snc- 
cessfiil  cutters,  and  many  very  sucoessful,  who  with 
a  few  simple  measures,  taken  with  a  slip  of  pCrob- 
ntent,  and  applied  by  what  was  termed  at  that  time 
"the  rock  of  the  eye,"  were  enabled  to  produce 
what,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  was 
considered  an  elegant  fit;  and  even  for  cases  of  ordi- 
nary disproportion,  to  vary  with  so  general  a  sncceas 
in  the  result,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  certain^. 
But,  for  a  cutter  in  those  days  to  impart  his  know- 
ledge to  another,  woa  a  thing  unheard  of;  indeed,  it 
u  doubtful  whether  the  term  knowledge  can  be  justly 
applied  to  a  talent  which  neither  resulted  from  the 
study  of  the  subjaot  itself,  oor  from  the  csrrying 
oat  of  any  fixed  principles;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  such  were  rather  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  a  species  of  intuitive  insdnct  governing  their 
operations,  guided,  moreover,  by  that  good  goiias, 
"luck." 
For  our  part,  we  conceive  that  every  outter  who 
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iMfiB^  doltniixBM  vptti  toB  mMnod  is  ivliuai  t3k6M 
leqniie  to  he  tumtod,  we  may  be  eaebled  to  eerrj 
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(To  be  eanHrmeeL) 


Cbt  Sclectu  HrffOKttoiv^ 


*  A  gallMrar  and  difpoter  of  otber  meii*t  ttiiff.*-~ir0<fM. 


SEBYANTS  AND  THEIB  CLOTHES. 


YO  TSB  ■BITOB  OP  TSB  ''aAZSTR  09  FASBIOH. 

fin. 
Baring  bean  a  Hvery  cutter  for  25  yem,  I  bsve 
tdben  aome  lufeereBt  in  die  oorxeBpondeiiee  which 
klelj  BjipeBBeil.  in  The  Timee  newBpaper,  on  the 
qneetioii  of  Berrants*  clothee.  The  point  at  issue  is 
due:  Does  a  Ber^ant  wrong  bis  master  bj  saring  a 
aoit  of  Ibnrj  aad  baring  a  pcrrate  suit  made,  or 
money  in  fieu  thereof  7  Now»  it  will  depend,  to  some 
extent,  on  tbe  condttioiis  of  iha  engagement  between 
the  master  and  the  man;  but  let  us  suppose  the 
terms  on  which  a  man-serrant  is  usually  engaged, 
he  is  to  xeoeif«  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly,  with 
two  suits  of  lirezy,  and  a  working  suit,  and  a  great* 
oont  ereiy  two  years.' 

This  is  not  an  exftmragaat  npply,  ibrmany  a  man 
with  thiaquantily  will  scarcely  keep  himself  respect- 
able, while  another  in  the  same  service,  and  having 
the  asBie  amount,  will  manage  now  and  then  to  sains 
a  gament,  and  if  he  remain  in  the  same  situation 
iar  some  time^  will,  with  care,  save  a  whole  suit, 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  by  eoonomy  and 
careful  hafaitB,  and  having  in  mind  that  ^  clothes  are 
money/'  be  considers  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
get  a  private  suit,  without  for  one  moment,  having 
^M  least  idea  of  being  guilt7  of  any  impropriety, 
much  mere. of  coomiittiiig  anytiiing  like  a  fraud  on 
his  maaler.    In  my  opinwu  it  is  a  knotty  question  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  he  has  done  any  wrong  to  his 
master  by  his  proceeding*    If  one  man  will  keep 
himself  ^  pcim  and  tidy  "  with  the  same  amount  of 
doChes  which  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  keep 
another  decent,  is  the  careful  servant  to  suffer  for  the 


pains  he  has  taken  ?  Surely  not.  The  master  is  in 
fact  benefited  by  having  such  a  man  in  his  service. 
I  know,  by  experience,  tha't  men  who  save  their 
livery  are  tbe  most  respectable  in  appearance,  and 
the  most  truthful  in  character.  Being  '*to  the 
manner  bom,**  he  will  naturally  avoid  waste,  and  he 
who  is  careful  with  his  clothes  is  most  likely  to  be 
careful  with  his  master's  hay  and  straw,  while  no 
advantage  could  accrue  to  the  latter;  for  by  giving 
fewer  clothes  he  checks  a  commendable  habit^  and 
the  former  will  demand  more  wages  as  an  equivalent. 
The  reckless  servant  will  also  want  more  money,  and 
disgrace  his  master  by  being  badly  clothed. 

Bat  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  tailor  in  the  matter? 
I  believe,  so  fiir  as  he  is  concerned,  he  would  rather 
that  the  servants  had  only  their  regular  lively.  It 
would  give  him  less  trouble,  and  relieve  him  from 
any  responsibility  in  this  respect  to  Lis  customer,  as 
also  from  a  little  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  ser* 
vant;  for  if  he  refused  to  oblige^  the  clothes  woiild 
neither  fit  nor  wear  well.  He,  however,  should  see 
that  the  clothes  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  object 
to  a  money  consideration  instead  of  making  private 
clothes. 

I  think  I  have  given  a  fkir  statement  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  either  fraud  or 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  or  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  tailor;  and  the  master  may  rest 
assured  that  he  will  not  get  good  servants  on  easier 
terms.  I  consider  the  correspondence  which  led  to 
these  observations  as  "  much  ado  about  nothing.*' 

Yours  sincerely, 

«  J.  W.  K." 


LIVERY  SERVANTS  AND  THE  CUSTOM. 
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TO  TRs  xnnon  of  tbk 
Sir, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
which  lately  appeared  in  The  Timee^  complaining 
of  the  treatment  he  had  reoeived  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  men<«iervBnts  v&d  fkom  his  tailor,  will  have 
derive  .0^  ,adl  cromb.  of  comfort  in  the  Ten- 
tilatioii  o(  ^v^  ^iiii^ttan  of  the  right  of  a  aervant  to 
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a  sum  cf 
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to  ;w^ir*u  a::7  c=.*  iz 

prefs  tie  W7i:-=r'i  rirrr-je  zt  a:c  iianz 

i^riiej  wiL:h  -was  d=e  tc  tiesa  fcr  irrery 
sared  at  tie  p reric-za  crdsr,  »y  acrse  sx  i 
ago,  anl  ilat  he  now  seiJj  a  P.O.  cH<r  fze  a 
£ed  anicsit,  and  begs  ihe  csc,'-.Trar.  tc  keep  a 
sum  CTit  of  it  f  jr  Liniself,  a=d  grrc  ti.e 
fcotniaa  so  muca  each.  It  ibec  roci  oc  to  inform  the 
deliaqnent  coacLniaa  that  "  Mr.  ■  has  crdered 

the  new  lirery,  and  any  thif.ga  the  semnts  hare 
sayed  cf  the  lot  prerionsly  ordered  aze  to  be  made 
into  a  parcel  and  sent  to  the  taCor*f  addres.  Two 
or  three  qnestions  saggest  themselTcs  as  to  this  mw 
likely  composition.  Wonid  not  the  tailor  hare  begun 
his  letter  witli  "  Sir,**  or  with  the  raniame  of  the 
coachman?  Wonldhenothare  written  of  the  groom 
and  footman  as  Jones  and  Brown,  or  whatercr  their 
names  might  hare  been  ?  Woold  he  not  also  have 
written  ^  your  master^  has  ordered  the  liToy?  Is  it 
probable  the  senrants  woald  hare  waited  six  months 
fur  any  money  coming  to  them  from  the  tailor?  Imay 
be  wrong,  but  I  mnst  say  the  whole  letter  looks  Teiy 
fishy,  and  reads  anything  but  like  agemiine  production. 
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>  of  his  Svoy  which,  bj 
party  scy  of  his  iciiaiJa  may  hare 
to  be  as  madi  the  SI  ■■nils  property 
cf  his  wifes  which  he  may  haye  sared, 
a  the  satisgs  bank  or  elsewhere.  Both 
<^eBxe  and  i  ■■ingeimmt  on  the  psit 
aad  Icanaot  bot  think  that  snch  a 
cli  be  equally  eocnxxnieil  in  dealing  with 
s  pro^«rtT.  as  the  sfstem  would  exist  in 
SaTi2g  some  portion  of  his  inrery,  gives 
kia  an  cjportonitT,  oat  of  tibe  aDowanee  made  for 
it  by  the  taHjr,  to  purchase  ordinary  dothing,  on  an 
arrangement  come  to  by  the  two  parties  alone  inte- 
rested, or  eren  coneemed.  The  taikr  baring  seen 
that  the  Iiroy  irtuiiied  has  nerer  been  worn,  and 
baring  made  other  gaimfnts  either  wliolly  or  part  in 
exchange,  the  lirery  becomes  as  much  his  property 
a«  if  a  certain  qoaatity  of  material  had  been  cat 
and  made  op  cAptealy  lor  this  particnlar  order. 
There  can  be  no  question  bot  that  the  practice 
is  one  well  known,  and  also  tokiated  by  the 
majority  of  masters  baring  lirciy  senrants  in  their 


I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  yonr 
readen  can  corroborate  my  Btatemenl,  and  I  feel 
sore  that  thcj  hare  no  idea  of  doing  a  wrong  to 
their  cnstomera  in  IbUowing  the  piactioe. 

lam.  Sir, 

TonzB  lespecifnlly, 


■Ml*l 
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October  1, 1874.] 
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GENTLEMEN'S   DRESS. 


The  Coxing  SttleSt 

Uocler  the  above  heading  an  article  lately  appeared 
in  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Heniy  P.  Cooper,  one  of  onr  confratemitjr  in 
that  dtjj  who,  although  catering  for  tbe  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  is  an  English  tailor.  As  there  is  little 
doubt  bat  that  the  remarks  of  the  writer  are  founded 
upon  good  ground,  and  as  showing  the  increasing 
influence  of  our  fashion  and  styles,  we  extract  his 
observations  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  readers  on 
matters  as  they  are  in  our  trade  in  that  enterprising 
dty.  We  make  every  allowance  for  our  friend's 
pardonable  pride  in  the  way  trade  is  executed  in 
New  York ;  but  unless  the  Parisian  tailors  have  lost 
the  cunning  of  their  hand  and  judgment,  for  which 
they  were  so  justly  famed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  would  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  as- 
sertion made  by  the  \rriter  as  to  superiority,  and  put 
in  their  claim  for  superexcellence  of  workmanship. 

"  The  indications  for  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter  seasons  are  that  the  leading  styles  will  be 
decidedly  English,  but  adapted  to  the  more  critical 
American'tastes — that  is,  better  made,  better  trimmed, 
more  attention  paid  to  details,  and  better-fitting  gar- 
ments than  are  usually  made  in  England.  It  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  that  the  finest  clothes  in 
the  world  are  made  in  America,  and  especially  in 
New  York  city;  not,  perhaps,  always  the  most  con- 
sistent with  good  taste,  but  the  best  made.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  prices  paid  for 
making  garments  in  New  York  are  three  times  as 
high  as  in  London,  and  firom  10  to  20  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore, 
which,  to  some  extent,  may  account  for  the  supe- 
riority of  New  York  work. 

''  Americans  pay  more  for  their  clothes  than  any 
other  people;  but  the  very  high  prices  for  clothing 
here  are  not  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
cost  of  goods  through  duties,  higher  price  of  labour, 
expense  of  doing  business,  ftc,  but  because  our 
customers  exact  so  much  more,  and  it  takes  a  work- 
man twice  as  long  to  make  a  garment  for  a  New 


York  tailor  as  would  be  necessary  on  a  similar  gar* 
ment  for  a  London  house.  Americans  are  much 
more  particular  and  sensitive  about  their  appearance 
than  are  Englishmen. 

''  But  to  our  notes  of  coming  styles.  Double- 
breasted  frock-ccats  will  be  worn  more  than  ever  aa 
a  generally  semi-dress  garment,  out  rather  sh<Mt  in 
proportion  in  the  waist,  and  very  long  in  the  skirts, 
to  button  three  or  even  four  buttons;  plain  facings 
and  bound  narrow,  or  silk  breast-facings  and  flat- 
braided,  for  a  smarter  coat.  Waistcoat  mngle-breaated, 
with  a  step  collar,  to  button  medium  high,  if  of  the 
same  goods;  or  a  double-breasted  white  vest,  show- 
ing above  the  turnover  of  the  coat  lapeL  In  London, 
it  is  now  quite  the  style  to  wear  rough  fimoy  cheeked 
Cheviot  trousers  with  a  frock-coat;  but  here,  a  quiet 
neat  stripe  or  small  check  will  be  preferred. 

*'  In  morning-coats  the  principal  change  is  to  have 
them  button  very  high,  with  short  collar  and  small 
lapel,  worn  three  or  four  buttons  buttoned,  and  mode- 
rately well  cut  away  from  the  lower  button.  Flaps  on 
the  hips  are  not  so  generally  worn,  if  the  garment 
be  of  the  finer  goods.  This  coat  is  likely  to  be 
the  exception  here,  and  will  only  be  worn  by 
those  who  affect  the  extremely  English  style  of 
dressing. 

"For  undress,  business,  and  travellbg  suits, 
checks,  of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety,  in  every 
shade  and  size,  will  be  the  prevailing  style,  and 
made  up  principally  as  reefing-jacketa  or  morning- 
coats,  with  pockets  under  flaps,  and  vests,  with  no 
collar,  to  button  high. 

«  Cheviots  are  very  much  worn  in  Europe,  and 
will  be  very  fashionable  for  entire  suits  or  trousers. 
There  is  a  decided  inclination  to  depart  from  tlie 
'  dressy'  style  of  goods  so  long  prevalent  here,  and 
before  another  season  comes  round  we  shall  find  our 
best-dressed  men  wearing  this  class  of  goods.  They 
are  now  made  in  very  stylish  patterns,  and  will  im- 
prove every  season  with  the  increased  demand. 

"  In  Over-coats,  the  fifock  or  surtout  will  be  worn 
more  than  formerly,  made  to*  button  fi>ur  buttonsp 
and  very  long  in  the  skirts. 

"  All  ooats  are  made  longer  than  last  season. 

"  In  trousers  there  is  little  or  no  change.  They 
aie  still  cut  easy  and  straight  to  the  leg,  rather 
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ihim  tbe  thigh  down,  «&d  with  no  apring  at  the 
ma.     Side  poakets  ara  pivrerred. 
Uaek  wll  be  the  only  colour  for  full-dr^i,  with 
y-embroidered  reata." 


ESCRIPTIOH  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Platu  1716  AND  1717. 

l^ntw  I,  2,  5,  and  6,  an  tha  pattern  of  a 

B-breaated  Cbeatarfield  form  of  Orer-coa>,  one 

e  Uadii^  stjrlea  for  the  enaning  Beason,  and 

rated  oa  om  of  th«  platea  iaiued  with  the  pra- 

aumber.of  our  work.    There  are  regular  plait* 

Q  Bid«-aetuni«  lilce  tlioea  to  a  frookxuat,  with 

inttoM. 

agraais  3,  4,  7,  9,  and  13,  are  the  pattern  of  a 

i-bceaated  mormag^coat,  also  »hown  on  a  figure 

eof  the  plate*  published  in  tbia  month's  number 

ir  maguine. 

■grama  8,  9,  and  IS,  are  the  pattern  of  a  style 

Dt&ing-wuatcoat,  which  is  being  introduced  to 

•ede  the  style  without  a  collar,  which  has  been 

ig'&shionable. 

i^nm  10,  u  the  pattern  of  a  pair  of  meming- 

ers,  to  the  prevailing  style. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    THE    PLATES. 

HDNTma-DaEss. 
B  have  de*«>ted  one  of  the  platea,  iuned  this 
h,  to  the  iUuatralioa  of  one  of  the  moat  faahion- 
Ebnaa  of  hunting  oostume  fur  the  season.  The 
is  cot  a  little  longer  in  the  waist  than  morning- 
,  and  the  back  is  generally  heavier  in  charaeter. 
i  are  five  holes  and  buttons  at  front,  and  only 
lU  Iqwl  allowed  on.  The  comers  are  rounded 
The  neck  is  cut  high,  bo  as  to  admit  of  the 
utton  being  used,  and  the  collar  tamed  up  as 
itectioa  gainst  the  weather.  The  end  of  the 
'  is  square,  and  raider  broad,  as  the  fall  of  the 
'  is  deeper  than  has  been  lately  worn.  The 
irt  is  cut  off  at  the  bottom,  so  aa  not  to  Euten; 
drt  is  short,  bot  fall,  and  rounded  e£  Flaps 
le  waiit  sssm,  with  pockets  uisder;  one  idso 
^  S,%f  outvde  the  left  breaat,  and  a  small  fl^ 


in  the  right  wusb-eeam.  Loon  eleeref  with 
and  one  button  and  hole.  The  edges  are 
in,  and  stitched  a  little  distance  in.  The  < 
made  of  scarlet  milled  cloth  or  beaver,  and 
with  pink  or  blue  checked  flanneL  Some 
introduoe  a  sandwich-case  poeket  iniide  llie 
with  the  opening  ont  aslant,  and  interline  the 
of  thv  skirt  with  aome  waterproof  uticle- 
gilt  buttons,  or  with  a  fox  muzzard. 

The  waistcoat  is  made  single  or  double  bn 
with  lapel  cut  on,  and  to  button  up  moderatelj 
If  single-breasted,  it  is  usually  cut  without  a 
and  to  button  well  up.  It  is  rather  long,  ai 
bottom  of  the  front-edge  cut  away  ao  as  to 
a  small  skirL  Spotted  toilanet  and  swnnsdo^ 
blue,  gnea,  pink,  or  white  grounds,  are  gei 
made  up. 

Breeches  of  leather,  or  imitation  doeskin,  en 
to  the  body  and  thigh,  but  to  fit  well  at  the 
and  bulow  to  the  calf,  as  they  are  cnt  long, 
have  four  pearl  "  figh-^e "  or  plain  gilt 
buttons  at  the  knee,  and  8  small  one  in  the  { 
They  are  made  with  fly-front  and  frog-pockets 

The  short  l^iging  of  stocking,  or  thin  cl 
leather,  is  much  used,  as  it  is  found  to  be  a 
vioeable.  It  measures  about  rix  inohes  in  lengt 
is  aewn  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches 
the  garter  lining.  It  ia  cut  to  the  shape  < 
1^,  and  is  fitatened  down  the  side  by  sma 
linen  buttons.  It  keepa  the  breeches  wdl  do 
their  [daoe,  and  is  a  protection  under  the  "  tc 
with  riding-boots. 

Pantaloons  are  cnt  ea^  in  the  thigh,  but 
from  the  knee  downwards.  They  have  butt4 
the  knee,  to  imitate  breeches,  but  there  are  m 
holes.  A  narrow  strap  is  aewn  on  to  the  I 
of  the  leg-seam,  and  ailer  being  passed  nndi 
foot,  is  laatened  to  the  aide-seam  with  a  batto 
bole.  There  are  three  holes  and  buttons  i 
opening  at  die  bottom  of  the  stde-aaams.  I 
l<Kuis  are  made  of  drab  or  grey  doeekin,  plain 
gostal  ribs,  narrow  stripn,  or  broad  riba. 

CaiSTEBriEU)   OVKR-OMT. 

On  aBother  plate  will  be  found,  careftally 
seatad,  one  of  the  prevailing  fonns  of  Over 
for  the  ensuing  snsen.     It   ia  siogle-brestted, 
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ibvr  battons-at  front,  and  the  holei  irofked  in  a  fly. 
As  diown  by  the  pattern  which  we  gire  in  the 
collectioxi  in  diagram,  it  will  be  aewi  that  the  coat 
18  cut  to  define  the  figure  a  little  at  ihe  waist,  and 
that  the  back  is  cut  moderately  narrow  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  there  are  plaits  bdow.  The  coat  is  cut  jto 
a  medium  length.  The  sleere  is  easy  to  the  arm» 
sad  finished  with  a  deep  vsond  onff.  The  eoUar  as 
modexmtely  deep  in  tfie  ftll,  so  as  to  form  a  snffi^ 
dently  bold  xoS  ftir  the  style  of  coat.  There  are 
pockets  across  the  front  of  the  akirts,  with  fiaps  in 
or  oat,  one  ontnde  the  left  breast,  and  a  "  ticket** 
pooket  on  the  right  forepart.  The  edges  are  tamed 
in  and  stitched  a  little  distance  in,  or  bonnd  or 
trimmed  with  braid  according  to  the  article  em- 
ployed for  the  coat  The  collar  and  front  of  the 
forepart  are  faced  with  yelyet. 

Milled  Melton  doth,  in  a  yanety  of  egtoslleat 
colooTB  and  miztoxes,  make  op  well  in  this  form 
ofOyer-coat  Plain  dresssd  bearer,  for  bearer,  and 
the  stooter  makes  iji  hney  eoatbg,  an  eqoally  soil- 
able;  and  the  stylish  eokNin  introdoeod  in  the  pre- 
sent season's  stocks  an  T&ry.  attraetiye,  and  are  an 
agreeable  norelty  after  the  bkck  and  blaes,  to 
which  tailois  were  for  a  time  confined. 

"Miet"  Ovsb-coat. 

We  haye  iQastrated,  on  the  first  figure  on  the 
third  pkte,  a  stjle  of  Over-coat  wcwn  by  some 
gentlemen  oyer  their  "  pink,**  when  driviag  or  riding 
to  a  "meet."  It  is  siogle-bieasted,  eat  like  aChca- 
terfieldy^  bat  to  hang  ^oile  free  fieem  the  body. 
ThsM  are  thsee  buttons  and  hales  at  finmt,  and  a 
small  torn  only  to  the  t<9  of  Ae  front-edge,  wMi 
a  moderatdy  nsmw  and  low  collar  rounded  off  at 
the  end  to  oerrespond  wiA  the  lapel,  Sleeye  rather 
wide,  and  madeup  wHifa  a  cuff  of  a  medium  width, 
wi&  one  hole  and  button.  Pouch-pockets  with 
flaps  at  front  of  skirts,  one  outside  the^left  breast, 
and  a  small  pocket  on  right.  The  bottom  of  the 
firont-edge  well  roonded  ofi;  The  back-seam  sewn 
to  the  bottom,  and  a  long  opening  left  in  the  iiida 
seam  with  the  eomeis  rounded,  and  a  ketch  allowed 
on  to  the  fbrepait»  The  coat  is  eat  j«st  long  eaough 
to  ooyer  the  skirt  of  the  aoat  aadeaealh.  The 
eises  double. stitehed.  Velwt  ar  elath  eellar  te 
fimcy.    This  style  of  coat,  made  eapeeiaBy  for  a 


purpose,  is  usually  made  up  in  diab.  or 
brown  Deyon,  or  in  in  open  mixture  in  a  stottt 
make  of  any  fancy  article. 

The  morning-coat,  shown  on  the  other  figdre  on 
this  plate,  of  which  a  pattern  is  also  giyen  in  dia- 
gram, is  just  an  eveiy-day  style  of  coat,  which  is 
suited  to  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  men  for 
ordinary  purposes.  We  have  arranged  the  front  so 
as  to  show  the  fur  waistcoat  worn  with  it,  which 
will  demand  some  few  words  by  way  of  direction 
for  making  up.  The  usual  style  is  single-breasted, 
without  a  collar,  and  to  button  up  nether  high,  as  a 
fhr  waistcoat  would  only  be  worn  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  weaAer  would  suggest  an  extra  pi^- 
tection  for  the  body.  The  holes  are  worked  in  a  fly. 
The  foreparts  are  generally  lined  with  a  brigbt- 
coloured  silk,  quilted  on  flannel,  and  ^e  back  lined 
to  correspond,  so  as  to  make  less  difference  between 
it  and  the  forapart  We  may,  perhaps,  inform  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  making,  that  after  the  shape  has  been 
marked  on  the  skin,  with  the  pile  Of  the  fur  to  run 
upwards,  a  iharp  knife  is  used  to  out  it  out,  so  as 
not  to  cut  through  the  finr  or  faee  aleo;  then,  when 
the  edges  are  left  coyered,  the  sewing  is  concealed 
from  obsenration  by  the  pile  corering  it  For 
waistooats  are  a  handsome  featura  in  mormng-dieM, 
and  with  suitable  weather  the  comfort  must  be 
appreciated. 


THE  WARMTH  OP  CLOTHING. 


Dr.  Yon  Pettenkoler,  in  a  careful  study  of  this 
subject,  has  pointed  out  that  the  pOTmeabiUtjr  of 
stuffs  to  air  is  a  condition -of  their  warmth.  Of 
equal  surfaces  of  the  following  materials,  he  found 
that  they  were  permeated  by  the  following  relatiye 
quantities  of  air,  the  most  porous^  fiannel,  such  as  is 
used  ordinarily  for  clothing,  being  taken  at  100:— 
Plannel,  100;  linen  of  medinm  flnenesi,  58; 
40;  buckskin,  58;  tanned  leather,  1; 
leather,  51.  Hence,  if  the  warmth  of  doth  depends 
upon  iht  d^ree  in  wfaidi  it  keeps  out  the  air  Trom 
our  bodies,  then  glot^kid  must  be  100  limes 
warmer  than  flannel,  whidi  erery  one  knows  is  no^ 
the  fket.    The  whole  question,  then,  is  resblyed  into 
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.  thkt  of  TeatilatioQ.  If  Bereral  layers  of  the  eame 
material  be  placed  together,  and  the  air  be 
alloired  tc  permeata  through  them,  the  Tentilatiou 
through  the  second  layer  is  not  much  less  than 
through  tba  first,  since  the  meshes  of  the  tno  form  a 
sybtent  of  continuous  tubes  of  aniform  diamet«r,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  air  through  these 
is  affected  merely  by  the  resulting  fricticn.  Through 
OUT  clothing,  then,  there  passes  a  stream  of  air,  the 
-  amount  of  vhich,  as  in  ventilation,  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  meshes,  upon  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  external  and  internal  atmosphere,  and 
upon  (be  velocity  of  the  surronnding  air.  Our 
clothing,  then,  is  required,  not  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  the  air,  but  to  regulate  the  same,  so  that 
our  nervona  system  shall  be  sensible  of  no  movement 
in  the  air.  Further,  our  clothes,  at  the  same  time, 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  contained  air,  ns  it 
passes  through  them,  lo  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  between  the  clothing  and  the  surface  of  our  body 
averages  84"*  to  86"  Fahr.  The  amount  of 
moisture  taken  from  the  body  or  from  the  air  in  the 
different  materials  nsed  for  clothing  eeaentully 
modifies  their  functions.  This  property  varies 
with  the  different  materials;  wool,  for  instance, 
takes  ap  more  water  than  linen,  while  the  latter  takes 
ap  and  gives  off  its  watery  contents  more  rapidly 
than  the  former.  The  more  the  air  is  displaced  by 
water  from  the  clothes,  the  less  will  be  their  power 
of  rebuning  the  heat;  in  other  words,  they  conduct 
the  heat  more  readily,  and  hence  we  are  quickly 
diilled  by  wet  garments. 


AVIS  IMPORTANT  AUX  MAITRES-TAIL- 
LEUBS  DBS  PATS  ETRANGERS. 

PBOTOGBArEIU    DE    LA    GrAVUBI    COLO&IaE    DU 

"RiPORT  or  Fashiom." 
Avec  te  d^sir  de  rendre  ce  journal  de  plus  en 
plus  utile  k  noa  patrons  k  I'^tranger,  et  de  r^pondre 
k  Li  demande  de  pluaienrs  de  noa  abounds,  nous 
avona  fait  photographier  la  gravure  color!^,  pour 
eetta  aaisoo.  Notre  but  eit  de  foumir  k  nos  abonnAs 
ou  k  leurs  repr^sentanta,  lorsqu'ils  se  pr^entent  chez 
nn  client,  I'occaston  de  Ini  &ire  voir  nne  illustration 
fidile  dee  noaveanx  types  de  la  mode  pour  la  saison 


actuelle,  dans  nn  format  commode.  Ln  ph 
phies  sont  imprimte  but  du  bean  papier  de  ! 
tim^tres  de  longuenr  par  15  de  largeur;  et 
ensemble  dea  divers  costumes  est  ausai  biei 
que  snr  la  grande  gravtu:«  mSme.  Le  fom 
nous  avons  choisi  permet  d'emballer  la  photo 
avec  les  cartes  d'^hanlillons  en  voyage. 

Notu  disirons  pr^vettir  nos  patrons  que  I 
tographies  ne  peuvent  pas  Stre  achet^  h  \ 
journal.  Cbaqne  exemphure  eeia  rendu  an 
2f.  50c. — 2s.,  plus  les  frais  de  port  par  la  p 
tariff  arrets. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  OUE  EEAl 

PuoTOGKAPmc  Copies  op  thi  Colooeed  Pi 
THi  "RapoiT  or  FASHiotr," 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  utility  of  tfa 
to  the  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have 
out  a  wish  expressed  by  several  of  our  patrc 
have  had  copies  taken  by  photography, 
coloured  plate,  and  printed  by  a  new  pate 
ceis,  which  fixes  tlw  impression  indelibly,  s 
prevent  the  possibility  of  it  becoming  teint  1 
or  exposure.  Our  object  was  to  afford  sub 
to  this  work,  or  to  their  travellers,  when  wai 
customers,  an  opportunity  for  submitdng  to 
faithful  illustration  of  the  new  styles  for  the 
in  a  convenient  form.  The  photographs  are 
on  paper,  measuring  SJin.  by  5}  in., and  the 
character  of  the  sevend  garments  is  as  di 
represented  as  on  the  large  plate.  Althouf 
trades,  for  this  purpose,  cut  the  plate  in  hi 
mount  it  on  Uneo,  it  detracts  from  its  appean 
being  fielded,  and,  moreover,  takes  it  away  f 
more  legitimate  place,  in  a  &ame  at  homt 
new  plan  we  have  adopted  this  season  vrtll 
this  inconvenience,  and,  by  the  moderate  dim 
of  the  photograph,  it  can  rea^y  be  packed  i 
the  patterns  on  a  journey.  We  beg  partieu 
intimate  to  our  patrons  that  photographic  & 
the  plate  will  only  be  sold  lo  purchasers  ol 
copies,  or  to  annual  subscribers  to  the  "  Re 
Fashion,"  and  that  they  cannot  be  purchasei 
rately  from  the  work. 

Price  Ss.  each.  An  early  application  is  req 
as  the  number  of  copies  taken  is  limited, 
chasers  of  the  season's  "  Report "  can  be  si 
with  the  photograph  on  ancloamg  their  recu] 
their  order. 
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ON    DISPEOPOETION. 
{Otntinvtifninpagt  43.) 

We  should  for  this  purpOK  Klect  diffiirent  types 
illuBtratiog  tbe  principal  Tarieties  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  form.  We  have  in  the  first  place  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  BMtues,  the  Apollo  Belridere, 
Bov  standing  in  the  Yatican  at  Rome,  universall;  ac- 
knowledged hy  judges  of  art,  to  be  tbe  most  sublimelj 
conceived  and  masterly  execntttd  vork  of  either  an- 
dent  or  modem  sculpture. 

We  bare  next  as  a  type,  tbe  form  irbiob  is  generally 
r^arded  by  the  trade  as  an  ordinary  Frofortioxate 
nacRX,  such  as  is  met  with  in  eveiy-day  practice, 
but  singularly  contrasting  with  that  which  is  consi- 
dered by  artists  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  We 
bad  occasion,  in  the  first  of  these  articles,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  referred  to  these 
classiitcations  of  inak& 

In  addition  to  the  two  forma  we  hare  noticed,  we 
hare  the  stooping  figure ;  the  extra-trect  figure  (if  we 


may  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  such  a  term  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  man  who  leans  backwards  instead 
of  being  umply  erect);  the  short-necked  qnd  cor- 
pulent figUTv;  the  high -shouldered,  but  otherwise 
proportionately  made  man;  and  the  long-necked 
and  stooping-shuuldered  figure,  known  as  the  low 
shouldered  make. 

These  may  be  properly  classed  under  three  heads  :— 

Istly.    DiaPHOPDBTios  of  PosrnoK. 

2iidly.  DisFRopoRTioK  OF  Size. 

Srdly.  DisFROFOitnoK  of  HnaBT. 
Istly.  Duproportion  of  Potition. — It  may  ai^>ear 
somewhat  singular  to  apply  the  term  disproportion 
to  the  positions  of  the  body ;  but  our  readers  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  commencement  we  intimated 
our  intention  to  use  it  in  all  cases  of  deviation  from 
that  which  we  laid  down  as  a  fixed  standard  of  pro- 
portion. Under  this  head,  therefore,  we  shall  hare 
to  consider  the  greatest  amount  of  ordinary  oacea,  - 
and  thoee  which  are  the  meet  difficult  to  deal  with; 
ai,fbrreaaons  which  we  hare  before  explained,  no  kind 
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of  rateining  die  naik  and  hetd  in  their  natand  poaa- 
tions.  There  iie  dkera,  in  whoee  figure  the  stoop 
cemmenoes  firom  about  the  oentre  of  the  back,  and 
who  eany  their  dMnlders  Tery  forward;  haviog,  aa 
a  natural  cooieqacnco»  a  Texy  boUow  and  contracted 
cheat.  This  iabjfifftiie  most  ordinary  kind  of  stoop 
which  ia  to  be  met  with  in  general  pracdce.  The 
hregomg  cans  aU  arise  from  certain  musclesy  which, 
fipom  some  cauae  or  other,  whether  from  habit  or  in- 
firmity, hare  become  too  weak  to  fulfil  their  demgned 
iimctioiia,  iu  keeping  the  body  in  an  upright  position. 
A  eurved  spine,  although,  strictly  speaking,  not 
coming  under  this  class  of  disproportion,  presents  so 
much  of  the  same  appearance,  and  is  so  frequently 
combined  with  the  stoo|nng  position,  that  we  have 
determined  on  considering  it  under  this  head;  espe- 
dally  as  the  eftet  it  has  on  the  cut  of  the  garment 
is,  in  so  maD7  respects,  similar. 

{To  h§  eotUimmHL) 


Vlir  •cirrtic  Wrytdttors* 

*  A  aiOherer  tad  diapoter  of  ether  me&'a  ttaff."—  WoUon, 


TO  TBI  EDrrOR  OF  THE  **  GAZETTE  OF  FASHIOK.*^ 
SiH, 

On  the  recapt  of  the  copy  of  your  esteemed  work, 
the  Gazette  or  Fashion,  for  July,  like  your  cor- 
respondent, "Verdant"— whose  letter  appeared  in 
that  number— I  was  rery  much  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  the  diagram  of  a  pair  of 
trouaei's  drafted  for  a  corpulent  figure,  which  was 
oontribnted  by  your  correspondent, "  Simplex."  On 
obsenring  the  acuteneas  of  the  angles  of  the  fork 
points,  I  at  once  inferred  that  his  customer  must  be 
afflicted  with  hernia,  and  that  the  tailor  had  planned 
the  shape  of -the  trousers  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
nook  in  which  the  enlarged  9crotuvi  could  rest,  or 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  imitate  the  ^*  Samel "  of 
the  Barbery  Jews. 

In  order  to  convince  myself  that  the  diagram 
representing  the  pattern  was  correctly  drawn,  I  at 
once  drafted  it  to  the  full  size,  and  found  the  same 
appesERUice  as  shown  on  the  reduced  model. 

There  is,  however,  one  mistake  in  the  quantities, 
a»  I  think  that  18  at  the  top  of  the  seat  should  be 


13,  as  otiberwise  the  trousers  would  be  much  too 
large  at  the  waist  for  the  measure  given,  61  inches.* 

Tour  correspondent,  ^  Simplex,**  apparently  only 
takes  three  measureS''>->viz.,  the  site  of  the  waist  and  of 
the  seat,  and  the  length  of  the  leg'*seam.  I  would 
recommend  him  in  future  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
top  of  the  thigh  also,  so  that  he  may  not  fidl  again 
into  the  error  of  making  trousers  fbr  corpulent  men, 
so  wide  at  the  fork,  in  proportion  to  the  seat-measure, 
as  he  would  for  a  thin  figure,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
limb  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
abdomen. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (diagram  9)  ia  drafted 
to  the  measures  of  your  correspondent,  the  fork 
being  in  what  I  consider  the  proper  proportion* 
This  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  leg-seam 
comes  out  oonectly  to  his  measure;  whereas  on  his 
own  diagram,  drafted  to  the  full  size,  it  measures  Slf . 
Of  course  the  extra  length  would  hang  down  in  a 
bag  between  the  legs  in  the  trousers  produced  by  his 
.  pattern  when  made  up ;  but  if  he  cut  a  pair  by  the 
pattern  I  now  send  in  diagram,  they  will  fit. 

Diagram  12,  ia  introduced  to  r^reaent  the  idea  of 
a  transverse  section  of  the  tops  of  the  thighs  and 
abdomen.  The  diameter  of  the  thigh  from  C  to  D, 
8  inches,  gives  24  as  the  circumference,  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  oval,  in  which  the  two  thighs  are  in* 
eluded,  would  be  12,  as  16  -h  8  s  24.  The  half  of 
24  is  12,  the  circumforence  of  the  oval  will  be  86, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  abdomen,  as  shown  on 
the  diagram,  1-12  th  b  added  to  the  measure  taken 
round  the  hips,  thus  increasing  that  quantity  to  89. 
Increase  the  size,  and  of  course  the  difierence  will 
increase  in  proportion,  until  by  that  rule  it  amounts  to 
5^,  as  shown  in  your  correspondent's  measures;  that 
is,  deduct  l-18th  of  the  seat-measure,  and  then 
make  the  thigh  2-8rds  of  the  remainder. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  diagram  sent 
by  '< Simplex'*  and  that  forwarded  by  ''Verdant," 
the  latter  will  not  have  a  pouch  at  the  junction,  but 
a  quantity  of  superfluous  cloth  at  the  fork. 

I  wish  particularly  to  state  that  by  the  precedmg 

*  By  an  error  on  the  paort  of  the  Uthograpbie  disoghta- 
man,  the  quantity  18  was  substituted  for  13,  the  proper 
width  fi>om  O,  to  draft  the  under-eide  to  the  size  of  the 
waist— Bd.  Gaz.  of  Fashion. 
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^8  I  hare  not  the  slightest  intentioD  to  wound 
asceptibilities  of  any  one,  batmereljr  offer  them 
a  Tiew  to  provoke  discnssioa  on  this  point, 
low  me  to  compliment  yoa  on  the,  series  of 
ea  on  **  Disproportion"  which  yoa  are  now  pab- 
ig,  and  to  sUte  that  I  heartily  endorse  your 
nenta  in  &TOUr  of  the  ose  of  the  bnast-measnre 
e  basis  of  a  system  for  cutting. 
I  every  part  of  the  body  depends  for  iU  growth 
supply  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
o  dependent  on  the  lungs  for  the  formation  of 
ial  blood,  those  organs  must  be  in  relalire  pro- 
in  to  one  another;  and  as  they  occupy  the  space 
:  the  thorax,  the  use  of  the  chest  must  be  pro- 
>nate  abo  to  them.  Consequently,  the  breast- 
ire  must  be  the  proper  basis  for  a  system  of 
ig  coats  and  vesta.  As  a  rule,  the  circumference 
le  breast  and  of  the  seat  measures  the  same 
;ity. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Mabe-Well." 


)ACHHAN'S   MORNING,  OR   UNDRESS 
LIVERY. 

i  have  selected  as  the  subject  for  illustration  on 
floured  plate,  which  we  publish  this  month,  the 
m  or  morning  livery  usually  worn  by  a  coach- 
As  shown  by  the  pattern  in  diagram,  the  waist 
t  moderately  long,  and  the  hip-buttons  a  fair 
1  apart.  The  ude-seam  springs  out  a  little  at 
ottom.  The  skirt  is  out  longer  than  fur  a  groom, 
icarcely  so  long  as  was  formerly  worn.  The 
art  is  cot  easy  to  the  measure,  and  has  six  holes 
■uttons  at  front,  and  a  small  turn  only.  It  must 
It  quite  easy  at  the  wuat-seam,  ao  that  it  may 
n  without  any  strain,  and  prevent  the  coat 
;  up  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  A  square-end 
is  now  more  generally  wora  than  the  old  dress- 
collar  end,  which  was  for  so  long  a  time  the 
dox  style  ;  but  the  latter  is  still  recognized  by 
n  houses,  wedded  to  their  old  habits.  The 
!  is  easy  to  the  arm,  but  without  the  slightest 
ncy  to  the  "  peg-top"  form.  It  has  a  cuff  wilh 
lutton  and  h<de  in  it,  and  one  above.  Plain 
it  the  waist-seam,  with  pockets  ander.    Edges 


stitched  raw.  Long  side-edges  with  three  bu 
The  waistcoat  is  cut  long  and  stnughtatthe  be 
and  the  lower  button  is  placed  a  tittle  distant 
so  as  to  leave  a  small  skirt,  and  an  opening  be 
the  two  front-edges.  It  is  usually  made  to  t 
up  quite  high,  with  a  narrow  rolling  collar,  oi 
a  stand  collar  and  a  small  step.  The  bacl 
sleeves  are  made  of  brown  holland,  stout  cott 
shalloon,  according  to  the  article  of  which  the 
coat  is  made. 

The  breeches  are  made  of  drab  cassimere  or 
but  the  former  is  the  more  generally  preferred, 
are  cat  with  waistbands  sewn  on,  and  split  Ikllt 
long,  reaching  to  the  calf,  with  four  pearl  fis 
or  four-holed  buttons  at  the  knee,  and  a  smalli 
in  the  garter,  which  is  usually  cut  on.  The 
full  in  the  thigh,  but  cut  to  fit  smartly  to  tl 
from  the  knee  downwards,  and  the  top-sidi 
narrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ude^aeam,  so 
throw  the  buttons  forward  on  to  the  leg. 
should  be  cut  longer  than  the  actual  measun 
the  extra  length  being  confined  between  the  c 
and  the  knee-bone,  a  certain  play  is  thus  give 
the  bending  of  the  1^. 

When  gaiters  are  worn  with  the  breeches, 
are  cut  full  to  the  leg  from  below  the  calf,  but 
at  the  top,  and  generally  not  to  reach  too  forws 
the  foot.  One  half  of  the  tongue  is  cut  on  t 
top-ude,  and  the  other  half  sewn  on.  The 
part  6(  the  top-side  is  cut  narrower  than  the 
measure,  so  that  the  buttons  stand  towards  the 
of  the  leg,  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  bre< 
The  three  top  buttons,  which  are  of  the  same  i 
tiiat  on  the  gaiter,  are  placed  at  the  same  dii 
apart  as  at  the  knee,  aod  the  Others  with  the 
space  between  them,  according  to  the  length  i 
gaiter.  They  are  bound  with  Prussian  bindt 
double-stitched  on  the  edges,  and  a  narrow 
strapping  down  the  leg. 

We  have  introduced  a  alight  alteration  ii 
details  of  the  back  view  of  the  coat  on  the  a 
figure,  to  illustrate  a  style  of  livery  which  m 
adopted  by  some  persons  for  general  wear, 
dress  and  undress  are  not  required.  By  the  st 
tudon  of  pointed  flaps,  with  buttons  under,  To 
ordinary  shaped  flap,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  coli 
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pog,  a  certain  degree  of  amartness  ia  giTen  to  the 
coat,  which  distinguishes  it  firom  the  plain  undress 
livery. 

It  is  not  seoessarj  that  the  undress  frock-coat 
should  be  made  of  the  same  colour  as  die  dress 
livery  coat;  blue  or  a  dark  mixture  may  be  sub- 
stituted, the  former  with  or  without  a  velvet  collar. 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  put  crest  buttons  to  coach- 
man*s  coats.  The  skirts  are  lined  with  shalloon. 
Where  but  one  dress  is  provided,  the  colour  of  the 
coat  ia  usually  governed  by  the  crest. 

The  waistcoat  may  be  made  of  striped  Valencia 
(the  stripes  to  run  lengthways) j  with  sleeves;  of  scar- 
let cloth,  with  a  blue  frock,  or  to  fnatch  the  coat. 
Top-boots  are  considered  more  in  keeping  with  an 
undress  frock-coat  worn  in  the  morning,  and  gaiters 
with  the  style  of  frock-coat  represented  by  the  figure 
showing  the  back  view. 

On  reference  to  the  illustration  of  a  groom's  liveiy, 
which  we  published  in  the  number  of  our  work 
issued  in  April,  1871,  the  difference  between  a 
coachman's  and  a  groom's  livery  will  be  clearly 
seen.  This  is  important;  as  the  distinction  in  the 
style  of  livery  of  the  two  classes  of  servants  should 
be  well  marked. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED    CHESTERFIELD 

OVER-COAT. 


On  the  second  figure  on  one  of  the  plates  issued 
with  the  present  number  of  our  work,  we  publish 
an  illustration  of  the  above  form  of  Over-coat  for 
the  season.  The  lapel  is  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
there  are  four  holes  worked  in  it.  The  back  may 
be  cut  in  the  same  style  shown  by  the  pattern  in 
diagram  of  a  single-breasted  Chesterfield,  which  was 
given  in  our  last  number,  or  with  plain  side-seams, 
and  an  opening  lefl  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-seam. 
In  that  case  the  back  must  be  cut  broader  at  the 
length  of  natural  waist.  The  sleeve  is  easy  to  the 
arm,  and  finished  with  a  deep  round  cuff.  Collar 
low  in  the  stand,  but  moderately  deep  in  the  &11, 
and  square  at  the  end.  Pockets  across  the  front  of 
the  skirts,  with  flaps  in  or  out,  and  one  outside  the 
left  breast,  and  a  '<  tickets-pocket  on  the  right  fore- 
part.    The  edges  turned  in  and  stitched,  or  braided 


or  bound  with  velvet  to  match.  Beaver  in  various 
makes  and  colours  is  made  up  in  this  form,  as  also 
the  stouter  make  of  Melton  cloth  in  mixtures  and 
self-colours,  with  velvet  collars,  and  sometimes  with 
fiicings  and  cuflb  to  match.  Brown  of  a  full  shade, 
and  a  rich  shade  of  olive-green  are  fiivourites  for  this 
season.  Blue  is  always  worn.  The  coat  is  lined 
throughout  with  Italian  cloth,  or  with  silk  serge 
stitched  in  rows  or  diamond  figure. 

On  the  other  figure  on  the  same  plate  we  have  illos- 
trated  a  becoming  style  of  morning-coat,  of  which  we 
have  abo  given  the  pattern  in  diagram.  The  finont  of 
the  coat  is  usually  retained  in  its  place  by  the  second 
button  and  hole  from  the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  lapel  lefl  to  hang  easily.  Ihere 
should  not  be  any  strain  on  this  button,  as  otherwise 
the  style  of  the  front  of  the  coat  would  be  mate- 
rially affected.  The  different  fancy  makes  of  coat- 
ings for  the  season  are  made  up  with  a  good  result 
in  this  form  of  coat  The  edges  are  turned  in  and 
swelled,  or  double-stitched,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  article. 

The  double-breasted  lounge-jacket,  reefer,  or 
Tweedside,  is  well  represented  on  the  first  figure  of 
our  third  plate.  It  is  short,  and  cut  to  fit  easily  to 
the  figure.  The  back  is  moderate  in  width,  with 
an  opening  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-seam, 
and  the  comers  rounded  off.  The  lapel  is  of  a 
medium  width,  square  at  top,  and  with  four  holes 
worked  in  it.  The  pockets  are  under  flaps  across 
the  fronts  of  the  skirts,  a  "  ticket  "-pocket  on  right 
forepart,  and  a  breast-pocket  on  the  lefl  breast. 
Moderately  wide  sleeve,  with  one  button  and  hole  at 
the  bottom,  but  without  a  cuff.  The  comers  of  the 
hind-arm-seam  rounded  off.  The  collar  low  in  the 
stand,  and  deeper  in  proportion  in  the  fall,  with  a 
sqtuire  end,  or  the  comer  rounded  off  to  fancy. 
Edges  turned  in  and  double  stitched.  This  style  of 
coat  is  made  up  with  success  in  the  striking  patterns 
in  fancy  coatings  which  are  introduced  in  the  new 
goods  for  this  season ;  as  also  in  tlie  bold  open  mix- 
tures in  the  article  known  as  the  "  knickerbocker," 
which  is  the  medium  of  such  a  variety  of  effective 
colourings ;  as  the  singularity  of  the  combination  is 
no  objection,  but  rather  gives  the  character  which  is 
sought  after. 
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On  the  figure  of  a  jsnth,  yn  luTe  Te^resented  » 
stnrle  of  Over-coat  well  suited  for  the  purpote;  as, 
voile  partaking  to  a  oertaia  extent  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Over-coat  for  an  adalc,  there  is  a  differ- 
eoM  is  th«  atj]£  by  the  additiaa  of  a  cape,  which, 
bj  giving  the  appearance  of  width  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  improves  the  figure  of  the  youth  to 
the  eye.  The  coat  may  be  made  single  or  double- 
breasted  to  ftacy,  and  not  cut  too  long.  The  sleeve 
easy  to  the  arm,  and  finished  with  a  modenOely 
deep  round  caff.  The  cape  should  not  be  too  deep; 
ten  inches  at  the  back  will  generally  be  sufficient 
fbr  the  arerage  height  of  youths  for  whom  this  style 
of  eoat  would  be  appropriate;  well  rounded  off  at 
front,  and  to  reach  a  little  short  of  the  end^  of  the 
collar.  The  edges  stitched  or  bound  with  braid. 
An  openii^  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-e«am. 
Fwioy  makes  of  coating,  and  for  and  plain  baaver, 
are  beat  adapted  for  this  form  of  Over-coat  for 
youths. 

crrr  of  london  society  of  practical 

TAILORS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
above  Society  with  a  list  of  the  Baiays  and  Lectures 
which  will  be  delivered  by  members  at  the  several 
meetings  to  be  held  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  it 
for  the  information  of  any  member  of  a  kindred 
society,  who  will  be  welcomed  on  any  meeting  for 
ordinary  business  of  this  society. 

The  members  meet  on  Friday  eveaings,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  at  the  "Fleece"  Tavern,  Queeo 
Street,  Cheapude. 

Nov.    6. — Mr.  Neave,    On  Construction   Lines   on 
Trousers. 

„    18. — Mr.  Giles,  On  Admeasurement. 

„    20. — Mr.  New,  On  Over-ooata,  by  Dr.V^ampen. 

„    27.— llr.  Williams,  On  Boys'  Jackets. 
Dec.     4. — Mr.  Mogford,  On  Dress-coats. 

„    II.— Mr.  Taylor,  On  Corpulent  Men's  Trou- 
sers. 

„    18.— Mr.  Cook,  On  Ladies'  Jackets. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Platbs  1721  Airo  1722. 

Diagrams.  1,  3,  7,  10,  and  11,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
donble-breasted  moming-coatf  one  of  Die  leading 
styles  of  the  season,  and  as  illustrated  on  one  of  the 
figures  in  a  plate  issued  with  the  present  number  of 
our  work. 

Diagrams  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  8,  are  the  pattern  of  a 
livery  frock-coat  for  a  coachman,  to  correspond  wilh 


the  style  repreaentcd  on  the  ookmred  plate  pu 
with  our  present  copy.  The  pattern  ia  pi 
easy  to  the  measure,  to  allow  for  the  sutMt 
the  cloth  generally  used  for  liveries,  and  to  g 
additional  ease  which  is  required  by  servants 
Diagrams  9  and  12,  illustrate  the  remarks 
correspondent  "Mark- Well,"  and  will  be 
described  in  his  communication  which  appe^ 
month  in  om*  pages. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTirUTION 
FOR   THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  H 
JOURNETMAN-TAJLORS. 


The  Thikti^Sizth  Anniversary  Dinner 
InsUtution  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult,  at 
Rooms.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  f 
on  the  oecasion.  The  gallant  chairaaan  w: 
ported  by  a  numerous  body  of  tlie  trade  imi 
well-wishers  to  the  charity.  Amnng  the  c< 
we  recognized  many  familiar  faces,  which  v 
invariably  at  these  annnal  festivals,  showing 
that  they  continoe  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  Society  as  ev 
encouraging  by  their  presence  other  memben 
cloth  to  imitate  the  good  example  they  set 
the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  grace  song 
professionals  engaged  for  the  occasion,  the  Cfa 
proposed  the  usual  toasts  to  the  Queen  a 
Royal  Family,  and  the  "Army,  Navy,  and  B 
Forces."  In  introdtimog  the  health  of  the 
the  gallant  Chairman  gracefully  alluded  to  B 
jeatys  many  amiable  qualities,  and,  while  rej 
that  the  nature  of  the  Queen's  health  did  not 
her  taking  that  active  part  in  the  dudes  de 
on  her  in  her  exalted  pMition,  referred  with  j 
the  virtnea  she  so  exemplarily  illustrated 
retirement,  and  which  qualities  endeared 
the  home  of  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's  subj( 

In  proposing  tite  healths  of  H.B.H.  the  Pi 
Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  m 
of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Chairman  alluded 
happy  position  the  Prince  had  gained  in  the 
and  afi^tion  of  the  people  over  whom  he  mig 
day  be  called  to  reign.  He  spoke  of  the  1 
predilection  for  the  manly  sports  which  fori 
institution  with  Englishmen,  and  had  contrib 
a  great  measure  in  creating  the  favourable  i 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes.  The  Clu 
in  a  delicate  manner,  noticed  the  report  whii 
lately  been  circulated  in  the  daily  jonmals,  as 
monetan'  position  of  the  Prinee,  and  adverted 
duties  His  Royal  Highness  had  to  perform  to 
the  Queen  from  the  &tigue  attending  them,  ai 
gratulated  the  coantiy  on  the  circumstance 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute  one  si. 
towards  the  additional  ezpoise  whidi  he  hai 
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pat  to.  The  Ghaixmsn  Tsamked  thut  he  could  mjj 
from  piactical  ezperienoey  that  the  Prince  was  newer 
appealed  to  in  Tain,  when  an  application  for  aapport 
to  an  J  ehaiitahle  pnrpoee  waa  made  to  him.  These 
alloBions  irere  wannlj  reoeiTed  bj  the  oompanj,  and 
the  toast  waa  dnmk  with  all  the  honoon. 

The  Chairman  next  gaye  the  nsoal  toast  to  follow, 
''  The  Annj,  the  Nsrjv  and  the  Beaerred  Foraes," 
and  in  proposing  it  said:  '*I  cannot  help  having  a 
special  lingering  aflfection  for  the  first-namsd  of  those 
serrices,  which  are  coupled  together,  for  in  it  I  hare 
passed  iberery  best  jears  of  my  life,  and  it  is  there* 
fere  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  toast  reoog- 
niaad,  as  I  think  it  deserYSS  to  be,  in  all  assemblies 
of  Englishmen.  I  know  that  I  am  specially  address-^ 
ing  those  who  are  yery  fiuniliar  with  the  complicated 
and  difficult  qoeslion  of  labour,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  manrel  to  me  that,  considering  the  low  price 
which  is  paid  fer  ibe  whole  of  oar  soldiers,  we  con- 
triye  to  get  so  good  a  dass  of  men.**  The  Chairman 
made  a  few  lemariu  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  men  of  whom  oar  army  is  now  composed,  and 
admitted  that  they  were  not  all  he  could  desire.  He 
alluded  to  the  constant  changes  which  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  Navy,  both  in  the  shape  of  the 
diips  and  in  their  armament,  and  contrasted  the 
iqipearanoe  of  oar  modem  men-of-war  with  the 
graoeiul  vessels  of  his  yoong  days.  In  referring  to 
the  Volunteers,  he  said  that  he  remembered  the  com- 
mencement of  the  moTement,aad  the  jeers  with  which 
the  members  were  frequently  fhvoored.  He  paid  a 
graeeful  ccMupliment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  body, 
and  to  die  spirit  which  animated  it. 

Captain  Shipway,  in  retunriog  thanks  for  the 
three  branches  of  the  service,  said  that  no  one  could 
desiie  a  better  explanation  of  ^e  composi^on  of  our 
Army  than  had  been  given  by  the  gallant  ehairman. 
Li  speaking  of  Uiat  branch  with  which  he  was  imme- 
diately connected,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  services  of  the  Volunteers  being 
called  into  request,  not  only  those  who  had  made 
themaalves  effective,  but  those  who  had  not  passed 
their  examination,  wonld  be  ferthooming. 

In  riaing  to  pfopoae  the  next  toast  on  his  list,  the 
Chaiiman  said:  '*  We  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  that 
toast  which  is  praotieaUy  the  cause  of  our  assembling 
here  to*night.  It  is  to  invite  you  to  increased  exer- 
tions in  sustaining  a  nohle  charity.  I  say  '  a  noble 
charity,'  because  I  think  thai  what  gives  it  nobility 
is  your  inciting  the  menlliemselyesto  come- forward, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  sel^help,  to  build  up  in  th^days 
of  their  prosperity  something  to  protect  them  in  the 
days  of  adversity.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  had  limited 
your  action  solely  and  exclusively  to  those  benevo- 
lent effi>rts  which  you  so  liberally  and  so  handsomely 
made  in  the  earUer  days  of  the  ezistmoe  of  the 
Institution,  you  would  have  deprived  it  of  the 
ennobling  character  predaeed  by  ^e  eodibinatkm  oi 
the  exertidns  of  the  masters  and  t&e  mea«  '  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  out  advantages  to 
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a  man,  and  quite  another  thing  to  find  a  man  wiDing 
to  avail  himself  of  them ;  but,  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  out  of  a  number,  something  like 
17,000  journeymen-tailors  in  London,  you  have  only 
about  350  subscribers  to  this  charity,  I  see  no 
reason  for  being  disheartened ;  because  good  works 
of  this  kind  are  generally  slow  in  tiieir  progress.  I 
was  to-day  conducted  by  your  President,  and  by 
your  Honcmury  Treasure',  to  visit  your  Institution  at 
Haverstook  Hih,  and  I  say,  withont  any  flattery, 
that  I  was  very  much  gratified  with  what  I  saw,  as 
the  building  was  handsome,  and  at  the  same  -time 
very  comfortable  in  its  arrangements.  I  went  over 
it  and  talked  to  the  inmates,  and  found  a  readiness 
and  a  heartiness  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  comfort  which 
they  received  within  the  walls,  that,  though  limited 
in  extent,  your  Institution  was  a  real  success.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  in  your 
Institation  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  your  early 
rules,  that '  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  are  avail- 
able to  the  journeymen  of  every  nation  and  of  every 
creed,  who  may  be  incapacitated  for  labour,  and  have 
subscribed  for  a  given  period  to  the  funds.'  I  was 
£^ad  to  find  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  to  their 
entering  the  Asylum  only,  but  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  you  have  built  for  them  a  very  hand- 
some church,  and  supplied  them  with  a  worthy 
chaplain,  yet,  when  they  become  inmates  of  the 
Asylum,  they  are  allowed,  if  they  think  fit,  to 
attend  that  particular  form  of  worship  in  which  in 
their  early  years  they  had  been  reared.  I  see  in 
this  liberality  a  true  spirit  of  fireedom  and  Christian 
charity,  and  which  wonld  set  an  excellent  example 
to  all  other  institutions  of  an  anidogous  character. 
(Hear,  hear.)  So  far,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  rather 
touching  upon  what  I  would  call  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  I  dare  say  there  are  many  of  you  who 
are  aware  that  809  pensioners  in  all  have  been  re- 
ceived into  this  Asylum  as  inmates,  and  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  67  residing  in  it,  inde- 
pendent of  19  widows  of  pensioners.  That  fact  is 
so  fer  satisfactory,  as  the  building  could  not  accom- 
modate a  larger  number.  This  is  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture ;  but  then  there  comes  this  unfortunate 
part  of  the  story,  namely,  that  the  bankers,  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  a  necessity  to  most  of  us,  have  a 
claim  against  you  of  very  nearly  j£400,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  less  bright  side  of  the 
picture  is,  that  it  has  been  left,  in  some  degree, 
to  my  eloquence  to  plead  to  you  to  aid  in  diminish- 
ing this  deficiency.  I  sincerely  x-egret  that  it  has 
not  fallen  to  some  more  eloquent  tongue.  I  believe 
nothing  tends— though  it  is,  perhaps,  only  slowly 
tending — to  build  up  that  healthy  understand- 
ing which  should  exist  between  the  employer  and' 
the  employed,  than  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  latter  that  you  are  solicitous  for  their  wel&re, 
and  proving,  as  you  do  by  this  assodation,  that  it 
is  not  for  lack  of<  your  support  that  they  do  not 
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enjoy  the  full  benefita  of  auch  bd  Institution.  For 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  fur  auj  one  to  look  over 
the  Ibt  of  subscriptions,  as  I  have  doue,  wilbo'.tt 
being  struck  with  tho  munificence  with  which  this 
charity  has  been  supported.  (Hear,  hear.)  Pray  do 
not  let  it  be  said  that  this  noble  spirit  does  not  now 
exist  among  you  because  so  many  of  the  liberal 
donors  to  the  funds  of  your  Institution  have  passed 
away.  I  feel  sure  we  all  cherish  in  cur  hearts  as 
warm  feeliugs  towards  our  poorer  brethren,  as  those 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  hare  referred;  aud  it  only 
requires  a  little  effurt  from  each  one  of  us,  to  be  able 
to  hand  over  to  your  worthy  Treasurer  the  balance 
which  is  due  to  your  bankers.  A  day  will,  I  am 
sure,  come  to  us  all,  when  among  the  many  good 
acts  we  may  look  back  upon  with  satia&ctioD,  that  of 
having  assisted  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  this 
excellent  charitable  Institution  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
list  I  fear  I  have  but  very  poorly  and  feebly  pleaded 
the  cause  of  your  Institution,  and  have  but  imper- 
fectly urged  its  many  claims  to  your  kind  support, 
especially  as  most  of  you  are  mora  familiar  with  its 
merits  than  I  can  pretend  to  be;  fori  appear  before 
you  aa  a  stranger  to  advocate  the  interests  of  your 
charity.  I  have  undertaken  the  task  ailer  making 
myself  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  system  by  which  your  Institution  is  conducted, 
and  I  now  ask  of  you  to  aid,  if  only  by  a  small  con- 
tribution, to  place  the  Institution,  in  the  coming 
year,  in  that  state  of  prosperity  which  we  would  all 
wish  for  it." 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  patience 
in  listening  to  him,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  and  "  God  speed  it."  (Cheers.) 

The  highly  respected  President  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  M'Callan,  on  rising,  was  received  with  such  a 
demonstration  that,  as  he  said,  "  the  kindness  of 
the  company  quite  overpowered  him."  He  was 
happy  to  find  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  very 
little  to  say,  as  their  excellent  Qiairmaa  had 
eloquently  placed  before  them  the  value  of  the 
Institution,  and  any  further  remark  was  totally 
unnecessary.  Foi  six  and  thirty  years  he  had 
attended  their  annual  dinners,  and  had  never  missed 
a  single  year.  He  hoped  that  the  present  occasion 
would  not  be  the  last  opportunity  of  enjoying  that 
pleasure,  but  he  feared  it  would.  (No,  no.)  He  bad 
been  associated  with  the  Institution  from  its  coni- 
mencenent,  and  was  now  the  only  man  in  the  room 
who  was  present  at  its  formation.  It  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  him  (Mr.  M'Callan)  to  find  the  successors  to 
those  who  first  started  the  Institution,  oany  on  the 
good  work,  and  attend  at  these  annual  festivals.  It  gaT« 
a  sort  of  fillip  to  the  older  supporters  who  were  still 
left,  to  sea  the  young  men,  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  those  who  used  to  take  their  wine  together,  sitting 
at  this  board.  (Clieers.)  He  did  not  need  to  Uiscuas 
the  merits  of  the  charity;  they  all  knew  the  ieeling 
he  entertained  for  iL  There  was  not  a  better  Insti- 
n  cxistenoe,  or  one  which  waa  more  deserving 


of  support;  bat  they  must  bear  in  mind  thi 
were  not  in  the  position  of  the  Licensed  'Vlcti 
Institution  with  an  invested  fund  of  from  £20 
£35,000,  and  they  must  remember  that  the« 
veraary  dinners  were  an  opportunity  of  contri 
by  their  donations,  to  the  income  for  the 
(Hear,  hear.) 

On  the  health  of  the  Chairman  being  prop 
adequate  terms  by  the  worthy  President,  Sir  ( 
Rossell  rose  to  acknowledge  the  kind  terms  in 
bia  health  had  been  proposed,  and  the  equally  ( 
ing  manner  in  which  it  hod  been  reoeivet 
assured  the  company  that  what  little  service  ] 
been  able  to  render  them  that  evening,  hat 
undertaken  with  thorough  good  will  on  his  pa 
thought  their  excellent  President  was  ma 
speech  for  him,  and  was  sorry  when  the  co 
had  stopped  him.  Referring  to  the  provei 
"speech  is  mlver,  bnt  silence  is  golden,"  althi 
was  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  in  ai 
presiding  at  a  publio  dinner,  still  there  wen 
sions  when  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to 
keeping  within  proper  limits.  In  introduci 
health  of  the  President  of  the  Institution,  the 
man  gracefully  alluded  to  the  interest  h< 
dently  took  in  promoting  its  usefulness,  and 
efibrU  to  extend  its  benefits  by  hia  personal 
tions  and  by  his  generous  liberality.  ("  Hear, 
and  cheers.) 

Mr.  M'Callan,  on  rising  to  express  his  tha 
the  Chairman  and  to  the  company,  swd  h< 
endorsed  the  proverb  quoted  by  the  Chainna 
would  have  been  content  to  carry  it  out,  but 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowlec 
repeated  kindness  the  members  of  the  Socie 
on  nil  occasions  shown  him,  and  to  thank  th 
the  pleauDg  manner  in  which  his  eflforts  J 
welfare  of  the  Institution  had  been  receive 
waa  not  for  him  but  for  them  to  determine  yi 
he  deserved  bo  much  at  their  hands.  They 
hii  heart  was  in  the  task,  and  what  he  could 
would  do  with  much  personal  gratification  to  h 

In  the  absence  of  the  respected  Secretary 
Institution,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  who  was  prevent 
on  accident  Irom  performing  his  usual  duties  a 
meetitiga,  Mr.  May,  the  Treasurer  to  the  S 
read  the  list  of  donations,  which,  we  regret  t 
was  a  little  under  £500 — a  sum  below  the  at 
We  had  hoped  that,  considering  the  lostituti 
Indebted  to  its  bonkers,  the  sum  osually  co 
at  these  anniversary  dinners  would  have  beei 
plamented  by  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  eo 
to  tetaen  the  income  for  the  year,  but  start  th 
inittee  free  from  that  incubus. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  witty  speeoh,  proposed, 
last  toast,  the  healths  of  die  esteemed  Chap 
the  Institution,  and  the  Medical  and  Legal  C 
calling  on  Mr.  Pike  to  reapond. 

Mr.  Pike  nndertook  the  doty  in  the  abac 
■11  tbree  of  the  gentlemen  lefernd  to  in  the  u 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTTrUTION 

FOR   THE  RELIEF  OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 

Gratilying  aa  the  account  given  by  the  chsirman 
at  the  late  AnniTenary  Dinnerof  the  sboTe Institution, 
of  ila  present  condition  and  its  usefuluess,  must  hare 
been  to  its  many  kind  and  generous  supporters,  the 
pleasure  was  lessened,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Uie 
stubborn  &ct  which  unpleasantly  would  force  itself 
upon  them,  of  the  comparatively  little  interest  tskeu 
iu  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  by  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  founded. 

When  we  take  into  account  that  the  joumeyman- 
tailors  iu  London  alone  muster  some  17,000  strong, 
and,  of  this  number,  only  350  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  one  is  led  to  wonder  at  the  little 
^mpttthy  shown  by  the  mass  of  the  men  who  alone 
can  be  benefited  by  its  operations,  and  to  conj<  cture 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  apathy. 

Tbe  small  sum  of  ■cten  aHnxtHOS  a  year,  or  a 


^ 


fraction  more  than  terkk  halfpbnce  a  week,  is  all 
that  is  asked  of  a  journeyman  to  constitute  him  a 
subscriber,  and  entitle  him,  in  case  of  need,  to  become 
a  candidate  at  any  of  the  periodical  elections  of  pen- 
Noners,  no  matter  what  his  country  or  what  bis  creed, 
and  when  successful,  to  participate  with  olhers  in  the 
many  advantages  offered  by  the  society.  Supposing 
even  that,  being  blessed  with  a  long  conlianance  of 
faealtb,  and  in  constant  work,  he  may  never  be  In  such 
a  position  as  to  require  him  to  seek  this  assbtanoe  in 
his  old  days,  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  has,  by  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  some  per- 
sonal  enjoyment,  been  instrumental  in  securing  for 
some  less  fortunate  fellow-workman  tbe  comforts 
whiob  he  did  not  need.  Surely  the  gratification  pro- 
duced by  tliis  feeling  should  count  for  something  in 
the  mind  of  every  well-disposed  and  kind-hearted 
man,  and  should  weigh  against  the  money  with  which 
he  bos  parted. 

As  Was  justly  remarked  by  the  Chairman  o: 
occaaiQQ  to  which  we  ^"^  referred,  when  alluding 
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in  hit  qwech  to  the  duritr  wboae  crnoM  )m  w«b  ^. 
voeUitig,  "I  oJl  it  k  noble  diari^,  Tit  mil  I  (link 
thkt  which  gtYM  it  nobilitj  it,  your  imili^  tl»  imo 
AemwlrM  to  come  forward,  and  is  tbeifirit  of  mV- 
bdp  to  boi]d  np,  in  the  Atya  of  their  pKMpoi^ 
nmething  ta  protect  them  in  the  time  ot^n^tr." 
It  would  be  desirable  if  this  ealigfateaed  view  of 
the  actioo  of  the  charity  conld  be  mon  forcibly  im- 
prened  apon  the  mindi  of  the  joameymen,  aad  their 
■ympathie*  be  enlisted  in  proiBatiif, by  tlKir  inftieoce, 
the  interesta  of  wo  excelleat  aa  bistitatioa.    Aj>d,  as 

WBSaliW  talfd  by  th.-  nhmlrnmTi^  w>hhi  a^itpMJng  t;im- 

■elf  to  the  employen  present,  "  If  yon  had  limited 
yoor  actioo  M^yaod  eaehuivielyto  thoeebenerdent 
effiwts,  which  you  so  liberally  and  ao  haodsomdy 
made  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  eziatence  of  the 
Institution,  you  would  have  daprired  it  of  tlm 
amobling  character  produced  by  the  combinatioD  of 
the  exertions  of  the  masters  and  the  men." 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  not  only  tba  ineaent 
efficiency  and  means  may  be  maintained,  but  that 
tlie  advaotiges  of  the  Institulicm  may  be  extended  to 
a  laiger  number  of  joameymen,  by  increased  support 
from  both  the  masters  and  the  mgn, 


WAK  OFFICE. 


Badges  fob  FoRASB-CAn. 
Permission  has  baen  given  for  the  officers  of  the 
12th  and  85th  Regiments  to  wear  »  badge  on  tha 
forage-cap.  For  the  12th  it  will  be  a  caitle  within 
a  wreath,  and  the  word  Gukaliar  ondamcath.  The 
85th  will  wear  a  bugle-hora,  with  the  regimenlal 
ntimber  in-  the  centre. 


VOLDNTEBR  CLOTHING. 

Hie  following  order  has  been  issued,  sa 
ing  that  we  published  in  the  September  nambet  of 
our  work:— 

"  All  Regiments  of  Tolunteen  clothed  in  green 
will  wear  on  (he  aleere  a  light  green  scroll,  and 
those  clothed  in  blue  (when  corps  dothed  in 
loarlet  have  a  blue  undress,  the  scroll  will  be  of  the 
colour  of  the  &ciogs,  instead  of  scarlet)  a  scarlet 
soieU.     RfgimenU  clothed  in  scarlet  will  wear  a 


seidl  of  dte  ctdour  of  their  Guungs,  nnles 
fMings  sbonld  be  scariet,  in  which  case  a  darl 
or  UtA  Bototl  wiU  be  worn.  This  scroll,  whic 
be  of  te  hnid,  in  the  form  of  an  Anstrian 
must  be  adopted  before  April  1,  1879.  Offic 
regimeats  clothed  in  scarlet  or  blue  will  wear 
laee,  and  seijeants  sUrer  chevrons,  the  liic* 
dierrona  being  edged  with  scarlet  in  the  ci 
regiments  clothed  in  blue.  Officers  of  regi 
clothed  in  green  will  have  the  blach  cord  set 
braid  on  the  sleeves  edged  with  light  green,  si 
non-commissioned  officers  will  wear  light 
cherrons.     Alteration  before  April  1,  1876." 


CHART  OF  STYLES. -No.  10. 

We  have  the  pleasvre  to  direct  the  attentJ 
our  patrons,  and  of  the  trade  generally,  to  the  i 
issue  of  an  entirely  new  collection  of  B^lea,  formii 
TxiTTH  Sebiks  of  the  above  work,  and  avail  onn 
of  the  opportunity  to  emunerate  a  few  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  really  useAil  pablio 

Few  principiila,  or  their  travellers,  b«t 
at  times,  experienced  the  inconvenieace  of 
correctly  seizing  the  idea  of  the  particular  st; 
garment  required  by  their  customers;  and, 
necetMiy  consequence,  have  had  the  mortificati 
find  their  best  effbris  to  please  not  followed  b 
desired  resulL  This  must  not,  however,  alwa 
attribated  to  the  want  of  jodgmeat  on  the  pi 
the  poaoB.  receiving  die  instractioss,  for  moch 
frecjnently  the  csnse  rests  with  the  tmnrtmr 
having  exprened  hi»  wants  in  an  impsrfeot  ma: 
The  possibility  of  this  annoyanoe  may  be  eol 
obviated  by  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  wa 
refored;  aa  a  ooUection  of  the  most  pnvaiJing  i 
of  gaiments,  illustrated  on  fnll-!eogth  figtvea,  i 
rately  representing  the  character  and  appeaimn 
the  aeveral  shapes,  is  placed  before  tho  cnatc 
who  by  that  means  has  the  opporlonity  to  sei 
himself  the  difference  in  form,  and  determine  n 
is  most  to  his  individual  taHe,  or  mon  in  hari 
with  his  figure.  Aootl^  advantage,  and  one  « 
is  equally  as  pslpsUe  and  as  importaat,  is  the  &i 
which  this  work  affords  for  conveyiBg  a  oorreet 
of  the  style  required  by  the  traveller  when  ti 
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mitting  his  orders  home;  as,  by  reference  to  a 
duplicate  copj  of  the  "  Chart/*  the  exact  character  of 
the  garment  'wanted  is  shown  to  the  cutter  by  the 
number  attached  to  each  figure. 

Illustrations  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  are  now 
more  than  ever  in  request  by  gentlemen  when  about 
to  give  their  orders,  and  whereas  formerly  but  few 
tailors,  comparatively,  thought  it  essential  to  keep 
themselves  supplied  with  plates  illustrating  the 
various  novelties  in  style,  the  omission  would  now 
be  immediately  noticed,  so  strongly  has  this  habit 
grown  upon  the  customers. 

The  '^  Chabt  of  Styles  **  is  most  comprehenmre  in 
character,  as  it  effectiyely  represents  the  various 
forms  of  coats  worn  by  gentlem^i,  including  Dress, 
Frock,  Morning,  Shooting,  Hunting,  Driving, 
Lounge,  and  all  the  different  forms  of  Over-coat, 
Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  Jackets,  and  Mantles,' Youths' 
and  Little  Boys*  Dress,  correctly  delineated.  It  forms 
a  complete  guide  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  and  is 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
tailor.     For  price  see  advertisement  on  cover. 


Sfu  ^tltttit  KquMfitorfi. 


'A  gatherer  and  diipoter  of  other  meii*s  •tnflf.**-^  fToUoa. 


to  tee  editor  of  the  "  oazette  of  fashion.*' 
Sir, 

I  little  anticipated,  when  I  sent  you  the  pattern  of 
a  pair  of  trousers  I  out  for  one  of  my  customers, 
that  I  should  call  forth  Ae  notice  which  the  publica- 
tion of  it  in  your  work  has  elicited. 

Having  personally  experienced  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  caused  by  having  to  contrive  a  pattern  for 
such  an  out-of-the-way-made  man,  I  was  induced  to 
send  the  result  of  my  planning,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  brain  of  some 
of  your  readers.  Virtuous  as  my  motive  may  have 
been,  I  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  successful  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  and,  judging  from  the  criticisms 
on  my  pattern,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  I  did  not 
see  the  result  of  my  cutting. 

I  do  not,  however,  regret  having  written  to  you, 
since  mj  letter  has  drawn  out  hints  which  may  be 
useiul  to  me  hereafter;  not  that  I  am  at  all  ambitious 
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for  a  repetition  of  the  trikil  on  such  a  %ure,  and 

I  sincerely  thank  your  correspondents,  "Verdant^ 

and  "  Mark-Well,^'  for  their  kindness  in  bestowing  a 

little  of  their  time  and  talent  in  pointing  out  my 

fiiults,  and  to  you,  Sir,  for  finding  space  in  your 

valuable  magaiine  for  my  communication. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pseudonym  I  selected  was 

more  appropriate  than  I  thought  at  the  time,  and 

that  I  really  am. 

Yours  obe£entiy , 

<(  SmFLix.'* 


ON    DISPROPOBTION. 
{ComtUmedfivrnpagie  61.) 


Diagram  8  is  intended  for  the  shape  described  in 
our  last  number,  as  that  of  the  most  ordinary  stoop- 
ing position.  In  order  to  show  the  difference  madd 
in  the  forepart,  to  provide  for  this  deviation  from 
the  regular  form,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  compare  it 
with  a  forepart  produced  for  a  proportionate  figure. 
We  published  one  in  an  early  number  of  this  series 
of  articles,  but  it  will,  however,  not  be  necessary  to 
give  our  readers  the  trouble  to  refer  to  that  pattern, 
as  that  issued  with  the  present  copy,  on  diagram  1, 
will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  being  produced 
for  a  well-made  man,  and  may  be  taken  as  our 
standard  of  proportion. 

The  back  for  the  stooping  figure  might  naturally 
be  cut  a  trifle  broader  across  the  shoulders;  but  we 
hare  preferred  retaining  it  exactly  the  same  as  that 
for  the  proportionate  figure,  diagram  5  (as,  after  all, 
the  width  of  back  is  not  an  essential  point  in  the  fit, 
and  may  moreover  be  entirely  governed  by  the 
fashion  of  the  day) ;  and  by  this  means  the  whole  of 
the  deviations  for  the  body^of  the  coat  being  in  the 
forepart,  they  may  the  more  readily  be  seen.  On 
comparing  the  two  foreparts — ^f  or  the  stooping  figure, 
diagram  8;  and  for  the  proportionate  figure,  dia- 
gram 1— -it  will  be  perceived  that  the  shoulder-point 
of  the  former  is  one  inch  straighter,  or  further  from 
the  base-line,  than  tiiat  of  the  latter,  being  Il|- 
instead  of  10).  The  depth  down  for  the  bottom  of 
the  scye  will  be  found  to  be  about  half  an  inch  less; 
and  the  distance  between  that  and  the  point  for  the 
top  of  the  side-seam  being  nearly  the  same,  it  results 
that  the  forepart  for  the  stooping  figure  is  half  an 
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inoh  shorter  than  for  the  proportionate  figure.    The 
front  of  the  scye  will  be  found  rather  forwarder. 

Although  we  have  here  stated  certain  qoantitiesi 
we  do  not  mean  them  to  be  understood  to  be  definite 
proportions;  for  to  determine  any  fixed  degree  of 
shortness  or  straightness  of  forepart  required  for  a 
stooping  figure,  would  be  a  task  beyond  our  capabi- 
lities, unless  the  exact  extent  and  nature  of  the  dis- 
proportion were  first  clearly  defined  to  us.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
give  any  fixed  rules  for  cases  of  this  sort ;  we  are 
only  desirous  of  explaining  the  prindpUa  on  which 
the  deviations  are  to  be  effected,  leaving  our  readers 
to  apply  them  according  to  their  judgment  of  the 
d^[ree  of  disproportion  existing  in  the  figures  for 
which  they  may  be  called  to  put  them  into  practice. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
making  these  variations.  We  have  already  explained 
that  the  natural  effect  of  the  stooping  position  just 
referred  to  is  to  contract  the  chest  and  to  leogthen 
the  back.  If  we  place  a  coat  cut  for  a  proportionate 
figure,  on  a  stooping  man  of  the  same  size,  we  find 
that  the  forepart  falls  away  at  the  front,  and  the  back 
hangs  away  at  the  hips,  the  skirts  flapping  one  over 
the  other  behind.  This  betokens  at  once  that  the  fore- 
part is  too  long  at  the  shoulder,  or  that  the  back  is 
too  short  in  the  balance;  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
synonymous  terms.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  best 
alteration  which  suggests  itself,  is  to  take  out  a  large 
y  across  the  forepart,  as  shown  on  diagram  2.  The 
result  of  this,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  is  to 
shorten  the  forepart,  bringing  the  shoulder-point 
considerably  straighter,  leaving  the  scye  the  same; 
but  as  the  arms  of  a  stooping  man  are  carried  for- 
warder than  those  of  an  upright  figure,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  clear  away  some  of  the  cloth  at  the  front, 
giving  it  a  forvoarder^  but  not  a  deeper  scye.  Now  if 
this  be  done  to  the  forepart  of  our  proportionate  coat, 
it  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond  with  that 
represented  by  diagram  8;  and  when  the  two  are 
laid  in  a  closing  position  with  the  back,  they  will 
present  the  same  appearance  as  shown  on  diagram  2. 
The  skirt  will  also  require  some  attention;  for,  as 
before  described,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of 
the  body,  it  is  inclined  to  lap  over  behind.  For  this 
reason,  less  spring  must  be  given;  so,  instead  of 


going  1\  down,  as  from  O  at  the  top  of  the  line  on 
diagram  3,  as  for  a  proportionate  coat,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  will  be  sufiicient  for  this  particular  make 
of  figure.  With  respect  to  the  sleeve,  some  authors 
have  promulgated  very  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
this  part  of  the  garment,  having  directed  that  what- 
ever quantity  the  scye  of  the  coat  was  cut  for- 
warder, the  same  should  be  added  on  to  the  fore-arm 
of  the  sleeve  upwards.  This  is  simply  absurd;  for 
the  same  reason  which  causes  the  necessity  for  the 
scye  to  be  made  forwarder,  shortens  the  length  of 
the  foxe-arm;  consequently,  there  is  no  need  to  add 
anything  thereto.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  even 
necessary  to  cut  it  still  shorter.  The  only  difference 
in  the  sleeve- top  (diagram  6)  would  be  a  trifle  ad- 
dition across  from  1  to  8,  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
size  of  the  scye,  occasioned  by  setting  it  more  for- 
ward, and  so  increasing  the  circumference. 

The  ordinary  directions  given  for  the  deviations 
for  a  stooping  figure,  are  to  lengthen  the  back  up- 
wards, and  to  straighten  the  forepart  as  shown  on 
diagram  11.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  effected  in  this  manner  we 
have  just  described,  with  the  exception  that  it  gives 
a  deeper  scye.  Thus,  supposing  that,  instead  of 
shortening  ^the  forepart  half  an  inch,  we  'were  to 
heighten  the  back  to  that  extent,  the  balance  would 
be  exactly  the  same;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  scye  of  the  coat,  which  we  lengthened  in  the 
back,  would  be  just  half  an  inch  deeper.  Since  it 
does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  that  a 
deeper  scye  is  required,  we  prefer  making  the  altera- 
tion in  the  following  manner. 

By  length  of  back  or  forepart,  we  mean  the  rela- 
tive lengths  existing  betiveen  them  when  balanced; 
not  the  mere  height  from  the  top  of  the  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scye,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  scye 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  when  placed  in  a  closing  posi- 
tion at  the  shoulder-seam,  irrespectively  one  of  the 
other.  For  instance,  if  a  coat  for  16  inches  breast, 
and  another  for  20,  be  produced  by  the  same  system 
of  balancing,  though  there  would  be  a  greater  length 
from  the  bottom  of  the  scye  to  the  top  of  the  back 
of  the  20  coat  than  of  the  16,  still  the  comparative 
length  of  back  would  be  no  greater,  because  the  fore- 
parts would  be  increased  in  length  in  the  same 
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degree;  and  when  we  make  use  of  terms,  long  in  the 
back  or  forepart,  we  invariablj  speak  camparaiivefy. 
The  mere  addition  of  a  certain  qoantity  at  the  top  of 
the  back  also,  does  not  oonstitate  an  increased  lengthj 
because  it  ia  onlj  so  much  higher  in  the  neckf  and 
longer  in  the  haUtnee;  but  of  this  subject  we  shall 
have  to  speak  more  laigelj  when  treating  on  the 
"  disproportion  of  heights.'* 

We  hare  abeadj  enlarged  somewhat  considerably 
on  the  subject  of  admeasurement  systems,  showing 
their  impracticability,  even  for  the  cases  of  the  most 
ordinary  disproportion.  One  of  our  correspondents, 
who  had  endeayoured  to  apply  the  various  kinds  of 
«  shoulder-measures"  in  erery  manner  which  could 
suggest  itself  to  his  inquiring  mind,  but  with  a  uni- 
form want  of  success— -owing  partly  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  measures  twice  alike — at 
length  tried  to  make  use  of  one  of  them  (that  from 
the  top  of  the  back  over  the  right  arm,  under  the 
left,  and  up  again  to  the  starting-point — being  the 
measure  shown  from  A  to  £  on  diagram  3,  plate 
1701,  published  with  the  July  number)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  size  the  coat  required  to 
be  produced  from.  He  first  calculated  the  relative 
proportion  which  should  exist  between  the  breast 
and  shoulder  measures  of  a  well-made  figure;  and 
the  result  of  his  observations  was,  that  the  latter 
exceeded  the  former  by  one-fourth  and  a  twenty- 
fourth  part,  or  seven  twenty-fourths;  that  is,  for  an 
18-inches  breast,  23^  would  be  the  proper  quantity 
for  the  shoulder-measure.  He  reasoned,  that  if  the 
shoulder-measure  exceeded  the  proportion  to  the 
breast-measure,  then  the  coat  should  be  produced 
larger  than  the  size  indicated  by  the  mere  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  because  the  back  would  be  larger 
made  than  the  chest ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  breast- 
measure  exceeded  the  proportion  to  the  shoulder- 
measure,  then  the  coat  should  be  cut  smaller  than 
the  size,  because  the  back  was  less  in  proportion  to 
the  size  than  the  front,  the  extra  bigness  of  the  body 
being  due  to  an  unusual  development  of  the  chest 
This,  in  theory,  appeared  somewhat  reasonable,  and 
in  practice  did  not  prove  altogether  unsuccessful  for 
the  minor  cases  of  disproportion;  but  in  more 
extreme  cases  (the  true  and  proper  tests  of  an  ad- 
measurement plan),  the  whole  theory  proved  falla- 


dous,  and  did  not  effect  the  desired  end.  For 
instance,  the  shoulder-measure  for  a  stooping  figure 
might  be  long;  the  coat  then  would  be  produced 
laxger  than  the  proportion  to  the  breast,  giving  a 
straighter  forepart  and  a  forwarder  scye;  so  &r 
correct — ^but  then  the  balance  of  the  coat  would 
remain  unaffected,  so  that  one  of  the  principal 
deviations,  the  shortening  of  the  forepart,  would  be 
altogether  unattended  to.  Again;  a  man  with  the 
spine  considerably  curved  at  the  centre  of  the  back, 
would  give  a  great  length  in  this  measure,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  coat  would  not  require  to  be  pro- 
duced at  all  larger  than  the  actual  size,  the  scye  not 
requiring  to  be  any  larger,  the  extra  quantity  of 
doth  only  being  necessary  where  the  curve  was 
utuated,  that  is,  on  the  back  itself. 

{Tob^amiinued,) 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 


We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  above  Sodety  will  take  place 
at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Guildhall,  on  Saturday, 
the  19th,  at  five  o^clock  precisely.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Samud  Sheppard,  90,  Goswdl  Road. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ITS  DISTRICT 

FOREMAN-TAILORS  MFIUAL  BENEFIT  AND 

IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 


The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  members  of  this 
young  but  active  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Old 
Swan  Hotel,  Pool  Street,  Market  Street,  Manchester, 
on  the  7th  inst.  Tickets,  48.  6d.  each,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Leal. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PATTERNS  IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates  1726  amd  1727. 


Diagrams  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  the  pattern  of 
the  prevailing  form  of  coat  for  evening-dress,  as 
illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  issued  with  the 
present  number.  Any  very  dedded  novelty  in  shape 
must  scarcely  be  looked  for,  in  any  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  dress  suit,  a^,  with  tho  exception  of  the      MK 
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«d>atiCatMn  «f  «  rolling  ooUkt  for  the  itareo^iied 
fbriB  of  front — which,  while  it  took  every  qim by  tai- 
piiie,  established  itMlf  for  a  time  by  the  elegant 
appearance  which  it  imparted — the  periodioal  chai^ieB 
ia  the  general  character  are  not  so  marked  m  at 
(»ce  to  be  didinguii^ed  by  any  atartling  aficot.  A 
new  ioature  in  the  preaeat  pattern  is  the  cutting  on 
of  the  ati'ap  of  the  skirt  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  forepart, 
so  at  to  do  away  with  the  appearance  of  the  narrow 
atiip  of  cloth,  which  haa  neither  beauty  nor  uae&I- 
neas  to  reo<»imend  it. 

Diagrams  3,  S,  and  ll,areintrodaoed  to  illustrate 
ofrtaia  principlee  or  forms  described  in  that  portion 
of  our  article  <»i  "  Dispbopobtiox,"  whioh  appears  in 
our  present  number. 

Diagrams  9,  10,  and  12,  are  the  pattern  of  ao 
el^ant  form  of  mantle  for  ladiee'  wear,  and  one  of 
the  newest  shapes  for  the  season.  It  will  be  found 
eflectirely  illustnted  on  one  of  our  present  plates. 
The  side-seams  are  only  closed  a  certain  distance  of 
their  whole  length,  and  the  remainder  left  open,  and 
the  upper  part  hollowed,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  or 
space  between  them.  TheBleeTe(diagraml2)present8 
a  singular  appearance  by  the  shape.  Owing  to  the 
unusual  length,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  worn  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
opening  indicated  at  the  fore-arm  will  show  that  the 
arm  is  passed  through  it  when  wished.  A  piece  is 
taken  out  of  the  top-side  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
at  top  to  correspond  with  the  portion  of  the  side- 
seam  left  open. 


EVENING-DRKB8. 


We  have  illustrated  on  one  of  the  plates  accom- 
panying the  present  number  of  our  work,  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  evening-dress  for  gentlemen.  One 
of  the  chief  characterisdcs  in  the  dress-coat  for  the 
season  is  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  wuet.  It  is 
not,  it  is  true,  affbcted  to  any  marked  extent,  but 
still  it  oonstitntea  a  feature  in  the  present  s^le;  and 
the  change  ofiers  the  opportuni^  for  a  Airtber  onr- 
taiimeot  in  the  length  of  waist,  without  its  bdng 
immediately  detected ;  and  so  the  shortening  mi^t 
be  aarried  on,  season  after  season,  nntil  eventually 
the  alteration  in  appearance  would  be  nodoed.     The 


torn  of  the  forepart  is  low,  bat  does  not 
quite  to  the  bottom.  Five  hdes  are  still  ^ 
in  the  iapd.  There  is  not  much  light  bettn 
Iqtel  and  the  coUar;  the  Ittter  is  dewier  in  ti 
■but  «s  yet  the  stand  is  not  heightened.  Thi 
is  moderate  in  length — perhaps  a  little  longi 
we  last  raported.  It  is  of  an  average  width 
and  at  bottom,  and  the  front-edge  ronnde 
pressed  back  on  to  the  seat.  The  strap  may 
in  the  usual  way,  or  cnt  on  to  the  for^Mrt, 
have  shown  on  the  diagram.  The  sleeve  is  < 
the  arm,  but  rather  wide  at  Uie  hand,  vrith  . 
cuS,  and  two  buttons  and  holes.  The  frou 
fiwed  to  the  lapd-seam  with  black  corded  silk, 
tine,  satin,  or  serge,  and  the  skirts,  lioed  th 
<hU  with  plain  black  nlk  eerge  or  lerantine. 
edges  have  a  smart  appearance  when  finished 
narrow  braid,  sewn  on  flat,  but  it  must  be  t 
so  as  not  to  obtrude  on  the  eye;  or  a  mi 
sit«d  royal  cord  will  do  equally  well.  Faw 
buttons  are  generally  worn  on  drees-ooats. 
have  to  report  black  as  the  only  fiuhionabL 
for  dreBS-«oats. 

£veniog<-dresB  waistcoats  are  made  tingle-br 
either  with  a  rolling  collar,  or  vrithoat  a  coll 
1Q  the  usual  way.  They  are  oat  to  ooiT 
with  the  length  of  the  lapel  of  the  coat,  ) 
pointed  at  front,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
edge  cut  away  firom  below  the  lower  button, 
are  made  to  open  very  low,  and  have  three  1 
and  boles  only.  BUck  oastimere,  with  a 
pattern  on  the  edges  and  roU,  in  embrwdery  u 
silk,  with  bugles,  beads,  and  (uxcy  braids  iatrc 
is  the  most  general  wear.  Plain  black  casnm 
with  a  black  silk  roll,  is  also  in  favour.  The 
are  usually  trimmed  with  a  narrow  silk  braic 
on  flat,  or  with  two  tracing-braids  sewn  on  i 
distance  apart,  and  a  neat  figure  turned  at  the 
of  the  front-edge,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
Blue  is  sometimes  seen,  with  &ncy  gilt  boltoi 
has  a  good  effect.  Jewelled  botttHis  are  m 
relieve  the  heaviness  of  the  black. 

Dress -trousers  are  worn  sinught  to  the  kg, 
fall  neatly  on  the  boot.  They  have  fly-lh>nl 
pockets  with  openings  aososa,  without  wdls. 
are  faoed  at  the  bottom  with  linen  or  cloth,  t 
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tkem  in  sbape.  Blsdc  doeskin  is  the  uaual  article 
worn.  As  a  finish  to  the  sid^seamsi  some  trades 
have  a  aaneow  pbdn  lilh  btaid  sewn  down  thesi 
wkieh  enliiF^ns  the  mass  of  hlaok. 


LADTS  "DOLMAN.** 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  an 
^aceUent  iUostration  of  a  new  form  of  mantle  foi 
Wiesjon  which  oar  artist  has  bestowed  speoial  care, 
and  has  prodneed  an  exceedingly  well  -  executed 
plate,  showing  the  front  and  back  views  of  the  most 
faahionable  form  of  Dolxak. 

Tbe  pattern  we  also  give  of  this  garment  on  dia- 
grams 9,  10,  and  12,  on  the  sheet  of  patterns,  will 
enable  our  readers  easily  to  understand  iU  constme- 
tion. 

We  have  represented  the  style  made  up  in  two 
different  materials,  to  show  its  adaptabiUty  to  either. 
In  velvet,  whether  Uaxdc  or  oofeured,  with  a  trimming 
of  fur  on  the  edges  up  the  openings  of  the  side- 
seams  of  the  sleeve  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  c^en- 
ii^  in  the  fbre-«rm,  with  three  or  four  silk  braids 
inside,  the  effect  is  very  elegant.  In  fancy  makes  of 
coating  or  beaver,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
pKesents  equally  a  smart  appearanoe.  If  the  fur 
be  omitted  for  economy,  there  should  be  one  or  two 
broad  braids  sewn  on  the  edges,  with  a  space  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  braid  between  them,  and  also  from 
the  edge.  A  thick  cord,  with  full-size  fimcy  buttons, 
might  be  introduced  across  the  several  openings.  The 
front  is  fastened  with  loops  and  buttons,  or  with 
bttttaa-holee,  when  l^ere  is  not  any  fur  on  the  edges. 
The  trimming  at  front  can  either  be  carried  down 
the  edges  and  round  the  neck,  or  take  a  curved  direc- 
ti«m  from  the  side  of  the  neck  down  the  front  to 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  edge  itself  at  the  bottom. 


JUVENILE  DRESS. 


On  our  third  plate,  bearing  in  mind  the  approach 
of  one  of  the  usual  periods  for  the  cessation  from 
study,  and  the  return  home  of  the  schoolboy  with  his 
wardrobe  aligJitly  the  worse  for  the  half-year*8  wear, 
we  illustrate  two  different  styles  of  dress  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  community. 


<^C^iSJ 


That  represented  on  the  first  figure,  of  a  youth, 
shows  that  usually  worn  by  youths  for  evening-dress. 

The  jacket  is  cut  with  a  slight  point  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  and  to  a  moderate  length  of  waist. 
The  back  is  rather  broad  in  proportion  across  to  the 
sleeve^head,  and  narrow  at  top  and  bottom.  The 
back*scye  moderately  broad,  and  the  side-seam  well 
curved  towards  the  bottom.  The  jacket  is  single- 
breasted,  with  a  bold  lapel  cut  on,  the  corners  square, 
and  not  pointed.  There  are  four  buttons  and  holes 
at  froikt  only,  as  the  turn  is  low.  The  collar  nar- 
row, and  not  so  wide  at  front  as  the  lapel,  with  a 
small  light.  Sleeve  moderate  in  size,  with  a  cuff 
and  one  button  and  hole.  The  top-side  is  cut  narrow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hind-arm,  so  as  to  throw  the 
seam  more  forward  on  to  tbe  hand,  and  give  the 
cuff  a  smarter  appearance.  The  edges  are  trimmed 
with  a  J-inch  silk  braid,  sewn  on  flat. 

The  waistcoat  is  cut  without  a  collar,  or  with  a 
rolling  collar  to  fancy.  It  is  made  to  correspond 
with  the  length  of  jacket  at  front  and  at  the  sides. 
It  has  four  buttons  and  holes  at  front,  and  opens 
low.  The  trousers  are  cut  straight  to  the  leg,  and 
to  fall  easily  over  the  foot.  Tiley  fit  neatly  to  the 
seat,  and  are  made  with  fly-front,  and  have  frog- 
pockets  without  welts.  The  waistband  is  cut  on. 
Plain  side-seams.  The  whole  suit  is  mostly  made  of 
the  same  article,  usually  one  of  the  different  patterns 
in  fancy  ooating,  in  blue  or  black. 

On  the  other  figure  on  the  plate,  we  have  illus- 
trated a  stylish  dress  for  a  little  boy,  which  we  fvel 
sure  will  be  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  catering  for  little  boys  too  young  to  be  put 
into  the  regular  form  of  jacket,  considerable  licence 
is  permitted  in  the  selection  of  the  sh^pe,  as  there  ara 
not  any  prescribed  rules  to  determine  the  cut  or  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  dress  at  once  stamps  it  as 
being  copied  from  a  period  when  richness  of  mate- 
rial and  elegance  in  form .  were  met  with  in  the 
costume  of  the  day.  The  jacket  is  made  to  fit  to 
the  figure,  and  has  a  short  skirt  sewn  along  the 
bottom-edge,  and  cut  away  at  front.  It  is  fastened 
by  hooks  and  eyes,  or  by  buttons  and  holes  worked 
in  a  fly.  It  is  cut  high  in  the  neck,  and  with  a 
▼ery  narrow  stand^coUar,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  collar  of  the  shirt.     The  sleeve  is  cut  mode- 
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